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The famous, long-range Remington shells you've Yes, and when we decided on that new n: 
known as Remington Nitro Express have a new “/ (remember, it’s simply Remington Express now 
name now ... Remington Express. But they’re the also decided on a new box... a box you will alv 
same superb shells . . . with high brass heads, exclu- be able to identify by its brilliant color scheme : 
sive Kleanbore priming, and other quality features. distinctive white lettering. 
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familiar sight on dealers’ shelves S Se “sh VAbAbSEIARDR AA USA ARLE ADSL IAL 4441 Mira 
in time. Right now, of course. YI 
we’re making only a limited num- 
ber of Remington Express shells 
for essential civilian use... and 
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it may be some time before even 
these all appear in the new box. 
So please accept Remington Ex- 
press shells either in the old or 
the new box for awhile. In either 
box they’re the same hard-hit- 
ting favorites you’ve been using 
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NEW TOO. We've also designed this attrac- 
iive new package for Remington Shur Shot 
shells, long-time favorites for upland game. 
Same fine, moderate-priced shells. Only the 
package is new. Remington Arms Company, 
Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn, 
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Kleanbore, Nitro Express and Shur Shot are Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
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PIPE 


They’re amazingly sweeter from the very 
first puff because Linkman’s exclusive 
pipe-smoking machine smokes every 
Dr. GRABOW pipe...Yes... Pre-Smoked 
...with Edgeworth tobacco... there’s no 
bite, no bitter taste, no breaking in. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, remem- 
ber that right now a large percentage 
of Dr. GRABOW Pre-Smoked Pipes go 
to service men overseas. 
Fashioned by M. Linkman & Co. 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


REG 





Dr. GRABOW /re-Smahed DE LUXE . *1.50 Dr. GRABOW Pre-Smohed SUPREME . *2.00 
Dr. GRABOW Pre-Smohed TRU-GRAIN *3.50 


THE [hollycourt PIPE (WITH PATENTED GROOVE) HAS GONE TO WAR 
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TRADE MARK APP. FOR Z 


FINGERTIP COAT 
OF DEEP PILE FLEECE 


U. S. PAT. OFF. 


This thick luxurious pile gives warmth 
without weight. The back of the fabric 
acts like the skin of an animal and keeps 
body heat in while its wool surface shuts 
out the cold. Yet, in spite of its splendor, 
this fabric wears. Fully lined with irides- 
cent two-tone shimmering rayon. Change 

on cuffs and 
uttons. Ranges 


poms railroad stitchin 
ottom. Genuine leather 
from $13.50 to $18.00. 


REMARKABLE NEW 


t RE E s SCIENTIFIC BOOK 
“Relaxation is a State of Mind” 


The War of Nerves is not limited to our 
fighting men. It is within ourselves that 
the battle also rages. Yet you can over- 
come “that tense feeling’ and needless 
worry, by self-analysis and self-control. 
Years of psychological study have re- 
vealed that there are ways of easing up 
tension and solving everyday problems— 
through methods of real Relaxation. 
“Relaxation is a State of Mind” has been 
written in plain language by a committee 
of prominent scientists. It is a book that 
will help you, your family, and the boy 
who is coming home. Because wartime 
conditions require that we prepare our- 
selves for the new day that lies ahead—the 
American way of life—I want you to have 
a book that can help you turn daily de- 
feats into victories. It is 
yours for the asking, ab- 
solutely FREE. 


Buck Shiai, 5% 
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Buck Skein Joe = 


c/o Lustberg, Nast & Co., Inc., Makers 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept.D-10, New York 10. 


Please send me a copy of the new booklet 


Lay | 
CS SKEIN 
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We Must Kill Off Our Surplus Deer ALLEN PARSONS 


Where there’s too little browse they must be shot—antlers or no antlers 


Gangster With a Sissy Name PAUL W. GARTNER 
In British Columbia the Dolly Varden is a big bad actor from way back 


A Buck Says It's a Tough Job! S. OMAR BARKER 


When one man tackles it, deer wrangling is a sport for the heroic 


Chickens Drive You Crazy _.. BEN EAST 


But in Michigan at least, those grouse make you come back for more 


There Were Three Bears _. THOMAS H. MUNYAN 
Hunting with Plott hounds in North Carolina’s Great Smoky Mountains 


The Woodcock...............ccccceceeee painted by FRANCIS LEE JAQUES 
Timber doodle dandy, superbly portrayed in full color by a noted artist 


Arctic Char are Terrific Serg. KENNETH C. RUSSELL 


Yank soldiers in the far north greet spring the best way they know how 


He Got His Ram _ JACK O’CONNOR 


This hunter insisted on a real trophy to show for his Alberta hunt 


Efficiency on the Chippewa... sa HANDLEY CROSS 


Angling in Wisconsin, complete with stop watch, notebook—and lost motion 


Your Hunting Knife Has a History 


Twelve pages of pictures, captions, and text—probably the most compre 
hensive treatment of a fascinating subject ever to appear in print 


This Happened to Me! 


Partridge hunt gone wrong 


Hunting Seasons for 1944-45... 


Open seasons for game in all states and provinces 


Migratory Game Bird Laws for 1944-45.......... ALBERT M. DAY 


Their whys and wherefores, by the Wildlife Service’s assistant director 


C. FREDERIC DORIOT 


JACK O’CONNOR, Editor 
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Why small fires are best 
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Dogs 
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America’s loved foxhound 
The Health of Your Dog 
Game Gimmicks 


What's on Your Mind? 
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“Relaxation is a State of Mind” FREE. | 
Send me the name of the nearest retailer 
where I can see the full range of your 
Buck Skein Joe sportswear. 0 
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While the editors are glad to receive articles, they cannot guarantee the return of unsolicited contrit 

nor insure against their loss. Contributions lacking sufficient return postage will not be ret 





Outdoor Liffers 


Personal notes on new friends 


« OMAR BARK- 

ER is strictly a 
home-grown prod- 
uct of New Mexico. 
He was born 50 
years ago ona 
mountain ranch 
within a mile of his 
present home and 
is a graduate of 
the Normal Univer- 
sity of Las Vegas, 
N. Mex. 

Omar—nobody ever calls him by his 
last name—fought in the first World 
War, served a term in the state legis- 
lature, has been a U. S. Forest Ranger 
and a publicity man. Since 1922 he’s had 
about 1,500 stories and poems published 
in more than 100 magazines and papers. 

Most of Omar’s writing—like “A Buck 
Says it’s a Tough Job,” which appears 
in this issue—is devoted to Western 
themes. He believes “one of the most 
vital traditions in the culture of the 
West is that of the men on horseback— 
cattlemen, ranchers, cowboys.” 

Our author does a lot of hunting, but 
says the real game expert of the family 
is brother Elliott, who is state game war- 
den of New Mexico. Omar’s wife, Elsa, 
isalso a writer of Western yarns. 


HOSE lively illustrations for “A Buck 

Says it’s a Tough Job” were done by 
Willard Mullin, the fellow who is re- 
sponsible for the New York World- 
Telegram’s daily sports cartoon. 

Mullin was born 42 years ago on an 
Ohio farm and, at the age of 6, migrated 
with his family to southern California. 
“Here,” he recalls, “I practically grew 
up lugging Grandad’s old 12 gauge full- 
hoke single-barrel Iver Johnson all over 
the San Fernando Valley.” 

After the customary stint at Los 
Angeles High School, Mullin decided to 
get the rest of his education in the school 
of li He bounced around from bus 

billboard painter to show-card 

to carpenter’s helper, landing 

bang on the bottom of a 40-ft. 

k well in Oregon, where he was 
esting concrete for a Klamath River 
dam. He thought things over for 6 
mont! in the hospital and blossomed 
‘orth in the art department of the old 
Los Angeles Herald where, except for 
short hitches on Tee Papers, he spent 
the next 12 years. nce@935 he’s been 
With the World-Telegram. 
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ROPHY 
FOR 


MORROW 


“Some day”’ you’ve 
said “I’m going to 
. Canada and hook 
me one of those 
big babies!’ That’s a prom- 
ise to yourself you’ll soon be 
able to keep. 


Right now our fighting lads, 
like yours, are overseas and 
many of you, like us, are 
too busy to take vacations. 
But the day is coming when 
you'll be free to bring that 
boy of yours north to the 
land of battling trout, 
leaping salmon, giant 
muskies and fighting, small- 
mouthed bass, for some 
dream fishing. 





Start planning now. After 
the war, traveling will be 
easier in Canada on new, 
better highways, modern rail- 
roads, steamships and airlines! 
Accommodations for every 
taste from luxury hotel to a 
camp in the wilds. Write 
now for information to 
Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau, Ottawa, Canada. 





PLAN YOUR POSTWAR 
VACATION IN 


CANADA 


BUY WAR BONDS NOW 


Issued under the authority of Major General The Hon. L. R. LaFleche, Minister of National War Services, Canada. 
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WSR one-5 0-0-9 -0 we TIMBERLAND, DEER CAMPS, 
Log Summer Homes & Forms 


_ z 

eveSoutH Dakota = | spmoxpacis—an types, near ne 

3 back in woods. Fine pavement to N.Y. Ci 
° : ” - 5 acres, pine, brook, $200, cash $50 
Again this season the fox, Canadian lynx, bobcat, beaver, mink, 


majestic Ringneck rat, all small game. Partridge, woodcock. 7 
Pheasant roams in un- pickerel—60 acres, 8 rooms, $900; 400 a 
believable numbers borders Lake Champlain, $2,800; 500 acres 
’ throughout South Da- vate lake, $2,700 (ideal muskrat); 1200 
¥ i . ; lake, $5,300; 418 acre farm, 30 acre lal 
kota. Flushing these birds of royal house, big barn, dairy, alfalfa, corn, $9,80 
plumage is a thrill you’ll remem- Booklet. 
ber! Partridge, grouse, ducks and 


geese are plentiful. Thousands of EARL WOODWARD lake Luzerne, N. Y 
— spots teeming with Ringnecks where ee 
unters seldom penetrate! Let us direct 
you to one of these “‘dream’”’ locations. H UNT B ! G & & M 
n the Heart o roostoo ounty 
_ FOR ASTURN VACATIONS BLACK BEAR—DEER—GROUSE—SMAILGA 
South Dakota is the Nation’s No. 1 vaca- At the Winslow’s Sporting Camps 


tion state! Bracing air . . Sunny days. : 
the Black Hills dressed in brilliant autum- The best of all deer hunting awaits you 
in our vast Squa Pan Lake territor 


COCHRANE nal foliage. Visit Mt. Rushmore and the ee es ed 
awesome badlands. Combine your vaca- Our motto: “A Grand Hunt and Satisfied Guest 
: Please write or wire. 


tion with superb hunting this fall! For 
ANADA geese, blue geese, ae See on out-door South nee TE OW 
waveys”—why, you'll see A. H. PANKOW, Publicity Director aE 
more wings over the great So. Dak. State Highway Commission 8 
marsh-flats of James Bay than PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 
you've ever seen before. Here, 
where geese and ducks gather 
in millions to refuel for their Famous French River, Ontario 
long flight south, you'll find Most attractive spot in the North, where the 
‘ . French, Wahnapitea and Pickerel Rivers converge 

some of North America’s best to enter Georgian Bay. BASS, PIKE, PICKEREL, 
wildfowl shooting. For this is Ganping water tn ovary veom. Peller en some 
“back of beyond”’—the very Open for Deer & Moose hunting 


front door to the Arctic. -It's BEARS’ DEN LODGE 
rough, tough country, that tests worth Pickerel River P. O., Ontario, Canada 
> > = BA 


one’s mettle to the limit...a 


—_ - — and of a0 MOOSE, DEER, BEAR, ; i 
wit ree settlements an ur GROUSE and DUCKS THOSE MAINE WARDENS : 


trading posts just as the early 
explorers knew them ... Also bass and trout. September and Oc- 
ed »’s adventurous north at tober are two of the finest months of the ARE FRIENDLY FELLOWS i 
. 7S. a year. Come and try it. Limited number 
its most inviting and its most of reservations left. 
challenging. LEN HUGHES 

CAMP CHAMPLAIN TROUT MILLS, ONT. 


























Maine’s fish and game warden ser : 
ice is one of the prides of the State. i 
a service respected by sportsmen 


Plan this trip f “= everywhere. They are the friends 

Oe Chas CEP SOS COME POSS wae "NORTHERN QUEBEC Lake st. Jonn™ of all men who love the woods. 
September, when guiding and eeawres | They'll greet you with a smile and 
transportation facilities will be ——o oe bist. - ae awish for good hunting—giv eyoua 
more assured than they are The best camping-canoeing triD, 5. o.ieq Trout, Moose, friendly steer if you wantit. They'll 


P fly-fishing. Lake Trout. V Deer, ‘ dge, ask d , ‘ > . 
today. Let our new pamphlet ment fe laees. Sane Sees Tag Deer. Seer. Pastettne, ask only that you play the gam« 


x 

WINGS OVER JAMES BAY og Ry Ey a able cabins. Competent as snag ortsmen se 
H Something very special guides. Our aine wardens are in your 

tell you all about it. ellen + clone 
y References, doncriptive Sass on request. service, anxious to make your hunt- 
| J. Reonce Memel, Rebervel, Gue., Conedeca! ing something to be long remem- 
. salle Rie eae TORE Sis bered. Come up and meet the men 
this fall who are making Maine, 


DEER —BEAR—DUCKS—PARTRIDGE | truly, “Happy Hunting-land.” 
aoe 


os a th Hunting Season September 15 to November 30 | 
miles aue nor Trout and Saimon fishing in season. Hundreds of sq. 
bo Moosonee \ mi. virgin country under tease on the Tobique River 
& Tributaries. Canoe trips—best guides, camps and t "hg 
food. Very easy of access. % 
=: 


HOME LODGE & NEW CAMPS WITH AX —¥ 
She | 


; 
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. ALL MOSER SOnvEINENCES a in a 

Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 7.3 Son & Gan Lake, | Sisson Branch ‘and MAIL THE COUPON a 

: ° ° 8B 8B k. Good lane train connections. 

86 Parliament Buildings, Write, phone or wire. E. ©. FOX, Prop. FOR FREE BOOK > : 

PARADISE FISH & GAME CAMPS 

Toronto as ONTARIO | Plaster Rock New Brunswick, Canada MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 

, Hunting and Fishing Service 

se s $s soon as rea f 

Please send me, as n ready, sa? St febe Strest, Pertiend, Maine 


WINGS OVER JAME | 
“ sg: | ARIZONA ree tr 
i | Comfortable Modern Ranch . 


$28 each per week double; $35 single. Hunting 
rate $8 per day. Follow crack hound pack after 
lion on real saddle mules. Bear, elk, deer and tur- 
key in season. Enjoy ideal climate. 


Spring Creek Ranch, P. 0. Box 456, Cottonwood, Arizona 



































IEAD OF THE BOURBON FAMILY 


‘8 true of men, it’s true of whiskey -true greatness speaks for itself. 


yhe taste will tell you why Old Grand-Dad is bourbon at its best. « 
» 


BOTTLED IN BOND AT FULL 100 PROOF ¢ NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NI 








Plan Your Post War 
HUNTING VACATION 
IN EAST MICHIGAN 


if time and distance will not 
permit you to enjoy this 
pleasure in wartime. 

Did you know that Michigan 


entertains more hunters 


than any state in the nation? 





These three magnificent white-tailed 
bucks were taken in Michigan! 


FREE Literature! 


Send for 88 page guidebook “Vaca- 
tionland” on eastern and central 
Michigan containing photos and 
feature articles on vacation pleas- 
ures—accommodations. Read an 
article on “Mr. Average Hunter”, 
by Ben East, noted outdoor writer. 


Also, send for the Michigan Hunt- 
ing Folder containing accurate in- 
formation on the game kill, broken 
down into counties and other per- 
tinent facts. FREE, by writing 


EAST MICHIGAN TOURIST ASS'N 


Bay City (1) Michigan 














All Over the Map 


WITH 


Pp. A. PARSONS 


DDITIES. Home fire burns 154 
years. “Uncle” Bill Morris, Saluda, 
N. C., has fire in his log cabin that 


was kindled by an ancestor in 1790... 
Tree-perching goose. Colorado Game € 


Fish Dep’t wardens operating in Craig 


area have reported a Canada goose nest- 
ing 50 ft. aboveground in large cotton- 
wood tree on island in Yampa River. Lo- 


WHO SAYS we 
GEESE CAN‘T BE 


HIGH-MINDED 9 





cal rancher says same nest has been used 
annually for last 6 years... What next? 
Fishing line made of glass has been made 
experimentally. Wound on a spool, it re- 
sembles ordinary cotton. Rods and reels 
entirely of plastics are promised. 

Big critters. A Massachusetts angler at 
Lake Mooselookmeguntic, one of Maine’s 
Rangeley Lakes, battled giant brook 
trout for 3 hours, only to lose him when 
leader broke. Hooked fish at about 7 p.m., 
last hour of the brawl was lighted by 
more than 30 anglers and guides with 


flashlights. Fish came to top several | 


times, veteran guides estimated it would 
weigh between 14 and 15 lb... . Brown 
trout, 11 lb. 2 oz., caught in Dowagiac 
River, Mich., by John Pendergrass of 
Wayne township, that state... Big Ohio 
snake. Rumors for many years of giant 
snake near Doylestown, Ohio, at last 
proved true. Dark gray reptile, marked 
with diamond-shape splotches, white 
stomach, found dead not far from that 
village. Was big enough to give anyone 
bad dreams, being 13 ft. 6 in. long. Spe- 
cies not identified. 

Two live sportsmen’s organizations. 
Lehigh County (Pa.) Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Ass’n has membership goal for 
this year of 2,300. Needs only 59 new 
members to reach it. Metropolitan Rod 
& Gun Club, Brooklyn, N. Y., recently 
held a “swap fest” where members with 
duplicate or unneeded tackle swapped 
with fellow members having tackle that 
was needed. 

Michigan Department of Agriculture 
employees recently rescued a fawn from 
a fox that was attacking it. Fawn re- 
covering at Pigeon River State Forest 
headquarters. No previous case of such 
fox attack known in Michigan .. . Chau- 
tauqua Lake muskie fishing improved. 
Careful management of that noted lake 
by N. Y. Conservation Dep’t has resulted 
in an increase in the number of success- 
ful anglers—from 11 percent in 1941 to 
about 24 percent in 19438. Average weight 
of muskies caught is now approximately 
12 lb. Total bagged in lake last year was 
1,938. 

A bow to the sprightly little mimeo- 
graphed magazine, Goat’s Whisker, pub- 
lished in English and Spanish by U. 8. 
soldiers stationed in lonely Galdpagos 
Islands, home of the giant tortoises. 
Islands are Ecuadorian territory located 
off west coast of South America. 
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Moose and Bear. ..a 
Ducks haunt the marshes edging great inla: 
. . where untouched rivers, : 
forests provide unforgetable hunting and fishing 
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Smoker's 


at B JEEBIES 


(BITE and BURN) 


| Scram, you unseen imps who lurk in ordinl 
tobaccos and torture tongue and th 
leasure with Country Doct: 
Mixture. These three facts com 
it exceptional; extraordinary ble: 
ence, selection of the choicest toba 
intelligent use of the perfect moisteni 
| Try Country Doctor Pipe Mixture. Y ou I like 


Country Doctor 
Vipe Wixture 
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PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn’t have — 
Morris & Co, Ltd.,Inc., 





To sportsmen in the United States and Canad4 
Manitoba means a land of Deer and Caribou- 


illions4 


Today, for many, there’s a mist on the Hunter 
Manitoba — the sportsrman’s paradise 4 
is something to drearn about. 
And remember — 

dreams today will come true 

tomorrow—in Manitoba. . 
side the Rim of Adventure. 


THE TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY BUREA 
DEPT. OF MINES AND NATURAL RESOURCES 
106 Parliament Buildings 


But come whef 














¥ 


This year’s offer: Meals, 
and boat accommodations to 





Large Mouth Bass, Quail, 
Wire Now For Accommodations 


4 





This paper is not yours to waste. !! 
needed for essential war purpos? 


Pete Gatling 
TSALA APOPKA LODG 


Inverness, Florida 
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A Produc? 
of Philip 
Morris 


The wise gunner! 


He knows the joy of a fine gun, 
a well-trained dog and the right 
clothes and footwear for upland 
shooting. 

He dresses for comfort and 
weather eventualities. The coat 
we show below is a popular fa- 
vorite with fall gunners. - 


EFUL 


e Philip 
>, N.Y 
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HUNTING COAT......... $17.50 
Featherweight, water repellent, 


Hunteg Olive green twill. Storm collar for 
— neck & head protection. Game pocket 
o drops down for dry seat or leg cover. 
rea 9 shell loops on each side. 
thts 

Boot Trousers, knitted bottoms. $7.50 
UREA Hat to match, lined earflaps. $2.25 
nada 
te. It ABERCROMBIE 
pos FircH Co. 

MADISON AVB. AT 45TH ST., NEW YORK 17, &% Y. 

06@ Von LENGERKE 






& @ntTOINE 


? NORTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 











Style note. Vests and Suit are two post 
offices near one another in Cherokee 
County, N.C. 

Just what did he mean? Ohio game 
protector in report to home office wrote 
that he “assisted in drowning of a man 
at Dunkirk,” that state ... Fisherman 
uith conscience. Chicago man wrote 
Michigan Conservation Department con- 
fessing that during the depression, when 
he worked at picking cherries in that 
state, he had fished the state’s lakes 
and streams without buying a license. 
At that time too hard up to buy one, he 
said. Sent money order for $16 to cover 
cost of nonresident licenses for the 
years of his transgression 





OH, Em'Lee! GUESS 
WHAT I'VE FOUND ? 
3 sweics/ 





Alaska Highway Game 


ROBABLY no other road in North 
America has aroused so much interest 
among sportsmen as the Alaska High- 


way. Many a big-game hunter has 
dreamed about the vast stretches of 
virgin country—arctic and subarctic— 
with. its numerous unexplored moun- 
tains, streams, and muskegs. The cCari- 
bou, moose, wolf, mountain goat, moun- 
tain sheep, and other game of that track- 
less wilderness have seldom héard the 


‘rifle or whir of a camera. When the war 


is over these sportsmen will turn their 
thoughts to this country, and the new 
highway that will make access so much 
easier and cheaper to that almost track- 
less land of big game. 

I have lived in this part of Canada for 
more than 30 years, and have spent most 
of my time hunting, trapping, and guid- 
ing all the way from Jasper Park on the 
Canadian National Railways to the 
Alaska line in the Yukon, and although 
I do not know all that country like a 
book, I know a good portion of it. I 
also know many trappers, guides, hunt- 
ers, and Indians all along the line. I 
am inquisitive on the subject of game, 
and so I know conditions affecting wild 
animals in the north country in a way 
that no outsider can. 

I was with the U.S. Army men on 
the pilot survey line in 1942, with a string 
of pack horses that carried provisions 
for about 30 axmen. We were well ahead 
of the noise of trucks, bulldozers, and 
the like, and though we always were 
after fresh meat, we would have starved 
had we depended entirely upon the 
country to feed us. True, we did get 
some meat, fish, and fowl, but those oc- 
casions were few and far between. 

From Edmonton to Fort Nelson the 
highway runs a distance of 800 miles 
through level country, muskeg, and foot- 
hills mostly covered by forests of pine, 
spruce, poplar, willow, and birch. The 
game in such a country is limited to 
moose, deer, black bear, coyotes, and 
some wolves. The thick brush makes 
hunting very difficult, and unless the 
sportsman knows the country well, his 
chance of success is rather slim. Along 
the line are several jumping-off places 
for big-game hunts into the Rockies, 
and at these places arrangements may 
be made for guides and equipment. 
Some of these points are Wembley, Bea- 
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GpoRTSWEAR MADE IN y.<. 


A. ottiah Drizglor 3 
“All Climate” Jacket 7 


CHOICE OF FOUR ; 
REMOVABLE LININGS 


e For sports or work, warm 
weather or cool, rain or shine, 
this is the ideal all climate, 
all season jacket. The shell is 
famous Scottish Drizzler 
Cloth, windproof, water-re- 
pellent and lustrous. With 
lining in, a perfect winter 
jacket. Just right for warmer 
weather with lining removed. 


OO Fi! BR 


With Golden 
Fleece Sheep- 


With Blonde 
Beaver Dyed 





Lamb Lining skin Lining 
$32.50 $30 
With Grey With North 
Wolf 100% i Flame 100% 
Alpaca Pile Pure Wool 
Lining Lining 
$25 $22.50 


~ 
S 
yy 


Prices Slightly Higher West of Rockies 


McGREGOR SPORTSWEAR, Dept.O2 
DAVID D. DONIGER & CO., INC. 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me illustrated jacket with 
ra lining @,$.04..——- 
_ NAME ; 
ADDRESS 


|) ae 


[1] Check enclosed Oc.op, 
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verlodge, and Hythe in Alberta, ap 
Dawson Creek, Fort St. John, and Foy 
+ Nelson in British Columbia. 
SERVICE ... A hunt into the mountains fr 
road would require from 14 da 
and the game to be had south of tt 
Peace River includes moose, carib 
bighorn sheep, mountain goat, my 
deer, black bears, and grizzlies Tort ' 
of the Peace River the same kind 
game may be had, except that St: i 
Dall sheep replace the Rocky M tai 
bighorns. All the game menti 1 j ' 
fairly plentiful in most of the 
tains west of the road, with a few « 
tions. One such exception is tot 
lack of sheep from the Wapiti | r iq 
Alberta north to the Peace |! 
British Columbia, a distance 
200 miles. 

From Mile 100, north of Fort 
the road passes through the R¢ ind 
this is the most picturesque | n ¢ 
the route. This is Indian count and 
never has been hunted by itsidd 
sportsmen. No guides are operating iy 
that section at present, but I 
ments could be made for them Fort 
Nelson or Lower Post, through t Hi 
son’s Bay Co. There are many h 
springs in that area, and at tl jun 
tion of the Toad and Liard I} 
the country often referred to th 
“Tropical Valley of the Nort! How 


PROTECTION OVERHEAD... 
ever, the climate there is far from tro 


Fighting escorts protect our bombers sak, Sanne Uae Setar one O 
e ° , | al, Ss 4 é ary and en 
from intercepting enemy planes. That's ruary. Indian country never con 
part of the advance planning. And com- | sidered the best country for a sports| 
fortable, cool Ray-Ban Glasses give our | man to hunt, as Indians require a | 
flyers protection from the dazzling rays | Of Meat to subsist on. Consequent! 
F the b A Ties eno. ta tore they comb the woods and mountains 
Ban Sun Glasses offer safe, of the burning sun. at, » 1S TOre- | pretty thoroughly. 
Rared glare protection planning. Long before the war, scienti- Between Liard and Whitehorse (Yv- 
fically correct Ray-Ban lenses were de- | kon), the road runs through fairly lev: 
veloped to meet United States Army and | country with isolated mountains scat: 
N ice! tered all over the map. This is good 
avy specifications. moose range, with wolves é 
After Victory, genuine Ray-Ban Sun 
Glasses and Shooting Goggles—plain or 
mar to prescription, and in distinctive 
ausch & Lomb frames—will again be 
available to civilians seeking visual com- | 
fort and efficient glare protection. 


























_.. IT TAKES MORE 

ei THAN THE SHELL 
SHORTAGE To 

Lick me? 4 


| , 0 
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a! Shooting Glasses ave Pre- 
ferred by champtons. 





BAUSC & LOMB black bears, some caribou, and a few 


scattered bands of Fannin sheep, wit 
OPTICAL CO TER, N. Y. occasional Dall sheep in the northe! 
parts. Guides and outfits can be had at - 
Teslin, Carcross, Tagish, and te 





Wau Ray-Ban Sun Glass production 
is allocated to military use. ESTABLISHED 1853 horse. 
, <2 ; North of Whitehorse, Yukor 
, . , ene keeps to the valleys with : 
Makers of Optical Glass and a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military pete A ae tents alle Queens 3 
J : Mj “ ? . . 7 + . . «< & §& 5 oss f nal 
Use, Education, Research, Industry and Eyesight Correction and Conservation) \i orc and skirting lakes both larg a 


and small. Game in this séctior S¢ 
e — tered and spotty. Grizzlies and blac 
REAL ESTATE: For Sale For Rent bears, also Dall sheep, are plentiful = 
few miles back from the road 


HOMESITES — $2 ba ~~ Na west, as far north as Kluane Lake, Du 
300Acre Lake OQwassa In Baywood Park Estates, California’s loveliest gar- ca ribou are rather scarce N + 
den spot on wooded shores of beautiful Morro Bay, | Kluane is good sheep, grizzly, wolf 


Situated in the picturesque Kittatinny Moun- | 542 Luis Obispo County. Enjoy future independ- caribou range, especially tow 
tains. Fifty-five miles from New York City. Eas- | ence here. Excellent soil and water. Wonderful | headwaters of the Donjek, Generé 


ily accessible by train or motor. Two miles from | fishing, boating, bathing, hunting, etc. Grow fruits, Ths ae , cape G4 
Branchville, Frankford Township, Sussex County, | vegetables, poultry. U. S$. Harbor Project makes White Rivers. Guides and ou 








New Jersey. zac this unusual buy. Write for full particulars. these localities can be obt 
: Owassa is a large natural deep lake comprising ichard S. Otto, Owner, Dept. B, 6560 Hollywood Whitehorse, Champagne, Klua! 
302 acres of water, Lis miles long, %s mile wide, | Bivd., Hollywood 28, Califernia. Burwash Landing, Yukon. A ¢ 





100 feet deep, fed by springs and a large stream 
115 


About fifty acres of land at east end. More land FOR RENT serve commences at Mile 115 t 
is avallabie highway, north of Whitehorse, ‘ 


This property is in the best hunting and fishing | BRAND NEW Log Cabins far in the heart of the | tinui i it 
Jo) 3 > ate - ova f . fey . I 2 intersection wW 
regions in North Jersey. Borders Stokes State pine woods. Sand beaches miles from anyone else. aa ng to the inte 5 ‘ 4 
ark and is in the vicinity o e famous a ‘ - anes me 6 : see € e oing es 
Park 1 n th sinity of ‘the famous Flat} Fishing & Hunting. Moose and Bear. Camps are hite River and going w 
Brook Hunting and Fishing Lands, aad High well equipped, with spring filled mattresses. Alaska boundary. 


Point Park. No buildings, taxes $120.00 per year. eh - = = 
Property has been an estate for over fifty years. Cor September cad October Another way for the sportsma ~ 


Now offered at $125,000.00. Smith & Chapple Ltd. into the game country is up the wee 
A. FREESTONE Specialists in Outfitting a 


n 
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@ Finding a four-leaf 
clover is something 
akin to finding 
Southérn Comfort 
nowadays...in both 
cases, you're lucky! 

Wartime condi- 
tions sharply limit 
the quantity of The 
Grand Old Drink 
of the South that’s 
available today. But 
Ah!... the quality... 
it’s still the same... 
rich in flavor, full in 
body, and so surpris- 
ingly versatile. 


Remember,there’s 
only one Southern 
Comfort ...a name 
’ worth looking for! 


Free 


i 





Unusually interest- 
ing 32-page book- 
let containing rare 
collections of sto- 
ries about historic 
drinking vessels... 
write foryour copy. 


Ask for Southern Comfort at better bars, hotels and package stores. 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, SAINT LOUIS 3, MO. 





**A Stamp’s a bullet, 
A Bond’s a gun.. 


Buy them both 
Till the War is Won.” 





THE BELLEAIRE 
HUNTING LODGE 
Offers You 


rack Hunting—birds, deer and 
bear—Wonderfully good food 
Excellent accommodations 
Rates from $45.00 
to $100.00 per week 
Boo nm re t 


leta ¢ 





THURSTON THACHER 
Catskill, N.Y., R.F.D. 190 
Phone Catskill 867f3 











ELK LAKE CAMPS 
For Deer & Bear 


A sportsman’s paradise awaits you at Elk 
Lake Camps, the Southern Gateway to the 
Adirondack Peaks. Located in 40,000-acre 
Private tract. One of the best hunting 
grounds in the Adirondacks for deer and 
bear Competent guides can always be 
btained. Modern conveniences, bountiful 
meals and reasonable rates. Trains met by 
request at Fort Ticonderoga on the D & H 
or Lake Placid on the NYC. For auto 
routing, booklet, etc., write— 


C. D. DAVIS, Blue Ridge, Essex Co., New York 


——— 














coast to Haines, Alaska, and then by the 
newly constructed road over the moun- 
tain pass into the Yukon to the Alaska 
Highway, a distance of 160 miles. This 
route is rather rough and hilly, but it 
had gorgeous scenery along every foot 
of its length. There are mountain goats 
on the west slopes, also grizzlies and 
black bears, while on the eastern side 
Dall sheep, grizzlies, moose, and wolves 


range the mountains. However, there 
are no caribou anywhere along this 
route. 

Ordinary weather should have no ill 
effect on the new highway. It is grav- 
eled over its entire length, and the 
bridges are built to withstand maxi- 
mum high water. The normal rainfall 


is light on the east slopes of the moun- 
tains, and the winter snowfall is rarely 
deep enough to tie up the traffic. Only 
that portion of the road from Edmonton 
to Dawson Creek may be tough going 
during wet weather, as it still is in the 
dirt stage. It is to be graveled in the 
near future, however. 

The highway at present is under mili- 
tary control, and no civilian traffic is 
allowed without a permit. Such permits 
are granted only to citizens who live in 
the country and must the road in 
the ordinary course of business, or to 
those who are doing essential military 
or construction work. No provision at 
present has been made for postwar tour 


use 


ist traffic. That is left for the future 
when conditions justify it. Garages and 
service stations at present are long di: 
tances apart. Current prices are 40 cents 


a gallon for gas, and $2 an hour fo 
mechanical service. There are no re- 
strictions on camping as long as the 
camper stays outside of fences, and 
fences are scarce 

The Alaska Highway is destined to 


make big-game hunting, in what has 

been an almost untouched wilderness 

much more accessible to the sportsman 
Frank Golata 


TWICE-TOLO * YEP RIGHT WHERE 
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Fishing Out of Omaha 


TATE-owned lakes at 

about 40 miles west of Omaha, are 
stocked with trout, bass, crappies, blue 
gills, and catfish. These lakes are all i: 
abandoned sand pits, and can be reached 
by the Union Pacific R.R. The trout 
fishing is very good-early in the season, 
while the other fish can be taken all 
summer except on those days, known to 


Fremont, Nebr., 


all anglers, when fish in artificial lakes 
will not bite. There also are many pri 
vately owned lakes in the area which 
can be fished for a fee 

At Louisville, about 30 miles from 


Omaha, there are other state-owned 
lakes. While the crappie fishing is good 
in them in early spring, the other fish 
do not seem to be so plentiful as in the 


lakes around Fremont. These last-men- 
tioned lakes can be reached by the Rock 
Island R.R. 

There is a state-owned lake at Mem- 


phis, about 35 miles from Omaha, and 
reached by the C.B. & Q. R.R. The 
fish there are mostly catties and bull- 
heads.—Claude A. Bacon. 
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MAJOR CHAS. ASKINS Saye: 


mé GUN DIGEST 


".-- SHOULD BE IN 
THE HANDS OF 


“...the most valuable single piece 
of literature ever published for 
the American sportsman ...a com- 
plete shooting encyclopedia 

— Major Askins, renowned gun authority 


GIANT SIZE 
164 PAGES 





' VIGESYy . 
NEW! COMPLETE! AUTHORITATIVE! 


The greatest gun book in publishing history—so in- 
formative, so valuable, so satisfying, that on/y one 
out of every 8,000 purchasers of ‘‘The Gun Digest"’ 
wanted a refund. You, too, will be thrilled with the 
fascinating hunting and shooting techniques re- 
vealed by the masters... plus the reliable, up-to- 
the-minute gun directory - « @ comprehensive 
listing which illustrates and describes in detail 
modern American rifies, shotguns, handguns, ac- 
cessories. Written and compiled by fourteen emi- 
nent gun experts. 








Voluntary PRAISE 
from Readers of 
The Gun Digest: 





Would not sell my 
t any pr ‘ 


ph Krajic,Canton,O. | PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED! 
lruly a fine book. . with 629 brilliant pic- 
Ware tatarmatios tures: fine screen half- 
OR Foster tones of guns and acces- 
Elles Minn sories, dynamic action 
F photos and drawings. 

r 1 such book 
Ma i puch books. | 25 INFORMATIVE SECTIONS! 
instructive.’ .. + including: The Big 
Kahler, Dayton, O Game Rifle, Small Game 


Shooting, Selecting & 
fhecting a Target Rifle, 


worth the e of Upland Guns and Loads, 
‘heats Ford Champion, The Fowling Piece, Trap 
Montgomery, Mich. & Skeet Shooting, How 
: To Choose & Shoot a 

- ‘ rd rete é Handgun, 

t ar more ia 
dollar JH ele, | FREE EXAMINATION OFFER! 
Fairfield, OU. Verify the value yourselft 
e od You don't risk a cent! 
d ri rom “# 10-day return rivilege 
8 ad ’ for full refund, if not en- 
t i r 7 7ons tirely satisfied. Paper 
yur ! avaid “d regulations force a re- 
smspeciton at our offices, stricted edition, Order at 
once! 














i KLEIN'S SPORTING GOODS, 507B So. Haisted, Chicago 7 
i Please rush my co of “The Gun Digest.” Enclosed ! 
} is $i, pl is 1Uc tor postage and handling. ($1.50 outside ; 
I he , | 
| NAME wmadTht p odd oe ccscceseeeeenss 
of ! 
I ~¥ 
Sh MA Ie 6 8 559.010 555006 be ckdeisedadiasan - 
I 
1 Seer eee Tee ee ee ee ee ee STATE 
{ Send 25¢ addi lL (refunded with first order) for 
i Klein's Fal Guuran | Bargain Catalog,” featuring 
L thousands of avai le guns and“ hard-to-get" tiems ! 
Se ee ae ee ee ae ee ee ee es ee ee ee - 


















Buck We Couldn’t Eat 


To the Editor i fall three of us 
Outdoor Life: went upcountry, the 
idea being to take a 
deer apiece. We didn’t, but that’s aside 
from the point. This is not a hard-luck 
story, but a request for information. 





One day Charley Olson, one of our 
party, looked into a cedar-grown pot- 


hole, and a buck stuck his head out at 
about the range of a good squirt of eat- 
ing tobacco. Charley's .300 Savage slug 
smacked him right in the mouth and 
passed down his gullet. Now Charley is 
an experienced hunter. He cleaned out 
the buck in orthodox fashion. He could 
not recall whether the bladder was rup- 
tured, but he’s sure the stomach and 
intestines were still intact. The only ex- 
ternal mark on the buck was drying 
blood on both ears; some other hunter 
had clipped him, probably earlier that 
day. 

We guessed the age of the buck at 
years, and his weight at between 180 
ind 200 lb. His antlers were merely large 
two-prong spikes with no burrs, and he 
was built like Tom Harmon Here, 
though, is the pay-off 

The meat looked and smelled perfect, 
but it was impossible to cook. As soon 
as it was heated the odor became so 
strong and disagreeable that only one 
cook was persistent enough to finish the 
job. One other insists that she even 
threw her roasting pan away. All agreed 
that they had never smelled anything so 
completely antisocial before. 

I would appreciate any light that any 
one can throw on this matter but request 
omission of the hypothesis that our cooks 
are without experience. Or are they? 
M. E. Nampa, Detroit, Mich 


91, 


Let’s Nail Those Game Hogs 


To the Editor ew OFF to Robert 
Outdoor Life: W. Tornowske for 

his defense of the 
hawk, in your August issue. He is right, 
it is more important to clamp down on 
came hogs than gripeyabout the hawk 
hunting for its living. I khew one fel- 
low who calls himself a sportsman, but 


When he goes hunting, a 2-day lim't in 


7 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU'RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


one day is nothing unusual. Seasons 
don't mean anything to him, and neither 
does the sex of his prey. 

When he went fishing last year he 
sent home more than 100 Ib. of fish in 2 
weeks, and brought another trunkful 
back with him. Size? Who cares? He 
was after fish, and the more he caught 
the harder he beat his chest. We'd better 
hurry up and start a crusade against 
such hogs, so when our boys get home 
they will have a chance to hunt and fish 
for fun.—John J. Kush, Chicago, Ill. 


To the Editor O MAN can be a 
Outdoor Life: friend of game 
birds and game-bird 
predators. If Tornowske had limited his 
praise to the useful hawks which prey 
on rodents it would have been all right, 
but he paid particular tribute to the 
falcon, which destroys more game birds 
than any other predator. The natural 
balance of things, which he prefers to 
any conservation plan, does not apply 
now that man has entered the picture 
with his car and his modern rifle. 
Suppose there are three pheasants i1 
a field. A hawk nabs one and a hunter 
shoots another. The one that’s left has 
no mate and cannot reproduce. Game 
cannot stand both predators and hunt- 
ers. We must curb its natural enemies 
or there will be no game for us. It is a 
fact that predator control helps our 
desirable wildlife. For instance, since 
Idaho got rid of most of its mountain 
lions we have more deer than ever be- 
fore Fred Vistercil, Roberts, Idaho. 


Too Bad the Dog Can’‘t Say 


To the Editor DOCTOR I know 
Outdoor Life: used to practice in 
a small mountain vil- 


lage. He liked everything about the town 
except its biggest dog, « black brute that 
growled menacingly cvery time it saw 
f 
(2) = 


- 4 . Z \ 44 
/ a 3) VY 





him. One day the doctor was crossing a 
street to avoid the canine’s home, when 
its master hailed him. Since the man had 
a grip on the animal, Doc ventured cau- 
tiously into the yard. The dog had tan- 
gled with a porcupine and had a face full 
of quills I'll hold him while you take 
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my pliers and yank ‘em out,” the ow 


said. The whined and 


dog 


throughout the long, painful operati 
Now maybe you think you can guess t 


rest. Next time the dog saw Do 


fawned all over him with gratitude. B 


that’s not the point of my story 
When I told two old homesteaders 
the Rockies about the incident one s 


“If that doctor had knowed his busin: . 


he wouldn't o’ needed the pliers. If } 
just snipped the outer ends of them sti: 
ers with scissors they'd 0’ come right 
Porky quills are hollow, you know, 
when you let air in, it sorta deflates 
and they slip right out.” 

I've been thinking this over fo: 
now and I still don’t know whether t] 
old-timer was right or not. What d¢ 
think ?-——G. De Wert, Red Cliff, Colo 


Pistol Permits and Red Tape 


HOSE fellows 
want to disarm 

public are at w 
right here in Massachusetts. My wif 
a good shot with both rifle and pistol 
when she recently applied for a } 
permit—even though she filled all the 
quirements—-her application was d 
“At the present time no permit 
issued to women in Wellesley,” the as 
wrote her. 

I am 1-A in the draft, waiting 
called, and my wife is 31 and the mot} 
of two young children. She was told « 
permit in the family is enough, and 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


apply again after I enter the arm: 
forces, but I'd like to know she } 
tected before I leave. Why should 


citizen who meets all the requireme: 


to carry a handgun be denied the 
stitutional right to do so at the wl 





the agent who handles the permit 
Some test of a person’s ability 
handle and use firearms should be ¢ 


applicants for permits, and anyone 
passes the test and fills the othe: 
O.K. 3 
LAby/ om ? 


As ype ey PE 
< g & 


snaried 





v2 
sary conditions should receive 
mit automatically. These exami 
should be held at regular inte? 


and judged 
game warde 


police of 


say every month 
of three persons: 
men, town clerks, 
others equally qualified Th 

know, if you apply for a permit 


that you'll have it within a month, wit 


out having to chase the issuing 
for months as I have had to do repe 
ly in the 4 years I’ve held a pern 
Harry Levins, Wellesley Hills, M 


Saving Work Bench Article: 


To the Editor OUR Sport 


Outdoor Life: Work Benc! 
other how-to-d« 
tures have guided me in making 


needed items of sports 
in getting extended use out of 
[ already had. Only tough part ab 


equipment 


was that an article on maki) 
case from a cardboard tubs 

scaler from a hacksaw blade might 
pear at a time when I was busil 


gaged in overhauling my rowboa 
when I got around to wanti! 
those particular ir 


structior 




















have thrown away the 


might 

issue of OuTpoor Lire they were in. 
This can’t happen any more, though. 

For the last seven or eight issues I have 


spouse 


clipping all the how-to-do-it ar- 
ticles and pasting them in a loose-leaf 
notebook so they’ll be on hand when I 


been 


want them. Even sportsmen without 
wives might like to adopt this practice, 
since it saves the trouble of looking 


through a number of issues to find what 
you want.—Ronald F. Shoemaker, Ith- 


icd, N. z. 


Variety in Trout Meat 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


POSSIBLE expla- 

nation for the ex- 
istence of both white 
and pink-fleshed brook trout was offered 
in a recent issue by Judge Robert T. 
Ervin. He quoted a theory that—in one 
lake in Maine, at any rate—the pink 
trout live in clear water while the whites 
are found in the section that has a mud 
bottom 

My belief—and it applies to brookies, 
rainbows, and brown trout alike—is that 
the pink-fleshed specimens eat more or 
else get more nourishing food than the 
others. I have noticed that the pinks 
have a layer of fat on their stomachs 
which the white ones lack. The larger 
a trout grows the more adept at forag- 
ing it becomes. Consequently, in waters 
around here, a white-fleshed trout weigh- 
ing more than 1% Ib. is rare. 

The bottom of the water can’t have 
much to do with it, as our lake beds 
vary from gravel to clay or marl, while 
the bottoms of the streams vary from 
gravel to mud. When it comes to eating, 
I find the white meat flat and tasteless, 
the pink firm and flavorful—James E. 


Taylor, Owen Sound, Ont., Canada. 


The Irresistible Out West 


RRESISTIBLE is the 

right name for that 
fly Harry H. Edel de- 
scribed some time ago in OvuTpoor LiFe. 
He told of its phenomenal work in East- 
ern waters. Well, Western species don’t 
ignore it either—far from it. I tried 
tying it in several sizes, from 10 to 14, 
and the fish like ’em all. In fact, the 
first fish I caught on a dry fly this 
season, an 18-in. fighting rainbow, was 
taken on a No. 12 Irresistible. Browns, 
brookies, cutthroats—it appeals to them 
ll. I like it too, especially along toward 
evening when the ordinary dry fly be- 
comes a little hard to distinguish against 
the dark water. 

The white-and-pink-meat argument 
tempts me to stick my oar in. Both are 
found side by side in Montana streams, 
with the white-fleshed trout usually pre- 
Cominating. But in Howe Lake, on the 
west side of Glacier Park, the cutthroats 
stow to a couple of pounds or more, and 
all have meat almost as red as salmon. 
Ve attribute it to the fine red silt which 
‘omposes the bottom. Whether it affects 
the spawn or the hatched fish is some- 
thing for the ichthyologists to ponder.— 
4.1, Allison, Butte, Mont. 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


For Antelope Hunting 


To the Editor HE exchange of let- 
Outdoor Life: ters headed ‘‘All 

They Need is a Chance 
to Learn,” in which a South Dakota 
hunter gives his experience hunting ante- 
lope, inspires me to add what I think 
about the little creatures. 

I am a custom rifle maker by profes- 
sion and I have made and tried many 
rifles on all the big game of the Western 
states. I was born and raised in big 
game country and have hunted since boy- 
hood, which, by the way, is a long time 
since. It is my firm conviction that the 
antelope is one of the hardest of big- 


game animals to stop quickly. I have 
seen a buck shot through the paunch 
with a 180-gr. soft-point bullet from a 


.300 Magnum—and stay on his feet and 
run. I have found the 110-gr. high-speed 
bullet to be about the most deadly of any 
.30/06 bullet on such game as deer and 
antelope. 

Shock, not the size or weight of the 
bullet, is the thing that kills quickly, 
especially on animals that offer as little 
resistance to bullets as do deer and 
antelope. 

Jack O'Connor's explanation, that an- 
telope that stand and look back when 
only a short distance from hunters have 
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re 
never been hunted and consequently 


have no fear of man, is probably correct. 
But where they are hunted every season, 
if they stop and look back it will be. from 
far away and then not for long. Prac- 
tically all my shots have been at swiftly 
running animals. I have rarely seen 
standing animals within shooting range. 

I have experimented with rifles of 
various calibers and bullets of various 
weights, and have settled down to a 
small-caliber, light, high-speed bullet for 
quick, clean kills. I am now using a .250 
Magnum with .300 Magnum case necked 
to .25 caliber and shooting a 90-gr. soft- 
point bullet at a muzzle velocity of 4,200 
foot seconds. This is the most deadly 
rifle I have ever used—just the thing for 
swiftly running antelope or those rare 
standing shots at long range. The fine 
accuracy and flat trajectory make it a 
perfect chuck rifle too.—Chas. A. Evans, 
Klamath Falls, Oreg. 


Kodiak Bears Grow Big 


en ee JACK- 
SON was right 
when he said, in 
“What's on Your Mind?”, that it’s not 
sporting to use “commando tactics’ on 
game. Right, that is, unless that soldier 
who machine-gunned a Kodiak bear and 
the Navy men who blew one up with 
dynamite did so in self-defense. I have had 
duty in Kodiak, Alaska and know a little 
about that bear. He is a mean animal 
and often attacks without provocation. 
I heard of one of them charging five 
men who were armed with a .45 Thomp- 
son submachine gun, two .30 Browning 
automatic rifles, and two .30 Springfield 
rifles. Close to 100 bullets were fired 
from the five weapons before the brute 
fell, 6 ft. away from the men. Would you 
call those fellows “unsportsmanlike”’? 
Regarding the size of the Kodiak 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 
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bear: Jackson queries the existence of a 
20-ft. specimen or one weighing 4,000 lb. 
Well, I wouldn't doubt that a few might 
approach those figures. Specimens have 
been heard of as heavy as 2,600 lb. and 
from 14 to 16 ft. long. Once when I was 
hunting ptarmigan with three buddies 
we found a Kodiak bear track which 
measured 22 in. from toe to heel. I'll 
bet no cub dropped that footprint.- 
Douglas J. Wheaton, U. 8. Navy. 


The Ruffed Grouse—a Wise Fool? 


To the Editor UFFED GROUSE 
Outdoor Life: are not dumb-bells. 
snaps John Ryan (in 
August issue), peeved that Wm. 
Cary Duncan said they sometimes show 
i lack of intelligence. I have hunted 
ruffed grouse for more than 60 years 
and agree with both Ryan, who claims 
it is a fine game bird, and Duncan, who 
Says it is occasionally stupid. 
In making the 2l-mile drive between 


your 


Emo, Ontario, and my cabin on Off 
Lake, I have seen hundreds of ruffed 
grouse sitting right in the road. Many 


times I practically have to stop the car 
to avoid running over them. If a man 
were to keep at 25 miles an hour and 
disregard the birds I think at times he 
would kill 15 or 20 every mile. I have 
also walked within 10 ft. of single birds 
perched in trees and they showed no 


more game-bird instinct than the fool 
hen, which can be knocked over with a 
club 

Other times, though, I have hunted 


ruffed grouse in various sections of the 
country, and all I had to show for a 
hard day’s work with a good dog was 
three or four birds. On such occasions 
as that the ruffed indeed a 
game bird par ercellence. And, smart 
or dumb, he is mighty good eating.— 
George B. Spencer, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Great Day A-comin’ 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


WO years have 

passed since I've 
had a chance to hunt 
ducks, grouse, rabbits, or deer—or get in 
any fresh-water fishing. Frankly, I miss 
those happy days in field and forest and 
along the river. But I am grateful that I 
can at least maintain contact with them 
through OvuTpoor LIFE. 

The stories and pictures you publish 
bring back those pleasant memories of 
cool, misty autumn dawns, the whistle of 
mallards’ wings, the smell of burnt shot- 
gun powder, the tangy fragrance of pine 
needles, the whir of flushing grouse. I 
read your magazine for many years be- 
fore I entered the armed forces, but it 
means more to me now than ever before. 
It brings us who are so far from home 
back so close to home! 
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Game is quite plentiful here in Great 
Britain, but time is scarce. All most of 
us can do is wait for the big day when 
we step out of our cockpits for the last 
time and can return to our fishing rods, 
our guns, and our patiently waiting 
dogs. That day can’t come too soon for 
me!—Fred Humphrey, Royal Canadian 
Air Force. 














RE Lots of people who would like outboard motors can't buy one these 
days. Lots of these people need the relaxation an outboard moto, 


prov ides. 


f If you own an outboard, share your fun. When you go “fishin’”, 
TAKE A FRIEND. Invite someone who hasn't fished and introduc: 
him to the restful, healing sport of an afternoon on the water. You, 


It goes without saying, of course, that you'll have more fishin’ time 
and more fun all around —if the third party on your trip is a S« 


[ your friend aud the daily work of both, will all be better for it. 







* Ilorse. The Sea-Horse is a born fishin’ friend. 





THERE 15S 
NO SUBSTITUTE 

DEALERSHIPS: All of the many thousands of Sea-Horse outboard \ 
motors being manufactured are for the armed services and essential \ x 
needs. But if you are interested in selling and servicing outboard mo- \ 


tors after the war, write us now—no matter what your Jocation may be. 


JOHNSON MOTORS, WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS Se YOUR OUTT= 


BUY WAR BONDS 


JOHNSON SEA-HORSES for DEPENDability 
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. WE MUST KILL OFF 
fERS* OUR SURPLUS DEE 


" TO SAVE AZZ FROM 


ALLEN PARSONS STARVA TION 


SK the average big-game hunter if he thinks we have year—to keep our greatly augmented army of hunters happy. 

















too many deer and you'll get an emphatic answer. It would be swell for everybody if we could see all our 
‘Too many deer!” he'll exclaim. ‘““How can there be Eastern, Southern, and Lake states alive with fat and sassy 
too many? The more deer there are,” he'll go on,  white-tail bucks, and all our Western forests and canyons 


the better the hunting. In most places there aren't nearly thick with muleys. But, unfortunately, it takes more than 
enough deer to meet the present light demand and what’s it fervent wishing to assure continued good deer hunting. That 
going to be like after the war, when we all will have more demands scientific game management—the cool-headed 
time for sport, and when maybe a couple of million returned making and carrying out of plans which don't break any 
service men will want to go hunting? I tell you we're going of the rules decreed by bountiful but hard-boiled old Mother 
to need every single deer that this country is capable of Nature. And we can't afford ever to forget No. 1 of that 
producing!” stern lady’s deer rules, which is that if you want continued 
Check, brother—if you'll substitute the word ‘‘support’’ for good deer hunting you mustn't allow the deer population 
produce.”” There’s no question but that, after the war, we're 
going to need big deer herds—-and need them year after 















J Many a section where théy once were scarce is now badly 
| overrun—and the buck law has outlived its usefulness. For 
wherever there is too little browse to go round, the excess deer 
must be shot down, antlers or no antlers. 

] This is the finding of experts, whose views were sought by 
Outdoor Life and are summarized here as part of its thorough- 
going program for postwar planning now. Do your part by 


backing the right kind of conservation measures—and help 











avert unnecessary tragedy. 
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Where there are more deer on 
2 given area than it can grow 
food for, there comes a day ia. 
when only the hunter stands 
, Setween them and a slow death 
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area to increase to the point 
where there are more deer than the 
area can grow food to feed-—that for 
his good and your own you mustn't 
give Danny Deer and his sisters so 
much protection that he grows too big 
for his buckskin breeches. 

Four years ago, when I interviewed 
federal and state conservation chiefs, 
game-management technicians, and 
other experts to get the facts for the 
article “More Deer Today Than Ever 
Before,”” which appeared in the Decem- 
ber, 1940, issue of OUTDOOR LIFE, I real- 
ized that all was not well in Deerland. 
Even then early danger signals were 
up in many districts of the great white- 
tail states of Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin, and mule deer were get- 
ting out of hand in some parts of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Colorado, and Utah. 


on any 


UBSEQUENT events have proved 

that those danger signals were not 
false alarms. In every one of the dis- 
tricts which in 1940 showed symptoms 
of excessive deer population, overuse 
has damaged the range. How severe the 
damage has been, and whether the 
range ever can recover fully from it, 
depends on whether corrective meas- 
ures were taken—-and on how soon they 
were taken. Drastic action based on 
unpalatable but inescapable facts rather 
than on prejudice or sentiment has 
cleaned up a few of our overcrowded 
“deer slums,” but the big picture shows 
that nationally the food-shortage evil 
has increased rather than diminished in 
the last four years. 

The history of our American deer 
herds is a story of feast and famine 
“first bonanza, then borasca,’”’ as the 
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old-time gold miners used to remark 
more or less philosophically when a 
rich lode faulted out. 

A lot of us who still are capable of 
toting a .30/30 through a dawn-to-dusk 
hunt remember the lean and hungry 
years early in the century when getting 
your buck was both a chore and a 
triumph. 


HEN, after the herds in most parts 

of the country had been shot down 
too close to the vanishing point, the 
deer were given an eleventh-hour re- 
prieve. Game laws were enacted in 
states which never before had had 
them, and states which already had 
game laws got tough about enforcing 
them. Despite their cussing, thousands 
of rugged individualists who all their 
lives had been used to going deer hunt- 
ing whenever they craved venison, and 
with no formality beyond taking Old 
Betsy out of the closet and slipping a 
few cartridges into their pocket, were 
forced to observe close seasons and to 
fork over license fees. Market hunting 
was banned. So was hounding, except 
in a few Southern states where the 
dense subtropical underbrush makes 
dogless deer hunting practically im- 
possible. A bucks-only law was enacted 
in most states. Federal and state agen- 
cies carried through large-scale pro- 
grams of predator control. Numerous 
game refuges were established, and on 
them both bucks and does were given 
year-round protection against hunting. 

The deer responded to all this by 
staging the most spectacular comeback 
in conservation history. The numbers 
of both white-tails and mule deer in- 
creased rapidly; in many districts deer 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. HOECKER 


Sad to say, game laws at times have 
proved too rigid to meet changed 
conditions, and it would have been 
better for deer and hunters both if 
many a summons hadn't been issued 





populations fairly bounced. Before t! 
food problem on most areas had ti 
to become more than a threat, the de 

especially the white-tails—got a: 
other break. Gigantic lumbering oper 
tions in the Eastern and Lake stat 
had cleared 
shades out deer browse, and had lk 
behind vast cutover areas covered wit! 
uprising second growth that provid 
seemingly limitless deer food. While 
is the deer’s nature to stay put or 
limited range, which usually is mu 
larger for mule deer than for whit: 
tails, youngsters in quest of the m 
abundant life gradually spread out 
populated desirable adjacent country 
Many of the young white-tails ‘‘foll 
the slashings,”’ usually after a laps¢ 
a few years, but sometimes close on 
heels of the departing lumbermen's 
calked boots. 

Happy days were here again for deer 
hunters. But as long as thirty years 
ago a few informed and realistic con 
servationists raised their voices in 
warning. Unless, they said, effe 
scientific control were set up for 
pyramiding deer population it even 
tually would eat itself out of existenc 
The seemingly limitless food supplies 
of the cutover country, they explained 
were in reality far from inexhaustibl 
and were bound to dwindle as second 
growth saplings matured into sizable 
trees. To most hunters these predi 
tions that someday we would have too 
many deer were merely cheering omens 
of ever-improving sport. 

Deer obey enthusiastically the Go 
Book’s admonition to be fruitful and 
multiply. Healthy does normally pro 
duce twins, and more often than occa- 


sionally triplets, every 
spring for fifteen or six 
teen years. The herd of 


white-tails maintained by 
the University of Michigan 
on its George Reserve gave 
a small-scale but instructive 
demonstration of how deer 
increase under favorable 
conditions. In 1928 this 
closed and guarded range 
was stocked with four does 
and two bucks. In six years 
the herd increased to 160 
and a deer line beginning to 
show on the trees was evi- 
dence that the range was 
being damaged by overust 
The action taken was 
prompt, unsentimental, and 
effective. The deer we 
shot down until only fift) 
were left. The herd has been 
kept pegged at that size by 


removing each year (th 
number of animals equaling 
that year’s increase. The 


range has recovered fully 
from its brief period of ov« 
browsing, and both the deer 
and the land they live off 
are in a healthful condition 
because they have beed 
kept in balance. 

Aldo Leopold, University 
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of Wisconsin wildlife authority, calls 
cumulative increases in deer popula- 
tions which cause serious damage to 
the range “deer irruptions.’’ There have 
been such almost-explosive increases 
in parts of the East, the Lake states, 
the mountain region of the South, the 
Intermountain Region, and the Pacific 
Coast—and unless effective preventive 
measures are taken promptly there are 
going to be more of them. The principal 
causes of these irruptions have been the 
puck law, predator removal, the game- 
refuge system, and strict law enforce- 
ment: and the only known remedy is to 
kill does as well as bucks until there 
ire no more deer than the area on 
which they live can support. 

If this is done promptly the range 
will recover. Otherwise the herd will 
be reduced by starvation and disease 
after the deer-supporting capacity of 
the range has been damaged probably 
beyond repair. 

The number of deer that any given 
area can support—not the number it 
can produce—depends on how much 
winter browse it can grow. Deer-food 
shortage is not a summer but a winter 
problem; which is one of the reasons 
many wildlife authorities say that the 
lush coastal-plain region of the South 
could be made to produce more deer 
and small game than any other section 
of the country. In cold climates deer 
have an unfortunate habit of crowding 
into traditional wintering ‘‘yards’’—and 
of starving in them after the browse is 
eaten bare as high as they can reach, 
even when there is abundant easily ob- 
tainable food only a mile or two away. 
In food-shortage areas the melting snow 
of spring reveals the emaciated car- 
casses of hundreds or even thousands 
of deer that just couldn’t rustle enough 
grub to take them through the winter. 
If herds that are too large aren’t re- 
duced, winter losses invariably exceed 
the number of deer that the most lib- 
eral state game commission would per- 
mit its hunters to take—a stupid waste 
both of good sport and good meat. 

The tragic history of the mule deer 
m the Kaibab National Forest in Ari- 
ona should be long remembered as an 
example of what is likely to happen if 
i deer herd is protected so well that it 
grows too big for its range, and steps 





Some sportsmen, brought up un- 
der the bucks-only low, look on 


"he doe as somehow sacred 
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Every spring for 15 or 16 years a doe normally produces twins, or sometimes triplets. When deer 
thus obey the Good Book's admonition to be fruitful and multiply, the herds build up fast 


to reduce the herd are not started until 
after its ‘“irruption” is well under way 

When the Kaibab was set up as a fed- 
eral game preserve in 1906 there were 
about 4,000 muleys on it. Restricted 
hunting (bucks only, of course) was 
permitted after 1913, but the deer in- 
creased so rapidly that by 1924 there 
were 100,000 of them—in such poor 
condition that hunters said ‘‘you could 
slit the hide and shake out the bones.” 
The first indications of overbrowsing 
had appeared in 1918, and some fawns 
had starved in 1920; the Forest Service 
wanted to halt the increase by per- 
mitting the killing of does, but the state 
game authorities wouldn't agree to it. 

Then nature did the job. In two hard 
winters a total of 60,000 deer starved 
to death. The eaten-up range couldn't 
produce enough food for the 40,000 sur- 
vivors, and by 1939 the herd had dwin- 
dled to a mere 10,000. Now there are 
about 16,000—-probably about as many 
as the partly recovered range can sup- 
port. Game-management experts say 
that if the necessary large-scale doe kill- 
ing had been started in 1918, its present 
leer-carrying capacity would be 30,000 

In how many of the numerous dis- 
tricts which in 1940 were showing un- 
mistakable indications of too-large dee. 
populations does this Kaibab tragedy 
of waste threaten to repeat itself? In- 
formation supplied by state conserva- 
tion officials and U. S. Forest Service 
game-management experts seems to in- 
dicate that about 
one third of our 
best deer country 
now is carrying 
deer populations 
too large for the 
winter food avail- 
able. 

That doesn’t 
mean that there 
are too many deer 
in every “deer 
state.” In a lot of 
them the range 
could support 
many more and 
provide better 
hunting. Itdoesn’t 
mean that even in 
states where the 


deer situation has come to a boil all the 
good deer country is overpopulated. But 
it does mean that in many parts of the 
nation there are danger areas about 
which something decisive must be done 

and done right away—if tragedies on 
the Kaibab model are to be averted, and 
our future hunting made safe. 

Let’s take a look at conditions in 
some of these districts where the too- 
many-deer danger signal is up. 

There’s Pennsylvania, great game 
and fish state. The Keystone state is an 
excellent example of the evolution from 
too few to too many. In 1907 there were 
so few deer left that hunters succeeded 
in killing only 200; in 1922 they thought 
they had a big year when they bagged 
6,115 bucks; in 1940 they shot 40,995 
bucks’ and 145,580 antlerless deer—a 
total of 186,575 white-tails, the biggest 
one-season deer kill on record for any 
state 

Pennsylvania's deer “irrupted” in the 
late 1920's; in 1931 there were 800,000 
white-tails in the state, but winter food 
for only 250,000. In the ten years to 
1941 the state game commission opened 
antlerless-deer seasons which 
enabled hunters to take 450,000 does 
ind fawns. By 1958 the herd had been 
reduced to its present size of about half 
a million head partly by hunting and 
partly and wastefully by starvation. 

What has happened in many Penn- 
sylvania deer districts is well illustrated 
by present conditions on the big Alle- 
gheny National Forest in the northwest 
corner of the state. Careful estimates 
placed the number of deer there in 1938 
at 60,000. A doe season relieved the 
pressure by taking 24,000 of them, but 
by then overbrowsing had depleted the 
range so severely that in the winter of 
1942-43 many white-tails starved to 
death. Now only 9,000 are left, and the 
menace of winter starvation hangs over 
them. If prompt herd reduction had 
protected the browse the forest could 
have supported 30,000 deer; now it fails 
to support adequately less than a third 
of that number. 

Aldo Leopold summed up the Pennsyl- 
vania situation accurately and neatly 
when he said, “It is an open question 
whether the Pennsylvania history is 


Continued on page 75) 
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By PAUL W. GARTNER 


VER get downright sore at a fish? 

I don’t mean making a disparag- 

ing remark about some scaly 

fighter which, after a tackle and 
nerve-rending scrap, finally fins his 
nose at you and disappears for keeps. 
You can’t be mad at that fish; you re- 
spect him too much. 

I mean really hot under the collar 
as I was one sunny October day—at a 
fish I hadn't even tried to hook. What 
peeved me was the way I saw him be- 
having—misbehaving, rather—in a pool 
of clear river water just below the ledge 
to which my, Canuck friend, Bud Lam- 
mers, and I had so cautiously crawled. 

It was the Adams River, just north- 
east of the Kamloops district of British 
Columbia, where the wildest of water 
bounds for short miles from Adams 
Lake to a westerly arm of Shuswap 
Lake. Salmon, clearly visible above the 
sandy bottom, were in the act of spawn- 
ing. For some time we had been observ- 
ing a pair of sockeyes actively circling 
above the spawning beds, and the occa- 
* sional arguments that arose when unat- 
tached males wandered too close for 


16 


g- Dollies hav 


a feast doy at such times 
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honorable intentions. It 
was a wildlife study to re- 
member. 

Then came an intruder 
of another species, larger 
and darker than the dus- 
ky-red salmon. Instantly 
the male sockeye was aft- 
er the newcomer, nipping 
him above the tail and 
then following him into 
white water where we 
lost sight of him. Her 
mate decoyed away, the 
female salmon ranged 
slowly above her spawn- 
ing bed, apparently await- 
ing the return of her 
spouse. 

As I watched and won- 
dered, another finned gang- 
ster came into the scene 
and I saw him butt the female’s side so 
heavily that, spent as she was from mi- 
gration, she appeared momentarily 
stunned. But within seconds she was 
gone, and the marauder swam above 
the bed until the male salmon returned 


Worst predator of northwestern waters. See that greedy m 
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to drive him away from the vicin! 
“Now will you believe what I hav 

said about the Dolly Varden?” den 

ed my companion. 
“I don’t get it,” I had to confess 
“You saw how the male salmon 
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after the first Dolly?” Lammers ex- 
plained. “When the female was left 
alone, another Dolly came in to the 
spawning bed and butted her in the side 
to make her lose the eggs that were 
about to be laid. Then he ate them. 
3eautiful picture, isn’t it? The Dolly 
Varden is the worst predator that ever 
roamed fresh water!” 

And so I got downright angry at a 
fish that had never done anything to me. 
We like to think of most game fish as 
gentlemen. Even the muskie—though 
often called the wolf of northern waters 

wouldn’t descend so low as to knock 
eggs from another fish too large for him 
to swallow. And he fights his battles 
alone, not in trailing packs as the Dolly 
Varden is known to do. 

Dolly Varden! That’s a laugh—but 
it is the name by which thousands of 
West Coast anglers know the finned 
marauder, Salvelinus malma, the only 
char native to the Pacific watershed. 
“Malma” is a fitting species designa- 
tion for this tyrant, for it signifies “bad 
one,” and he is just that. 

For the name “Dolly Varden” Charles 
Dickens is indirectly responsible. In his 
novel, Barnaby Rudge, there was a 
lively gal called Dolly Varden who liked 
more than a touch of pink or cherry in 
her clothes. Bright-flowered Dolly Var- 
den dresses became the rage when Dick- 
ens toured the States in the early 1840's; 
and some prominent young woman of 
the day, seeing a fingerling of the 
species, with its brilliant speckles, is 
said to have remarked that it was a 
“Dolly Varden trout.” The speckles dim 
with age. 

Though the Dolly enjoys the distinc- 
tion of belonging to the same genus as 
the also colorful Eastern brook trout, 








S. fontinalis, he suffers measurably in 
sporting qualities. Bless the brookie— 
but may he never meet up with his giant 
cousin of Western waters, for I fear that 
individual would not let family relation- 
ship stand in the way of his greed. 

The Dolly, in fact, seems to recognize 
nothing but his own insatiable appetite. 
When full grown he has a cavernous 
mouth and stomach, both of which he 
uses to his greatest gastronomical ad- 
vantage. To him a ten-inch trout is 
merely an appetizer. His favorite menu 
is likely to be half a dozen kokanees 
a curious race of dwarfed salmon which 
I shall later describe more fully. 

And when his gluttonous feeding has 
built the Dolly into a specimen some 
three feet long, gone is the false camou- 
flage of polka dots. His general green- 
ish appearance has given way to gray- 
ish silver, particularly if he is a sea- 
run specimen, and he is sometimes mis- 
taken for a steelhead or a cutthroat. 
In swampy waters associated with the 
Northwest this char may have taken on 
a brownish tone. 

But whatever his coloration, he re- 
mains one of the most voracious aquatic 
animals that ever lay in wait to attack 
smaller, weaker, and slower fishes. 
Up in British Columbia he is often 
called a bull trout, which to me jis far 
more appropriate than “Dolly Varden.” 

Much of the char’s malicious charac- 
ter I learned from my Canadian friend 
the afternoon we witnessed one of na- 
ture’s survival dramas; other ignoble 
facts came to me later. Lammers and 
I had been hunting—several black bears 
had been reported in the vicinity—and 
our fishing tackle was some miles of 


rocky road away, in the town of Chase. 
It would be dark before we could cast 
a lure, we thought; but other affairs in- 
tervened and it was six days before we 
could return to the Adams River. 

This day we were loaded for bull 
trout rather than for bears, and took 
both fly rods and bait-casting tackle 
along. One look at that wild river, and 
you’d shake your head at the idea of 
holding a giant fish on a 5%-ounce 
split bamboo, even with a healthy spool 
of line. Lammers assured me, however, 
that such a possibility was remote, be- 
cause the Dolly in his later years seems 
to ignore feathered lures. My partner’s 
best Dolly on a fly had been less than 
two pounds, a brightly speckled speci- 
men that apparently had not yet be- 
come a gangster. 

I suggested that we might try a 
chunk of bull-moose meat—which 
brought a laugh—but sometime later I 
learned from a Polish settler that he 
had caught Dolly Vardens in the neigh- 
boring North Thompson River on 
pieces of caribou meat. 

Again Lammers and I crept to the 
ledge above the salmon pool; but today 
there were no undulating forms above 
the white sand. Perhaps they were out 
in the swifter water. We started out 
with flies, streamers that simulated 
young fish or minnows. Within half a 
dozen casts Lammers picked up a 
twelve-inch Kamloops trout, which is 
the northern brother of our rainbow. 
As the morning progressed we took more 
of these fine fighting fish, although the 
majority of strikers missed the stream- 
er hooks. 

(Continued on page 108) 


FISHING FOR THE DOLLY VARDEN= 


From just below the Adams River dam came several Kamloops trout, but only one D. Varden 


KIN OF THE EASTERN BROOKIE, BUT 
A BIG BAD ACTOR FROM WAY BACK 





mouth! 





cinity 
have 
mand- 







- Charlie Edward (above), friendly Indian 


sage, who gave the white men a bit of 
good advice: "You fish lake, not river” 
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A BUCh 


T THE RISK of being considers 
antisocial, I confess that I d 
not in the least mind deer hunt 
ing alone. I enjoy the cor 

genial coffee-cup company of othe 
sportsmen in camp or cabin as much a 
anybody—for where else can manl\ 
tongues wag on happily in the hair, 
chested chat of guns and game, antle: 
and alibis, and get away with it? But 
when actually barging out to bop 
buck, hunting alone ain’t bad. 

For instance, one tramping tré 
makes less noise than two—especial!, 
the other feller’s. As for pussy-footir 
up on one of these thicket-loving mule bucks of th: 
New Mexico mountain timber helt, three or more boot 
hunters lining out together might just as well sin; 
“Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching” and 
done with it. Twosomes are liable to be talky, too; and 
mule-deer bucks don’t wear big ears just to flap at flies 
Of course sometimes lone hunters also talk to the: 
selves (specially just after stepping on a slippery st 
and hitting the hillside with hefty hips), but as long 
as it doesn’t spoil a buck stalk for somebody els: 
who cares? 

The main advantage in hunting alone, however, is th: 
absence of an audience when you pull a boner 
failing to spot that ten-pointer bedded behind a bush 
time to shoot, or missing a shot or two (just 
practice), or even betraying a boyish buck fever by lever- 
ing a shell out of the ol’ .30/30 when it’s already load: 














































HO likes to return unbloody-handed to camp after 
hunting all day with Tom, Dick, or Sylvester and 
have to hear them reporting how it happened: 

“Why, I could see that ten-pointer plain as day al 
the time! I just thought I’d give Natty Bumpo here 
first crack at him. Of course, if I'd known he is blind ir 
one eye an’ can’t see out of the other, I’d have- 

Or: “Shucks, if I'd had any idea High-shootin’ Hubert 
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SAYS ITS A TOUGH JOB! 


was going to miss I could easily have 


knocked that buck over myself. but” + ~=« Fhe moral of this lively fable is that 


Or: “Talk about buck fever!” 

But why go on? You've all been on 
the receiving end of such razzberry one 
time or another—and like as not rated 
t. Maybe you’ve even dished it out 
yn occasion. 


UT when you pull a boner hunting 
alone, there’s nobody but the magpies to tell on you. 

Even if somebody else from your camp hears those shots 
you missed and surmises it might have been you, you can 
always casually remark, “Yeah, I heard all that bangin’ 
myownself. Wonder who it could have been ?”’ 

Yep, hunting alone has its advantages. But here in the 
fir-spruce-aspen belt of the New Mexico Rockies where the 
mule bucks tote a heap of taller and their haunts are far 
from taw, it sometimes presents a problem, too: the problem 
of packing him in. I propose here to discuss it simply and 
helpfully (you hope), for as you can see from the pictures 
it can be anything but simple. 

Of course the easiest way is to head back to camp or 
ranch with a hunk of liver, holler for help, and go back next 
day with a couple of cowboy stevedores and a pack horse. 
But who wants to come in with a mere token of liver when 
he can enjoy the hairy-chested triumph of not only knocking 
down a 200-pound buck but also toting him in in toto, alone 
and unaided—except by his horse? 

This being the West, of course you’ve got a horse around 
somewhere—owned, hired, borrowed, or stolen. In this patch 
of timbered mountains where I do most of my own buck- 
fevering, a considerable area adjoining the only road is 
wisely set aside as a game refuge, and it is several miles 
practically straight up across the refuge to legal hunting 
grounds. Unless you want to start your day’s hunt with a 
lame back and a leg ache, that climb 
calls for a horse to set on. Besides, 
you need him to bring home the bacon. 
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deer wrangling, conducted as a one-man 
proposition, is a sport for the heroic 


By S. OMAR BARKER 


Since your best chance to checkmate a deer, however, is 
afoot, you like as not have left this pony tied up in the timber 
at the refuge boundary sometime around the crack of dawn. 
So when you knock over a 200-pounder somewhere on Leg- 
weary Mountain about backache o'clock that afternoon, the 
first thing to do—after outing the buck’'s innards, of couse—is 
to go fetch the horse. 

The ride back will rest you, and finally here you are, with 
a bronc and a buck, and all you've got to do is load one on 
the other. Before you’re through, if the buck is big and the 
bronc is a bit skittish, you may decide it doesn’t matter much 
which. If your name is Charles Atlas, your problem is simple. 
You just grab a tail holt with your manly fist, swing the dead 
buck a couple times around your head and drop him in the 
saddle. If you don’t feel quite that muscular you tie a rope 
around his antlers, take a hitch around the saddle horn, and 
heave. 


EE! Up he comes! (Whoa, pony!) Just far enough to 
S gouge a sharp antler point into the horse’s shoulder 
(Whoa, dammit, whoa!) and start that snuffy equine sidling 
off down the hill. After while you get him quieted and try it 
again. You’ve rubbed blood on the horse’s nostrils to make 
him feel neighborly with the scent, and probably by now 
you've got him blindfolded. So he doesn't move much this 
time while you heave. 


Neither does the deer. You've got the front end up just 


high enough for the front legs to bobble around, and when 


you grab an armful of hairy haunch (Continued on page 110) 
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Bird hunting is the mainspring of Jim's existence. That October, as usual, he was in Michigan 


OR TWO WEEKS I had been 
downhearted because I couldn't 
make the trip. It’s 300 miles from 
my home up to the prairie-chicken 


country in Michigan's Upper Penin- 
sula, along the south shore of Lake 
Superior. That's a long drive at war- 


time speed limits; and besides, though 
gas rationing was still in the future 
that October, my judgment and con- 
science alike told me I wasn’t justified 
in driving 600 miles just for two or 
three days of shooting. So I put the 
idea aside. 

But I wasn’t happy about it. Chicken 
shooting is in a class by itself, with no 
substitute in the upland game fields. 
The wide and empty sweep of the dry 
marshes, dun brown under the autumn 
sun; the willow and aspen thickets 
shaking their yellow leaves in the cool 
wind; the scarlet blueberry brush on 
the sandy knolls—those are its stage 
settings in the country where I know it. 
That Lake Superior district is a pleasant 
place to be in October, and I like chicken 
hunting because it takes me there. I like 
it too for the wildness of the birds and 
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their exasperating behavior in front of 
the dogs, and for the occasional day 
when they forget to be wary and you 
get really good shooting as a result. 

September waned and the season drew 
nearer and my life was getting more 
and more empty. It began to look as 
though I'd have a real case of chicken- 
itis. Then I got a break. 

I came down to my desk one morning 
and found a wire that meant I had to 
be in the Upper Peninsula on business 
the first week in October. It wouldn't 
require any extra gas, extra rubber, or 
extra effort to take gun and boots and 
hunting coat along. That solved every- 
thing. I was still marveling at my own 
good luck when Jim Hacquoil called me 
from Detroit 


IM is a confirmed bird hunter if ever 

I knew one. He starts the year with 
quail down in Georgia or Mississippi 
and sometimes manages to weave in a 
spot of turkey shooting before he comes 
back North in time for the trout season. 
He lays off through the summer of 
necessity, but September is likely to 


find him on the Saskatchewan prairies 
The first two weeks of October he de 
votes to our own chicken and grouss 
country. The latter half of October it’s 
pheasants and grouse in the Lower Pen 
insula of Michigan, and he winds up th: 
fall on quail in Indiana or Missour 
Hard schedule to take, that. 


IRD hunting is the mainspring of! 

Jim's existence. He has a busines 
and a car and a few other minor in 
terests but they remain definitely minor 
I knew what he had in mind the minut 
I heard his voice on the phone. 

“Going up?” he asked. 

“Sure! I’ve been planning it all sum 
mer,” I lied. It’s rank heresy to admit 
to Jim that anything can interfere with 
bird hunting. 

“Swell!” he shot back, and then began 
making medicine. “I’m going to open 
in the Seney marshes. How about meet 
ing up there?” 

The season was to open on Thursda\ 
“I can’t be there till late Saturday,” |! 
explained. 

“That’s O.K.”’ Jim agreed. “I’ve got a 
week or ten days anyway. Going 


stay at Blaney. That all right wit 
you?” 
It was. 


“T’m taking the pointer, and Beau 


and Ronny,” Jim went on. “See yi 
Saturday night.” 
Then he added as an afterthought 


“T’ll have a flock of chickens tied 


for you. That’s the only way y 
get any.” 
“You can commit hara-kiri!” I 


torted, and hung up. 

Everything was rosy as far as I 
concerned from that minute on. I ¢ 
enjoyed the drive north in spite of 
speed limit. It had been thirty mont! 
since I had crossed the Straits 
Mackinac into the Upper Peninsula, a! 
I let my mind run back over a lot 
good trips while I drove along. I 
called the first fall I killed a deer 
Drummond Island, and grouse in t 
big woods along the Tahquamer 
River. I hunted sharptails again in t 
abandoned clearings around Ewen a 
trailed coyotes on snowshoes throu 
the swamps south of Sault Sainte Mar 

I began going into that country b 
in 1927. A man picks up a lot of ple 
ant mental pictures in fifteen hunt 
seasons and they make good compani 
on a long drive. 

I rolled into Blaney after dark a! 
found Jim waiting for me at the in 
We lugged my gear up to my room al 
sat there for an hour while Jim t 
me about the shooting he had had th: 
first three days. It had been only fai! 
There were plenty of birds, he explain« 
but they’d been hard to get at, as usu 
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The Brittany spaniel trotted out of the willows pleased and proud, with a mouthful of chicken 


The night was wild for early October. 
Cold rain slatted against the windows 
and the wind was loud at the house 
corners. Jim broke off finally to listen 
to the weather. After a minute he 
grinned in deep satisfaction. 

‘This is swell!” he announced. “It'll 
be wet and miserable tomorrow. Maybe 
them blamed chickens will lay to a 
dog.” His eyes took on a pained ex- 
pression. “They drive you crazy in good 
weather,” he exclaimed. Then he re- 
peated it, chuckling, “I’m telling you, 
they drive you crazy!” 

I had hunted chickens in the Seney 
marshes enough to know what Jim 
meant. Offhand you wouldn't think of 
the Upper Peninsula as prairie-chicken 

uuntry, to begin with. It’s pretty far 
to the north and east and hardly the 
right kind of range for chickens. But 
they moved in from the prairies of 
Minnesota twenty or thirty years ago, 
coming by way of northern Wisconsin 
after logging had taken out the bulk 
if the big timber and left sizable open- 
ings for them, and they’ve made out 
all right. They have increased and 
lrifted east year after year until now 
they are close to the St. Marys River 
ind the bush country of Canada. 


[ fx Seney marshes are a little off the 
beaten track as chicken range goes 
but they harbor plenty of birds for all 
that. They’re big marshes, dry and 
brushy, the open areas grown up with 
grass and weeds and tall sedge, the 
whole track broken by sandy pine ridges 
and islands of willow and aspen, The 
odds are all against the hunter. A bird 
can spot you and your dogs a long way 
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off, and mostly he knows what to do 
after that. To put a flock up within fifty 
yards is rare luck indeed. Singles and 
little bunches of two or three are less 
wary but hard to find. More than once 
I have walked those dry marshes all day 
behind good dogs and seen a hundred 
birds—and had fewer shots than I can 
count on the fingers of one hand. 


NYTHING I had forgotten about 
A chicken behavior I relearned very 
soon after Jim and I started out the 
next morning. It was still windy but 
the rain had stopped at daybreak and it 
looked like a good day for the business 
at hand. 

We put Rowdy and Beau cown in the 
open marsh an hour after breakfast. 
Before we had covered twenty yards I 
realized that it might be an ideal day 
for chicken hunting but it was far from 
ideal for the hunters. The brush and 
grass were dripping ‘wet in the thick 
tangles where the wind hadnt knocked 
the rain off, and in half a minute I was 
drenthed from the belt down. As the 
dogs led us through a thicket of willows 
I felt icy water running down the back 
of my neck. 

“This may be right for chickens but 
it seems like a big price to pay,” I ob- 
served to Jim. 

“It’s a little wet,’ he agreed, ‘but 
you wait till we find birds. You know 
how they always act on a dry day. 
Well, you watch the dogs hold ’em 
this morning.” 

Just then the low branches of a jack 
pine dumped a gallon of water down 
my spine and I thought of several 
things to say about anybody who would 


GROUSE ALL YOU LIKE, 





BUT THOSE PRAIRIE 
GROUSE MAKE A CHAP 
COME BACK FOR MORE 


leave a warm fireside on such a morn- 
ing, but I bit em back and we wallowed 
on. 

That first half hour the dogs had no 
trouble holding all the chickens they 
found. They didn’t find any. The Seney 
marshes were as lifeless as a mummy’s 
tomb. The day was too wet for ducks. 
For that matter, there weren’t even any 
crows in sight. 

We slogged along, getting wetter 
and wetter, and I was trying to muster 
nerve enough to sound Jim out on giv- 
ing up when we came to a big grassy 
meadow tha* had been part of a clear- 
ing years ago. As the dogs swung out 
into the field we halted on the edge to 
look it over The grass was short and 
in contrast with the tall cover of the 
marsh it looked dry, so we moved out 
behind the dogs. 


"MIRDS have been feeding here every 
B morning and evening the last three 
days,” Jim explained. ‘Fifty to a hun- 
dred of ‘em; but they’re wilder than 
hawks and we couldn’t get near ’em. 
Put ‘em up about as soon as we left the 
brush every time. But they won’t be 
out in the open today. Not in this kind 
of weather. If they were here today the 
dogs could His voice trailed off 
in sudden astonishment. 

Out in the center of the clearing far 
ahead of us Rowdy, ranging wide and 
fast, pivoted suddenly and slammed into 
a stand, rigid as an iron dog, nose held 

(Continued on page 78) 
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oe NCE upon a time there were 
three bears ....”’ That well- 


worn opening sentence of 


the old nursery story kept 
repeating itself in my mind as I looked 
far out across Bone Valley from my 
seat on a stump atop Locust Gap. It 
had been repeating itself ever since I 
had accepted the invitation of my part- 
ner, Bill Smathers, to go down to North 
Carolina for some quail and grouse 
shooting and maybe—if Uncle Will 
Smathers could get the boys together 
a bear hunt too, at Hazel Creek. 

Bill, Dan, and I arrived at Bill's 
father’s home in the little village of 
Waynesville on Thanksgiving Day and 
had a week of good bird shooting. I 
had about given up hope of a bear 
hunt, however, when the telephone rang 
and Uncle Will's booming voice could 
be heard announcing that everything 
was all set—-and that Uncle Jim Laws 
would be among those present. 

Now there is no more respected man 
in the Great Smoky Mountains than 
Uncle Jim Laws of Proctor’s Creek. 
While everyone agrees that he is funda- 
mentally a good and honest man, the 
fact that he has been in at the kill 
of more than 100 bears is the badge of 
distinction among people who all are 
honest and God-fearing 
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End of a perfect bear hunt in the Great Smoky Mountains of North Carolina. Yes, the famous Plott hounds were along, and three of tne Plott t 
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BY THOMAS H. MUNYAN 


The Plott boys—-Vaughn, George, 
and little Billy—-were bringing their 
dogs. Developed over a period of 150 
years by the Plott family, they are 
acknowledged to be as fine a lot of 
bear or mountain-lion hounds as can 
be found. They are rather on the small 
side, a mixture of many strains, being 
usually brindle brown in color and 
equally famous as trailers and fighters. 

To be a good bear dog requires not 
only a good nose but also fighting in- 
stinct and the cleverness of a shadow 
boxer. In those fierce clashes when 
the bear stops to give battle in a tangle 
of rhododendrons woolly heads, 
they’re called—the dog that plunges in 
blindly is unquestionably very brave, 
but he becomes also very dead. It re- 
quires brains to do battle and avoid 
death from those slashing claws and 
fangs. The Plott dogs have acquired 





the right mixture of courage and cauti 


Taylor Wilson and his brother we: 


going along with their eight hounds 
also of the Plott strain. We had th 
a pack of twenty-three. 

We left the concrete highway w« 
of Bryson City and for seventy-fi 
miles zigzagged our way along d 
roads through some of the most pri! 
itive valleys and over some of the m 
beautiful mountains in America. OI 
at great intervals would we come u} 
a clearing with a log cabin and a 
of life that had not changed in a « 
tury. 

We turned at the fork of Proctor 
Creek and Hazel Creek and at la 
arrived at the sturdy old log cal 
that was to be headquarters for t 
hunt. Hazel Creek winds through 


valley deserted some seventy-five yea! 
ago. The rude shelters of the settle: 
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are now moldy ruins, but in those ancient clearings are 
the wild offspring of apple trees planted long before. Their = pate 
fruit and the beech mast on. the mountainside are the ir- x 
resistible lures which bring the bears junto the valley. 
‘if we could jest git ux a little old trackin’ snow we'd 
pick us out a big ux and have the gol-dange3t bear fight 
you ever saw,” declared Vaughn Plott from his seat by 
the fireplace on the first evening of our arrival. 
Uncle Jim Laws had come up from his cabin on Proc- 
tor’s Creek and sat at the other side of the fireplace with Here is George Ploft's 
Bill’s father, old Dr. Smathers, now past his ninetieth ‘big un''—and when the 
birthday but still an ardent bear hunter. Uncle Jim mountain boys say ‘big’ 
opined, “Wouldn’t be at all surprised if we had a little they mean it! Brother 


snow tonight; looked mighty like it as I came up the aT a I cg 


creek!” At right: Taylor Wilson 
A game of setback had been in progress half an hour 


when the door opened and in came a giant armful of fire- 
wood. Immediately behind it was Cole Cannon, arriving 
late from Bryson City. ‘Well boys, it sure has started 
to snow,” he announced as he threw down the wood. 

The next morning the snow was still falling steadily, 
so it was decided to lay up for the day. 

“This snow will stop by evening and every bear in the 
valley will be out tonight,” declared Vaughn Plott. “We 
can take old Bess in the morning, pick out the biggest 
and hottest track, turn loose the pack—and hit the jack- 
pot.” 

“All I want you to do is just run a bear over me,” said 
Dan. 

“T intend to paralyze one,” spoke up Henry McFadden. 

The conversation switched to guns, and it came out that 
the mountain boys generally considered the “thutty- 
thutty about the best for b’ar.” My partner, Bill, was 
sure he could “stop any bear in the mountain” with his 
old 12 gauge duck gun loaded with “a slug in one barrel 
and Number 4 buckshot in the other.” I had my suspicion 
that those Number 4 buckshot were just in case an old 
PY aane turkey gobbler might travel by Bill’s bear stand. 

Dan was loud in his statements that no bear could get 
past him with his .30/06 Springfield, while I had confidence 
in my own well-tried .30/06 Winchester, Model 70. 

Just as Vaughn had claimed, the snow stopped at night- 
fall. After a tremendous supper and unnumbered games 
al of setback, mixed with spine-tingling bear-hunting yarns, 

I was at last in my sleeping bag. As I dropped off it 
seemed I could hear someone saying, 

“Once upon a time there were three 

bears.” In due time the three 

Long before daylight Vaughn Plott pelts were hung over 
was out with Old Bess looking for bear the doghouse near the 
sign in the fine tracking snow. As we cabin at Hazel Creek 
sat down to a breakfast of grits, sau- 
sage, hot biscuits, and coffee, he re- 
turned with the welcome announcement 
that a “big unm” had crossed the creek 
about a mile above camp and was 
probably lying up for the day in one 
- of the woolly heads between there and 
re Walker’s Creek. 

The plan of the hunt was to place 
our men along Walker’s Creek and up 
the side of the mountain to Locust Gap. 
When jumped, the bear would in all 

, probability either cross Walker’s Creek 
a or head up through Locust Gap and 
cross over into Bone Valley. Once Old 
Bess gave tongue, the pack would be 
turned loose. 

It was a crystal-clear morning. Ev- 
erything seemed set for a perfect bear 
on hunt as we plodded noiselessly through 
the snow up the trail toward Walker’s 
de Creek. We had left Vaughn, George, 
er and Taylor with the hounds at the 
Spot where the “big un” had crossed. 

Bill and I, intending to take stands 
up the side of the mountain toward 

(Continued on page 58) 








Becr's meat enough 
to suitall hands. Here 
it's being divvied up 
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HE WOODCOCK is the only bird that can sing 

without using its throat. It is actually able to 

make a musical sound with its feathers. Called 

the timber doodle by hunters who hold it in 
high affection, the woodcock—brilliantly pictured on 
the opposite page by Francis Lee Jaques, America’s 
greatest wildlife artist—has many other distinctive 
and curious traits. 

There are many legends about the timber doodle 
and why it sings with its feathers. The one I like 
best was told to me in northwestern Pennsylvania by 
an ancient Cornplanter Indian, a pious but none too 
sober gentleman, who offered a very plausible and 
highly entertaining explanation. 

When God finished with making the birds and 
beasts, He discovered that He had some remnants 
lying around and, being a tidy and a frugal deity, 
He decided to do something about it. 

There wasn't too much to work with: some sober 
brown feathers, a head with a ridiculously long bill, 
a pair of short legs, and some oddments of in- 
telligence, shyness, and wisdom. However, for one 
accustomed to miracles, the task wasn’t impossible. 
As assembly was made and God looked upon the 
squat, serious, dignified little bird with affection. 
Hastily He searched the meager leavings seeking for 
a song for the bird. There was none that really 
seemed to suit it. 

He sighed, hauled off, and created another miracle. 
This bird, He decreed, would sing with its feathers 
and it would be the only bird endowed with the 
particular and fascinating talent. 

The Cornplanter legend is one I can’t dispute. I 
deal with facts and experience. Both seem to sup- 
port the theory. ’ 

When the timber doodle wings through the air 
the ear is usually greeted with a mocking, golden 
whistle, a fragment of melodious beauty which once 
heard, is always remembered. It is a sound that 
cannot be imitated. For centuries our ancestors 





- She Woodcock. - 


TIMBER DOODLE DANDY 






assumed that it came from the throat of the bird. 
A few decades back, white men discovered what the 
Indians had always known: that at high flying speed, 
when there is a sudden change of direction, certain 
very special feathers vibrate and set up that haunting 
but derisive tune. 

The woodcock never does the silly things a grouse 
or a pheasant are capable of doing. You never see 
him scuttling across the highway in front of your 
car. He never perches on a fence or in a tree. He 
is a ground bird who minds his own business. Wise 
and excessively shy, he has more aliases than a 
gangster—among them “little whistler,” “hill par- 
tridge,” “wood snipe,” and “bogsucker’—but most 
of these are local names, and he remains perhaps 
the least known of our birds. 

From Audubon down, bird men have sought to 
unravel his comings and goings, the way he shows 
up out of nowhere and as suddenly disappears, but 
his known life history is far from complete. We do 
know that he breeds from southern Manitoba east 
to Nova Scotia, in northeastern Minnesota and north- 
ern Michigan, and from there south to northern 
Florida and southern Louisiana. But the bird’s main 
breeding grounds are in New England and the 
southern portions of the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada. 

He winters mostly in those areas which border 
on the Gulf of Mexico, though he seems to like 
southern New Jersey and the Ohio Valley too. Thus 
the citizens of a considerable part of North America, 
if observant, can find coverts not far distant where 
these longbills-hang out. At molting time in August 
he shrewdly hides in the depths of the largest corn- 
field or the most tangled brush he can find. Without 
feathers he is virtually helpless. His short legs can- 
not carry the fat body far or very fast. In the open 
he would be an easy prey to a fox, a farm cat, ora 
skunk. 

Since the woodcock’s chief food is earthworms, he 
spends much of his time where they abound. Black 
muck, land that is swampy but not too wet, upland 
pastures watered by springs, and alder-bordered 
brooks that wind through soil enriched by decay 

(Continued on page 83) 
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N AMERICAN sol- 
dier gets around. 
True, he doesn’t 
pick the spots, but 
he does find himself in 
many instances in places 
which, as a Civilian, he 
never could take the time 
r spend the money to 
visit. Sometimes, if he is 
a fisherman, he hits it 
right, and that’s just what 
I did. The fastest and most 
furious fishing I ever had 
was up in Canada, near 
the arctic circle. Just 
where, is a military secret. Ask me 
after the war, and I’ll tell you how to 
get there. But take along a lot of tried- 
and-true mosquito dope, otherwise those 
insect bombers will pick you up and 
carry you away. 

Having been a fisherman ever since 
I was able to toddle, when word got 
around that we were scheduled to go 
toa part of Canada famous for its vir- 
gin forests and tumbling rivers, I did 
just what you’d have done—blew in the 
better part of a month’s pay in assem- 
bling a fishing outfit. The war had done 
things to the stocks of the sporting- 
goods stores at the port of embarka- 
tion, and in few instances was I able to 
get what I wanted. Finally, by picking 
up one thing here and another there, I 
scraped together a rather sorry hodge- 
podge, but it would do—I hoped. 

When we reached our destination and 
looked around, it was with shocked sur- 
prise. Where were the far-stretching 
forests, where the sapphire lakes and 
rippling streams? What I saw was a 
vast and desolate expanse of ice and 
Wind-swept snow such as my midwest- 
em eyes never had fallen upon. The 
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ARE TERRIFIC 
By Serg. KENNETH C. RUSSELL 








"Only way to catch 
fish around here is 
with a net," we had 
been told; but | got 
that eight-pound sal- 
mon at left on a fly 


Serg.BobLucy (kneel- 
ing at right) tangled 
with something really 
big, but it straight- 
ened his hook. Here 
he is changing lures 


Welcome, sweet springtime! The catch these four had dreamed of for months 


shock would have been too much had I 
not met a fellow fisherman—Serg. Bob 
Lucy. We went to work on the natives, 
and asked questions until our jaws 
ached. 

“Any fishing around here after the 
ice goes out? What kind of fish are 
there? What do they take?”’ 

The answers we got were about as 
depressing as the snow and ice. “Only 
way to catch fish around here is with a 
net. As for fish, there’s lots of trout 
and salmon in the river right here. How 
big are they? Like this,’’ and the native 
would throw out his arms far apart. 

Northern winters are long drawn out, 
and that winter was the longest I ever 
knew. Bob and I kept up our enthusi- 
asm by talking fishing, far into the 
night. We wrapped and rewrapped our 
split-bamboo rods, varnished them, 
honed hooks, and pored over magazines 
and mail-order catalogues in quest of 
angling items we knew we ought to 
have and didn’t. Luckily we had pretty 
good mail service, and the stuff we or- 
dered came through all right. 

At last the river ice broke with loud 
booming, cracking, and crashing sounds, 





and there was blue wa- 
ter—the first we’d seen 
in a long time. As soon 
as we saw the ice cakes 
go swirling down the 
river we made our plans 
for a fishing trip on the 
following week-end. Four 
of us were in on it— 
Henry Hudson, civilian 
mess attendant and now 
a captain in the U. S. 
Army; Martin Hallberg, 
his assistant; Bob Lucy; 
and myself. Workmen 
had told us of an island 
eighteen or twenty miles 
downriver, where they 
had seen fish swimming near the sur- 


face. We'd try that. 
Now came the morning we'd been 
looking forward to for months, and 


with the boat heaped high with tackle, 
gasoline, food, and guns we pushed out 
on strange waters. In places the river 
had a gentle flow and was only slightly 
disturbed,- while in others there was 
wild confusion of swift current, under- 
tow, and submerged rocks. Henry was 
the only one of us who had any knowl- 
edge of the river at all, and we left 
everything to his judgment. I'll never 
forget that first ride down that wilder- 
ness river, where high jagged cliffs shut 
us in on both sides and snow still lin- 
gered on the higher pinnacles. I'll never 
forget the rocky, water-worn shores, 
and the deep green water rushing past 
the bow. 

It took several hours to reach our 
little island, which roughly was about 
the size of five city blocks. We beached 
our boat on a rocky shelf that jutted 
out into the river. For safety’s sake 
we pulled the boat far up on the rocks, 
made it fast, and then got down to the 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Eighty-seven sheep—ewes, lambs, young rams 
—were in that basin. Holliday got close 
enough to take pictures, and | was just behind 


HIS TALE properly begins with 
a bit of action in the bluffs and 
ridges overlooking Chocolate 
Creek, a tributary to the Muddy- 
water River, in Alberta. Across a nar- 
row canyon about seventy-five yards 
away, I had a big ram tumbling end 
over end down a bare point until he 
finally dodged between a log and a bush. 
At the same time another ram was 
running directly toward the ridge from 
which I had shot and from which my 
companion, Jack Holliday, was taking 
colored movies. 
“Hey! Look at that ram!” I yelled. 
Out of the corner of my eye I saw 
Jack drop his camera and grab his 
Mannlicher-type .270. Apparently see- 
ing us for the first time, the ram, now 
only twenty feet or so away, turned 
up toward the head of the canyon. My 
mind was on the big ram across the way 
and I didn't get a good look at his com- 
panion, but Jack did. The last I saw of 
Jack he was sitting on the ridge, his 
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rifle across his knees and his glasses 
out, watching the ram as it trotted 
away, headed for the high peaks and 
ridges to the east. 

A few minutes later, after I had 
crossed the canyon to admire my own 
great ram, Jack came puffing up. 

“What was the matter with the 
other?” I asked. 

“No good,” he said. “When I get my 
ram on this jaunt, I want a real ram. 
This baby was about a five-year-old. 
No punk like that for me! I’m going 
to get a real he-ram if I have to climb 
these ridges until my feet are bloody 
stumps.” 

After we had taken pictures of my 
big ram, we skinned out the head and 
cut him up. Laden with horns, scalp, 
and meat, we scrambled down to the 
bed of Chocolate Creek, where our sad- 
dle horses and the pack horse were 
waiting. 


COUPLE of days later we were 

camped on Sheep Creek, a full 
five days’ pack from either Mt. Robson, 
B.C., or Jasper, Alberta, in a region 
justly famous for its great brown big- 
horn rams. Actually we weren't very 
far on a straight line from the place 
where I had got my big ram, but to get 
to Sheep Creek we had had to circle a 
mountain, which so far as I know has 
never been named. But what a moun- 
tain! On its slopes and in its basins we 
saw game in incredible numbers and 
variety—several grizzlies, one big black 
bear, goats, moose, caribou, mule deer, 
grouse, and, what was No. 1 on Jack’s 
list—sheep. 

In every direction from the big moun- 
tain were other and smaller mountains. 
All went far above timber line, which 
at that latitude was only about 6,000 
feet. The whole country had been badly 
burned over in the past, and the spruce 
and fir forests on the lower slopes of 
the mountains were splotched by great 
gray burns. In the more recent ones, 
tens of thousands of gray, straight 
trunks stood row on row, pale against 
the bright clear blue of the September 
sky. In the older burns, though, most 
of the timber was down, piled in in- 
credible masses like giant jackstraws. 
Many of those burns were impossible to 
get through on horseback and often 
they were very difficult to cross on foot: 











Above the gray-splotched purp 
spruce forests lay a belt of light@o¢ tn 
alpine fir streaked by old slides wheg 4, 
tons of thundering snow had SWE hecat 
down whole forests. That Septembd@ cove 
most of these showed as bright gredwhor 
streaks, where grass and mosses hal ing P 
carpeted the torn earth and where see@timhy 
ling firs were beginning to grow. Ju coup! 
above timber line the alpine firs gre@pjue. 
dwarfed and small, crawling along tifnave 









ground in dense masses of miniatu§time 
trees hundreds of years old which t horse 
natives call shin-tangle. As 
what 

BOVE the last trees were bare ridg@the | 
where only mosses and lichefwait 
grew, empty basins, and gray slide roc§and | 


above them, chewing their cuds, resti 
the neck muscles that had been lugging woul 
their enormous horns around, an§cessf 
watching for danger below in the tr shee] 
mendous panorama of forest, muske 
stream, and mountain. 

On our first day in the Sheep Cred turns 


camp I went out with Isaac, our A§mine 
berta guide, to see if I couldn't find §bar | 
moose. Jack Holliday was after his big whic 
ram and was hunting with Roy Ha horn: 
greaves, the outfitter. A couple of milq@ W) 


out of camp, Isaac and I were watchilgwe h 
the sides of a big mountain about a mi§- Fo 
away, hoping to catch the white flas§to le 
of a bull moose’s antlers in the timbegand | 
when we picked up, high on a ridge, gand 
moving white spot that could only ™fback 
the rump patch of a sheep. Then we sa moos 
another and another, but at that dig gone 
tance we could not find out if they wel reac! 
ewes or rams. All we knew was tha stunt 
a herd of sheep was moving slowly Elev 
a ridge, feeding and unalarmed. low | 
Presently the lead sheep reached & 
skyline and paused there to look arouD < 
We could see big curling horns as! r 
stood there, tiny and black against thy at le 
blue sky. A big ram! The whole bunc§ Jack 
could be nothing but mature rams, b@ lt, hi 
cause at that time of year the old ramgjé cu 
were off by themselves and the eweg 42 or 
lambs, and young rams were runnitg put { 
together. the | 
One by one, the big rams came to & to to 
skyline. At that distance we could0]j own 
tell much about their heads, but in §almo 
herd of about a dozen rams, one or _ 
vi 
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purp 

light@ of them surely ought to be worth taking. 
S whew As we watched we cursed our luck— 
| SWeiipecause we weren’t hunting sheep our- 
ptemb@ selves, and because we didn’t know 
it greaiwhere Roy and Jack were. Then, crawl- 
ing slowly and cautiously along in the 
timber far below the rams, we saw a 
couple of dots—one brown and the other 
blue. It was Jack and Roy. They must 
have spotted the sheep about the same 
time we had. They were off their 
horses and hunting. 

Ac Isaac and I watched we could see 
what the plan was. They evidently had 
the wind on the sheep, so they could 
wait until the herd crossed the ridge 
‘Band got out of sight; then they would 
complete the stalk. Finally the last ram 
‘$disappeared over the ridge and we saw 
the two little dots move on and up. 

While waiting to hear the shot that 
would mean the completion of a suc- 
cessful stalk, we picked up three more 
sheep bedded down on a ridge on an- 
other mountain about three miles away. 
We laid the glasses over a log and took 
turns watching them, trying to deter- 
mine their sex. Eventually I made out a 
bar of darker brown across the neck, 
which could mean only the dark brown 
horns of a ram against the lighter hide. 

What a sheep country—from one spot 
atchingwe had seen two bunches of rams! 
tam For another hour we waited, hoping 
te flagito learn what had happened to Jack 
timbe§ and Roy, but we did not see them again 
ridge, @and didn’t hear a shot. When we got 
only back to camp that night without a 
we sagmoose, they were waiting. They had 
nat dig gone on up the ridge, and when they 
ey weljreached the top they hid behind some 
as thastunted alpine firs and looked around. 
why ug Eleven big rams were bedded right be- 

low them, within fifty feet. 
hed w 
aroun — looked them over. All had good 
3 ast run-of-the-mill heads, with curls of 
inst that least 33 inches. One of them made 
e bunc§ Jack's heart jump. When he first saw 
ms, b@it, he realized the horn on his side had 
ld ramg a curl of well over 40 inches, probably 
e ewe 42 or 43. He eased the .270 out in front, 
running Put the post of the ‘scope right behind 

the big boy’s shoulder, and was about 
e to tig to touch it off, when the ram saved his 
couldn Own life by turning his head. Jack 
ut in $almost dropped his teeth when he saw 
or tw that the other horn was only a stump! 
Evidently some previous hunter who shot 
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enthusiastically but not too well 
had knocked the other horn off. 

“What about that ram just be- 
low him?’’ Roy asked. “He’s got 
a mighty fine head.” 

Jack looked him over, made a 
quick guess that the curl wouldn’t 
go more than 37 inches, and shook 
his head. 

“The ram I want isn’t in this 
bunch,” he told Roy. 

Carefully he put his rifle away, 
took out his motion-picture cam- 
era, and got to work. 


HAT NIGHT, after we were 

all in camp, Roy took me aside. 
“Listen,” he said, “just what 
does Holliday want? A ram with 
gold-plated horns, or what? I got 
him within fifty feet of eleven big 
rams today. He could have spit 
in the closest one’s eye. Did he 
shoot? He did not. He said he 
wanted something better. Now, 
that sort of thing makes outfit- 
ters old before their time!” 

The next day Jack rode forth 
with Isaac to take a look at the 
mountain where I had seen the 
three rams the previous day. They 
found only one, and again Jack 
refused to shoot. However, they 
did see a lot of wolf sign and they 
found where four wolves had 
chased and scattered the rams. 

The day after that, I went along 
with them for the exercise and we 
tackled the big mountain behind 
camp. For three hours we went 
up, alternately riding and walk- 
ing, along rocky ridges and 
through down timber. Far above 
us on some slide rock we saw a 
couple of dingy-looking goats, and 
once when we were pausing to 
catch our wind we saw a couple 
of bull moose walking through an 
open park below us. 

At last we emerged from the 

(Continued on page 68) 





Holliday with the curlyhead he almost didn't get 


THIS HUNTER INSISTED 
UPON A REAL TROPHY TO 
SHOW FOR HIS ALBERTA 
HUNT—AND YOU’‘LL HAVE 
TO ADMIT HE EARNED IT 
By 
JACK O'CONNOR 


















"Sit down! Cut the line!" Ritchie yelled*as the canoe lurched under us 


HIS is a fishing story that has two beginnings but could 
have only one end. The first beginning was on a crisp, 
windless early-October day a couple of years ago, up 
where the West Fork of the Chippewa River flows un- 
excitedly into broad Lake Chippewa—that’s in Wisconsin’s 
Indian Head country. After three of us had been casting for 
muskies all morning without getting a strike, we went ashore 
to eat lunch in a sunny clearing back from the bank of a little 
bay. As soon as I'd stoked up to capacity on sandwiches and 
coffee I picked up my rod, snapped a small bass plug of the 
underwater variety onto the end of the wire leader, and 
walked down to the shore. Ritchie, one of our guides, went 
with me. 
I made a few resultless casts out to the edge of somé lily 
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SAM WAS NO ANGLER, BUT HE KNERE” 
LOST MOTION WHEN HE SAW IT, ANK:: 
SO HE STAGED A DEMONSTRATION 0 
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BY HANDLEY CROSS 


















pads. Then I cast again, and just as my plug slapped t 
water Ritchie said something. I turned my head to answ 
him, and let the plug sink; then after a moment start 





reeling in line. 

The instant that submerged plug moved something hit it © 
not very hard, but solidly. The next instant the placid sy 
face of the little bay was shattered as if a miniature dep 
charge had been detonated beneath it. A fish came out ¢ 
the water in a burst of spray, shook itself vigorously, se 
the plug flying an honest yard, and plopped back 

I said a few words appropriate to the occasion. Ritch 
grinned understandingly. “Smallmouth bass, down from t! 
river,” he said. “Up the West Fork a ways is the 
go after them. They don’t run so awful big, but maybe the 
ain’t full of fight!” 

















piace 


My two fishing partners had gone down to the boats ap 
were yelling across the bay for me to hurry up. Musk 
madness had us all in its grip, so I had to go. “Some day,” 


told Ritchie as we turned away, “I’m coming back and g 
that fellow—or some of his cousins upriver.’ 

“That a date?” he asked me. 

“It is,” I told him. “But it’ll have to be an indefi 
There’s a war on.” 

“You’re telling me!’’ said Ritchie, who drove an 
tion truck in France back in ‘18. 





HE second beginning was in a hotel lobby in Madise 

late one Saturday morning last summer. Sam and I ha 
finished the business that had taken us to the Wiscons 
capital, and were waiting for lunch time and a telegra 
that would tell us where to go next. 

After a while a bellhop came along with the telegran 
tore it open and read it. Then I told Sam: “We've got! 
meet Bill in Duluth Monday morning.” 

Sam eased himself back in the big leather chair and! 
laxed all over. “What a break!” he said contentedly. “Sa 
urday noon, and nothing to do until Monday morning exceé 
ride a train a couple of hundred miles, and us in a good hoté 
Man, am I going to sleep!”’ 

Sam is an efficiency engineer, and a good one 
at showing how jobs can be done faster and easier. # 
ideal is a straight line between two given points, and = 
favorite tool for achieving that ideal is his stop watch. Bi 
even an efficiency engineer is human, so Sam gets Ure 
sometimes and wants to take it easy. 

I hadn’t answered him because I'd got to thinking ab 
something while he was talking. ‘“‘Well,’’ he demanded all 
a minute, “what’s biting you? This is a good hotel, isn't 

“Sure it’s a good hotel,” I agreed. “But I'd rather? 
somewhere else. Up north, going fishing, for instance 

Sam grinned. “You'll be up north Monday morning 
said, “but unless Bill has softened up considerably si 
last time I saw him, you won't be going fishing... 5 


He's an & 
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that 
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K NE pug, is it? That’s a foolish way to waste ILLUSTRATIONS BY there for a day's bass fishing was a wartime 
e, a 


nyhow, if you ask my opinion.” CHARLES DE FEO boon I hadn't any idea of passing up. Getting 

I didn’t ask it,” I said. “Why should I? Sam to go along with me was the problem, 

A ve never done any fishing, have you?” but he was astride his hobby now, and I had 
‘| went on one trip, up in Maine a couple a an idea that he'd ride it to right where I 


wanted to go. 

That’s the way it worked out. By the time 
we had downed our second cups of coffee he 
had made up his mind that he was going to 
demonstrate to me how modern efficiency 
methods injected into the ancient sport of 
angling would result in larger catches. So 
we borrowed some tackle from a Madison 
friend of mine who has a roomful of it, and 
caught the evening train for Hayward. 

, way— Bight o’clock Sunday morning found us on 
kam and I are good friends, so he inter- a boat landing on the shore of Lake Chippewa 
nted me rudely. “Hooey!” he scoffed. ‘“Be- watching Ritchie stow tackle and lunch boxes 
e that Maine trip I heard a lot of guff about the great out- into a canoe. ‘‘We'll go up the West Fork,” he decided. “A 
ors and the smell of coffee boiling over a wood fire in the fellow who fished it yesterday told me that the smallmouths 
ring, but as soon as we started fishing I noticed that the were striking like all get-out. The weather hasn’t changed 
lows who didn’t catch their share got as crabbed as a ball any, so they ought to be just as good today... O.K., boat’s 
nyver who isn’t getting his hits. Listen—dress it up any ready.” 
ey way you please, people go fishing to catch fish. Sam made himself comfortable amidships. I got into the 
; bow. Ritehie shoved off and began paddling alongshore, 


IN fMasummers ago,” he told me. “From what I 
y of it, I'd say that fishing is the most in- 

cient sport in existence.”’ 

‘What the dickens has efficiency got to do 
h fishing?” I wanted to know. 

‘Nothing—apparently,” Sam said causti- 

ly. “What’s the purpose of going fishing, 

yway ?”’ 

‘Why,” I said, “to get out of doors, to 

pathe fresh air for a few days, and to live 


wy 



















pped tl ELL, the only time you have a chance of catching a__ififty feet or so out. “Put on a surface plug,” he advised. 
> answe fish is while you have your fish line, with a piece of ‘You might pick up a bass along here—or even a muskie.” 
+ startagit or some contrivafice intended to fool a fish into thinking He touched Sam’s shoulder and asked, “Want me to rig up 
s something fit to eat on the end of it, in the water. There- your rod, mister?” 

> hit itgee, the greater proportion of the time you devote to fishing Sam already had a notebook on his knee, a pencil in one 
acid sygu have your bait in the water, the more hand, and his stop watch in the other one. 
re depie you will catch. That’s a mathematical “No, thanks,”’ he said, “don’t bother. I'm 
e out @ tainty. But what proportion of the time not fishing——just looking on.” 

sly, seg@ey devote to fishing do fishermen have Ritchie raised his eyebrows at me ques- 


tioningly. I didn’t say anything. We were 
~-* passing some lily pads, and on a chance 
that a big bass might be hanging out along 
the edge of them I sent my plug their way. 


ir baits in the water? On that Maine 
Ritch I used my stop watch 
“You would,” I said, getting up. “Come 
, let’s eat.” 


from ti 





lace f 

oo thay All right,” Sam assented. “While we're The whee-ee-ee of the reel sounded mighty 

, ing it I'll prove to you how inefficient good after not hearing it for more than a 
hermen are.” year—but that borrowed reel was a stranger to me, and 


oats a 
Muskie tried to do that all the time we were eating lunch. I before I realized that I hadn’t put on enough*drag the spool 


mtradicted him just often enough to keep him thoroughly had outrun the plug and I had a backlash. 








e day,” es 
and g erested. I was playing a hunch. The Indian Head country It wasn’t worse than a moderately devilish backlash, but 
hs between us and Duluth, and the chance of going back (Continued on page 96) 
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mand his stop watch made me so mad that:! didn't look sharp, and instead of dropping in the water the plug snagged on a bush 
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° HE story of the knife in America—for hunting ; 
a self-defense—parallels the story of thos 
years during which the continent was set | 
pioneering white man. Knives of one sort 
had been in use for centuries before, of courss ' 
in the vast wilderness that stretched from th: 
the Pacific Oceans that they got their first : 
under primitive conditions. 


Whether used primarily for stabbing, for sla 
throwing, until efficient pocket firearms were 
was the knife upon which frontiersmen depen 
themselves against both man and beast. It; 
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] Folding Spanish dagger, dating back to about 1820. An all-purpose knife—for hunting and fighting both—it has 
tang which holds the blade open, so that it can't fold up under a hard blow and cut into the wielder's fingers. Such knive 


much used along the lower Mississippi. This one is equipped with a horn handle, is 19 inches overall, and has a blade & 









»- eee o Pew = Don's 


2? Crudely fashioned knife, about 1830, with a hand-f 
and a handle of wood. Doubtless turned out at sor 
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So-called hunting dagger, with a riveted horn grip and ot 
forged blade. The cross section of the blade is diamond-sit Ul 


ng | 
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De luxe knife with a riveted ivory grip; manufactured in A 
about 1835. Two edged blade is slightly rounded in cross flexas 
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INIFE HAS A HISTORY #25 


E hunting knife comes in mighty handy in the s 
1 "8 @iioods; without one you'd be “‘lost’! And its use < 
‘ttled bf close combat by Yankee Rangers and Raiders e—- 
; al ives it added interest now. 

\Uang’ Sportsmen have welcomed the articles we've 

“al Wott blished on how to make knives. The authentic 

esigns here shown—all photographed by Edwin 
aan ay Teale from the private collection of Philip 
‘ved thiMedicus and his son, of New York City—should 
itract fresh hundreds to their work bench, or to 
b local blacksmith. 
For never before, we believe, has so compre- 
ensive and fascinating a ‘family album” of 
erican knives appeared in print. 
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any a hunter who had wounded bear or buffalo at close This sketch accompanied a newspaper account, in 1879, of 


pe and had no time to reload; it was carried by soldier how a puma attacked a Texas turkey hunter named Franklin. 
brawler too. Rifle and pistol were useless—but not that trusty blade! 






nd even when all and sundry got togged out in their 
day best and strapped on dress-up knives to suit, they is hardened and tempered almost to the point of brittleness. 






e careful to choose ones that would be just as useful in In America today, the chief hunting-knife manufacturers 
nch as their workaday variants. are found in California, Colorado, Connecticut, Michigan, 

New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. 
RLIEST American-made knife to earn a distinctive The knives shown in this portfolio are not photographed | 






name was the barlow, a single-bladed clasp knife which to scale. Blade lengths vary, up to as much as 19 inches, but 
e in various sizes and was so called in honor of the a blade length of around 10 inches was more normal for 
ker. It was in use at least as early as 1779, when a sale hunting. Dates given in connection with the knives are 
uch knives was mentioned in a New Jersey newspaper. those assigned by their owner; all six specimens in this first 
low knives were highly prizéd throughout the nineteenth group date from 1820 to 1840 or thereabouts. 

ury—Tom Sawyer had one, you remember. 

he clasp knife, incidentally, probably goes —_—— ; 
at least to the fourteenth century—100 years KN I-FeE 
bre Columbus—but the “troytels” or ‘“whittles”’ 
h made were relatively poor implements of bar L+——— Hitt ———— 
with a handle of wood or horn. Along about |POMMEL BACK STRAP 
reign of James I of England (1603-25) came 
improved version known as Jacques-de-Liége, 
h we still call a jackknife today. 

riously enough, all the early cutlery cen- 
principally Sheffield and Birmingham in 
land, Toledo and Bilbao in Spain, Thiers in 
ace, Solingen in Germany, Damascus in Syria 
ad something else in common: swift mountain || 


ams which served to drive the water wheels No one knife is likely to have all the above 
} . features. Presence of a knuckle guard, for in- 


stance, often indicates a cut-down sword. More 
usual is a cross guard consisting of two quillons. Sometimes, as in photos 
30 and 40, there's a lanyard ring at one of the places marked x 
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TIP. 


FULLER (GROOVE OR FLUTING) 
BEZEL (SLOPING FACE ) 
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© TANG OF BLADE 
(CONCEALED) 





KNUCKLE GUARD 





und Qa 
monde furnished the elbow grease involved in proc- 
ng the blades. In forging knives, the steel 














5 The all-steel, one-piece frontier knife at left 
was fashioned about 1840 from a file. Some 
traces of its crisscross markings can still be 
seen on the handle. The 5'/4-inch blade is two- 
edged, with a diamond-shaped cross section 








Hunting knife made about 1840, either in 
txos, the Lone Star state, or for the 
®xas trade. The star appears to be zinc; 
he handle is wood. That 5'-inch hand- 
erged blade has seen real service! 
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ALSO CALLED THE ARKANSAS TOOTH#ipet: 


old § 
© oa '‘'T CAME TO BE THE HE-MAN’S FAV¢ 2” 
¢ f his 
, That 
Sore 
HEN you think of the bowie knife you ty rife 
the American frontier, and vice ve Nowy ots 
single item has a more colorful | 
this ancestor of your hunting knife 
that’s so much in dispute. “" 
There are several different tales as to who first deg nn 
and made the knife, and when; but all agree th t's ae 
for Col. James Bowie, who, with David Crockett, eg = 
famed as a frontiersman, was slain in the hist« bat “ 
the Alamo. This was in 1836, when Texas w fightill sno 
free itself from Mexico. “I wish I may be shot,” Cra, 
told Bowie when he first saw the knife, “if th: bla 
of it isn’t enough to give a man of a squeamish nad 
colic.”” One of six to survive that bloody mass ‘a. 
180 men, he surrendered with his shattered rifle in one - 
a bowie knife in the other, and a score of dead and w om 
Mexicans sprawled all around him. He surrendered ni 
was promptly put to death. the 
As to the bowie knife itself, one tradition has it tha ¢), 
colonel once challenged a Spaniard to a duel, and the! ash 
stipulated knives. Whereupon Bowie's elder brother, } W 
a Louisiana planter, had the plantation blacksmith mg ,. 
knife which enabled Bowie to outfight his opponent - 
But brother Rezin gave a rather different version. Inf} jy. 
he said, somebody shot at James Bowie and nearly § jp), 
him. So, fearing a second attempt on his brother's life we 
gave James his own bear knife—forged from an olf w} 
several years before—‘‘to be used as occasion might req jq¢ 
as a defensive weapon.” That occasion came in 1827 or} py, 
when “Big Jim” Bowie acted as a second in a duel hel git 
a Mississippi River sand bar. The duel ended in a fre 
all in which six people were killed and fifteen wound 





Col. James Bowie, slain in Texas in 1836, in the Alamo massacre. 
He was as famous on the frontier as the knife that bears his name 
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The blade of this ornate specimen is marked "Prairie Knife—Vulcan shear steel.” 
Dating from the 1840's, it has an ivory grip, shaped to fit the hand, and coin- 
silver straps and trim. Bowie manufacturers could hardly keep up with the demand 






of coin silver; “Californie 
Finder" is embossed in gold 
leather. The blade was 0 
intended for the Army tro¢ 
sheath was meant to catch? 
of Ferty-niners; the creat 
the grip, “half horse and" 

ath © ' ligator,"" symbolized the * 
8 “American Bowie Knife—Toothpick." On the blade, besides these man like Davy Crockett, who was fond of telling people he 





ov 


words, are two inscriptions: "The Unitcd States, the Land of the his weight in wildcats. The grip is part ivory and part “ 
Free and the Home of the Brave. Protected by her Noble Volun- the blade was made by E. Barnes & Sons, of Sheffield, En 
teers" and “Ask for nothing but what is right and submit to noth- was usual for American makers to import the blade and sda 4 
ing that is wrong." Mouth and tip of the red-leather sheath are ishing touches; this one was probably turned out in Kentucky " 
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Battle of the Alamo, from an 
old print. Col. Bowie is shown 
in the doorway at left, firing 
from a sick bed and holding 
his knife in his left hand. 
That's Davy Crockett in the 
foreground, with a shattered 
rifle and a knife which is the 
artist's conception of a bowie 


FAV¢ 


sword cane got Bowie in 
7 ithe thigh; then he was 
7 Ces shot down, but saved his 
" life by disemboweling the 
® attacker with his knife. 
c bail The first bowie knife, 
> Ughti§ then, originally belonged 
Cro to Rezin; but various 
© Dare @ blacksmiths seem to have 
Stomad§ had a hand in perfecting 
‘cre Of i+ According to one ac- 
‘in One @ oount (which perhaps 
an Wa explains why the bowie 
NGerec#e inife was also known as 
the Arkansas toothpick), 
S it th) the younger brother 
nd the asked James Black, of 
other, Mi washington, Ark., to 
nith mf make him a knife, and 
nent. & submitted apattern show- 
ion. In ing what he wanted. 
rearly @ Black obliged; but he 
'S life, aiso made another knife 
an OM which embodied some 
ight rel ideas of his own, told 
[S27 orf Bowie he could have 
duel hé@ either one for ten dollars 
—and Bowie liked the 
second one so well that 
he gave Black fifty dol- 
lars. This, though, was 
in 1831—after, not be- 
fore, the sand-bar fracas. 
Black the blacksmith had the reputation, incidentally, of Another cutler—John Todd, of New Orleans, La.—has been 
being one of the best cutlers in the business. All his knife credited with making for Big Jim an improved design of the 
blades were tempered, and many were gold or silver plated. _ first bowie knife, having buckhorn grips and a hilt of Mexican 
His plain knives cost from two to five dollars, depending on coin silver. 
the kind of handle; for plated ones he charged from six to Claims have also been put forth on behalf of John Sowell, 
fifty dollars. Before delivering a knife, he’d whittle wood a smith of Gonzales, Tex. This story runs quite differently: 
with it for an hour, then satisfy himself it would still shave It was an Indian fight, in which Col. Bowie cut his hand badly 
hair without pulling. when it slipped down the hilt to the blade of his butcher knife, 

















9 “Good as Gold" bowie knife, 
manufactured in Sheffield by 
“Theodor. A. Meyer" about 1850. 
The blade is heavily decorated 
with gold, as if to justify the in- 
scription; the original grip was 
missing and had to be replaced 
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The uncommonly broad blade (2 inches wide) is 
what makes this 1850 bowie knife of interest. Four- 
teen inches long overall, it has a carved ivory grip, 
mounted with copper, and a sheath of black leather 
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that started the whole thing. Bowie 
made a wooden model of a knife with 
a cross guard, and had Sowell fashion 
it in steel. 

It begins to sound as if that knife 
had as many originators as the Declara- 
tion of Independence had signers. Sum- 
ming up everything, though, the evi- 
dence seems to prove that it was as a 
hunting knife, pure and simple, that 
the bowie knife was designed. For that 
we have the word of Rezin Bowie him- 
self. Rezin liked to go bear hunting 
with horse and hounds, and when the 
necessity for dispatching a wounded 
animal arose, he preferred to use a 
knife for striking the final blow. (Most 
sportsmen depended on bullets, but 
there was always the danger that a dog 
would be in the way and get hurt.) 

Rezin Bowie’s practice, then, was to 
advance upon the cornered bear and 
knife him behind the shoulder. For this 
purpose the typical “butcher knife” that 
frontiersmen used for skinning was 
hardly suitable, so Bowie hit upon the 
idea of a single-edge knife with a 
clipped point for stabbing. A _ pro- 
nounced bezel, or sloping face, ran the 
length of the blade, extending from 
the cutting edge nearly to the back. 
The blade of his original knife, des- 
cribed by him in a letter written in 
1838, was 914 inches long and 1'4 inch- 
es wide; overall length of the knife, in- 
cluding the riveted hickory grip, was 
14 inches. Later versions, of course, 
varied somewhat, but note that all those 
shown here have the characteristic 
cross guard. 

Word of the special virtues of the 
bowie must have spread like wildfire in 
those early days. Cutlers throughout 
the South, and in Philadelphia and New 
England, were flooded with orders, and 
as early as 1840 it was being turned 
out in wholesale lots in Sheffield, Eng- 
land, for American consumption. 

Soon the bowie knife became what 
the well-dressed man should wear 
not only the frontiersman but the 
planter, the gambler, the merchant, and 
the statesman. By 1837 so many quick- 
tempered men with tempered knives 
had whipped them out at slight provo- 
cation that Alabama passed a law say- 
ing that if any person carrying such 
a knife shall, on the spur of the moment, 
“cut or stab another, by reason of 
which he dies, it shall be adjudged 
murder, and the offender shall suffer the 
same as if the killing had been by 
malice and forethought.” And to dis- 
courage the whole business, the state 
‘levied a $100 tax on anybody who sold, 
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gave away, or otherwise disposed of a 
bowie knife anywhere within its bor- 
ders. Though Mississippi and other 
states followed suit, the bowie knife— 
usually hidden in the sleeve or at the 
back of the neck—was very much in 
evidence during the California gold 
rush of 1849, the Kansas Territory 
squabbles of 1855, and the War Between 
the States. 

David Crockett once used a bowie 
knife to good advantage, in a rough- 
and-tumble fight with a Texas cougar 
he had brought to bay. He had shot 
at the beast with his Betsy, but the 
ball glanced off its skull. When it 
sprang at him Crockett dodged, then 
struck with his rifle barrel. The cougar 
sprang again, clawing his left arm. 
Crockett drew his bowie knife and 
ripped the cougar’s side. The animal 
wheeled, grabbed at Crockett’s thigh, 
and the two tumbled to the ground, 
But Crockett was on top, and at last 
he managed to stab the cougar in the 
gullet. 

“T have had many fights with bears,” 
he said, “but that was mere child’s 


play. This was the first fight ever I 
had with a cougar, and I hope it may be 


12 
Another Sheffield 
blade, made by 
W. F. Jackson 
and embellished 
with crude pic- 
tures of three 


dogs and a hunter chasing a reindeer; also with the American eagle, a liberty cap 
Chinaman. Not content with saying, "Of the best quality," the maker has elsewhere added 


"The Hunter's Companion,” made about 1850 at the Washington Works in Sheffield. The grip is staghorn, the cross guard is coin silver 


my last.” <A band of Indians who 
passed by soon afterward, seeing th: 
evidence of Crockett’s bravery and 
wanted to adopt him on the spot 

Emblazoned on pommels 
bowie knives from the Medicus colle 
tion (Nos. 8 and 14) is a strange-look 
ing beast, half horse, half alligator, the 
like of which was never seen on land or 
sea. It comes pretty close to being a 
hippocampus—a mythological creature 
with a horse’s head and the tail 
fish or a dolphin—so for want of a 
better word let’s call it a guyascutus 
which is what some people call any 
creature they can’t name by its proper 
handle. Point is, the inspiration for this 
curious talisman, to which Kentucky 
frontiersmen especially were partial 
may have come from the words we've 
italicized below: 

“I’m that same David Crockett, 
from the backwoods, half horse, halj 
alligator, a little touched with the snap- 
ping turtle; can wade the Mississi; 
leap the Ohio . . . whip my weight in 


skill 


ot tw 


lresn 


wildcats . i 
The quotation is from a boast at- 
tributed to Crockett, who did so much 


to spread the bowie’s fame. 






ond a 


surpass all. Try me." This knife is 12 inches long; the leather sheath is adorned with gold and silver 


13 


Here is an out- 
size affair—21'/2 
inches long and 
with a |6-inch 
blade — which sii (: 
probably proved as efficient as a machete 
enemy! th 


field." Cross guard is coin silver, grip is horn, sheath is red leather with a silver mouth an 


for hacking down vegetation . 
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. or hacking down the 


e blade is marked “Cast Steel Bowie Knife. Samuel C. Wragg, 25 Furnace Hill, Shef- 
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THEIR ORIGINAL OWNERS MUST HAVE BEEN JUST AS 
PLEASED AS A SMALL BOY WITH HIS FIRST POCKET- 
KNIFE, FOR THESE CAME WITH ALL THE TRIMMINGS! 


14 Here it is again—that horse-alligator seen in photo 8. For a guess, the horse part stands for intelligence and the alligator 
part for strength. The blade of this ornate folding knife was made by Ibbotson Peace & Company, presumably in England, about 
1835. It is believed that the staghorn grip, with its coin-silver heel and toe, was added in Kentucky. There's a place for the 
owner to inscribe his name, but he left it blank. When opened, the knife is 13 inches long; the single blade measures 5% inches 


What dates this two-bladed clasp knife is the bust of Andrew Jackson—Indian fighter, hero of the battle of New Orleans (1815), 
and President of the United States from 1829 to 1837. The inscription below his profile reads: "Old Hick" (short for Old Hick- 
ory) and "I ask no favors, no responsibilities.’ Blades were made by J. Lingard Peacroft, Sheffield, England; bust and other dec- 
orations on the wooden grip are of coin silver; overall length of the open knife, with the longer blade extended, is 10 inches 


16 “Never Draw Me Without Reason or Sheath 

Me Without Honor," says the inscription (not 

visible) on the other side of this blade, which 

is 6/2 inches long and diamond-shaped in cross 

section. The beautifully designed handle has 

: an ivory grip with coin-silver pommel and cross 

guard. On the silver are the words “Liberty and Union" and representations of the American shield, eagles, the liberty cap, 
and the sword and scales of justice. Overall length: I! inches. Date: about 1845. The black leather sheath is silver-mounted 





17 The patriotic eagle-and-shield combination appears again on the hilt of this knife, which has a coin-silver grip studded with 


mother-of-pearl and a Sheffield blade. !t dates back to the rip-snorting 1840's and probably was used on the Southwest fron- 
tier. The blade is shaped much like that of the bowie but it measures only 7% inches. Overall length of the knife: 12 inches 
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18 Presentation knife, with hilt and sheath 4 
solid silver, given in 1849 to a Coaliforn 
sailing master who was credited with so 
ing the donor's life. Engraved on +h 
sheoth, which is equipped with a belt hoo 
is the following inscription: ‘Presented } 
Mr. Ithamar Whiting to Capt. Jeremic 
S. Silva, while in command of sloop Vel, 
on the Sacramento River, Californio§ f 
Length of the blade alone is 9/2 inche; i 


the knife measures 14/2 inches 



















Dating from about 1850, this knife wo 
manufactured by Joseph Rodgers & Sons 
“Cutlers to Her Majesty” (meaning Queer 
Victoria, of course}—in England. But og 
the eagle, liberty cap, and scales of 
tice indicate, it was definitely designed 
for American consumption. The horn grip 
has coin-silver mounts; the maker's nome 
is gold-embossed on the leather sheoth 





This knife, dated 1865, is one of the most 
ornate ever made and sold in Ame 

was turned out by one M. Price, whose fac 
tory was in San Francisco, Calif. Thet 
delicate-looking grip is of ivory, silver 
and gold. The knife is 11'4 inches long 
overall; blade length is 5% inches. En- 
graved on the handsome silver sheath is 
the original owner's name: F. H. Bradford 









2] Although it's 40-odd years old, this bowie 
type hunting knife might have been manu 
factured yesterday, as far as design is 
concerned. Eleven inches long, with a + 
inch blade, it has a gutta-percha grip em- 
bellished with floral motifs and an eogle 
On the blade the makers, Joseph Rodgers 
& Sons, of Sheffield, now identify them 
selves as "Cutlers to Their Majesties 
(that is, King Edward VII and Queen A 
exandra), which mecns that the knife wo 

produced very early in the 20th c« 
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TOAD STICKERS, HUNTER’S COMPANIONS—HOMEMADE 
ented 


shecth ¢ 
l on th 4 V 

Jeremie “yl! OR FRESH FROM THE FACTORY—ALL HAD THEIR USES 

Torna (uh 

2 inches 6 ' 


Coliforni CLASP KNIVES, CAMP KNIVES, SCALPING KNIVES, | 
belt hoo 


———__—_ 


| TAKE A STAB AT THIS | 
ye | | 


Talk about a theme with variations! In this portfolio we show speci- | 
wy | 
- 


mens of American knives only; but people in other places, from the day of 
4” 


the cave man, have had ideas too along similar lines. And even if you had 
“yin | the wind and double-jointed tongue of a tobacco auctioneer, you could 


g Queey hardly rattle off all the names that have been given to the many forms, 

. Ta | plain and fancy, that knives and daggers have taken in the course of their 

designed slow and rambling evolution the world over. 

rnd Just for fun, take a deep breath and try to tick ‘em off: | 

+ sheath Adaga, anlace, baselard, barlow knife, barong, bolo, bowie knife, 
cinquedea, clasp knife, creese, dagger, dirk, dudgeon, hanger, jackknife, 
Jacques-de-Liége, katar, knife bayonet, kukri, langue de boeuf, machete, 
main-gauche, misericord, parang, poniard, sheath knife, skean, skean dhu, 
smallisword, stiletto, stylet, trench knife, troytel, wak-a-gun-i-gun, whinyard, 

he most whittle, yataghan . . . and that’s not all! 

ray ty 7 

3 Thet | 

+ Siiver 




















es long 
es. En. 
neath is 
rodford Mme Mellie 


22 Scalping knife said to have belonged to Sit- 
ting Bull, Sioux Indian chief who instigated 
the ambush and massacre of Gen. Custer and 
his men at Little Big Horn, Mont. (June 24, 
1876). The weapon has a checked bone grip, 
held in place by three rivets, and a blade 
made from a steel file which was beveled or 
ground down from one side in typical scalp- 
ing-knife fashion. Made about 1860, the knife 
is 12'2 inches long and has a 7-inch blade. 
Each tack in the cowhide sheath is thought 
to stand for a paleface killed by Sitting Bull 
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23 Folding hunting knife with the name "Coe" and the date 1863" carved on the horn grip, which has three pearl insets. The 
longer of its two blades, stamped "J. Lingard Peacroft, Sheffield,” is decorated with an eagle; a hunter fighting a bear with a 
spear: and a deer hotly pursued by three dogs. Probably a product of the late 1850's, the knife is 13 inches long overall 
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is brass-handled affair started out as a sword of the Mexican or the 
Civil War period. Perhaps the tip broke ‘off; in any case, it was cut 
down to a blade length of 8'/2 inches and an overall length of 14'4 inches 
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The hunter has fired his only shot. 
Moreover, his rifle has fallen into 
the snow, so he cannot use it as a 
club against the wounded and in- 
furiated bear. No weapon remains 
but his trusty knife. He is in "A 
Tight Fix" for sure, and that is the 
title of this lithograph, which was 
published in 1861 by Currier & Ives 















Another knife made from a sword—in this instance a cavalry saber. Note the fuller, or groove 
which runs along the blade; also the peculiar reverse curve at the top of the blade near the tip ’ 
In its original form, chances are that this specimen came to grief in some Civil War engagement 
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26 “Hunter's Companion—the Real Knife," a single-edged affair made by Edward Barnes 
& Sons after the Civil War had ended. From the standpoint of design and constru 
tion, it couldn't be much simpler. Five rivets are used to secure its staghorn grip 
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27 Competition! Another “Hunter's Companion"; it's marked right on the blade 
this sturdy woodsman's knife, along with the maker's name: Marsh Brothers & 
Co. Dating from about 1870, it has a horn grip and a coin-silver cross g 





"Rio Grande Camp Knife," made by William Jackson, of Sheffield. Cross 
guard of coin silver; riveted staghorn grip. Overall length, 15 inches 
blade length, 10 inches. The red-leather sheath is embossed with gold 
and has a coin-silver mouth. Date: about 1870, or perhaps a bit later 
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MILITARY KNIVES FOR HAND-TO-HAND FIGHTING ARE 


“il MUCH LIKE THOSE THE WOODSMAN USES. SPECIMENS 
pl ( SIMILAR TO THESE ARE HELPING WIN THE WAR TODAY 
a 


| righ 


"VEN BEFORE America was set- 
tled, a Spanish dagger or some 

other form of belt knife was dis- 
awe tinctively the weapon of the Swiss 
and German mercenary infantrymen 
who hired out in foreign service. In 
the United States the knife was early 
adopted as a badge of rank. Midship- 
men in the Navy, in Washington’s time, 
were wearing dirks (daggers) in place 
of swords; and in 1796, finding that the 
full-length sword was a confounded 
nuisance in the woods, officers of the 
Rifle Companies discarded them in favor 
of a weapon not unlike the bowie knife. 
These companies were the successors 








Mf of the famous Rogers Rangers, whose 

name has been appropriated since Pearl 

al Harbor by the U. S. Army Rangers who 

, are making daring raid after raid over- 
seas. 


The military knives shown here—dat- 
(Continued on page 42) 















As part of their training, U. S. Marines are taught to use knives—and also to defend themselves 
when the shoe is on the other foot! At the moment the chap with the club has the upper hand 
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Q Used by frontiersmen and soldiers in the Mexican War period, this double-duty hunting knife and 
side arm has a staghorn grip and a heavy cross guard of coin silver. The blade is 19 inches long 
and 2 inches wide, and diamond-shaped in cross section; overall length of the knife is 26 inches 


Official U. S. riflemen's knife, dated 1849. 
Produced for the Army by the Ames Manu- 
facturing Co., Cabotsville, Mass., it has a 
brass cross guard and a wooden grip se- 
cured with three rivets. Note especially the 
hole in the handle, through which to pass a cord, or "lanyard," so that 
the knife could be hung sailor-fashion from the neck. (Compare with 
the lanyard ring in No. 40.) The knife is 18 inches long; the blade alone 
is 11% inches. Leather, with brass trim and stud, was used for the sheath 


3] Another official U. S. rifleman's knife, is- 
sued in 1861 as a supplementary weapon 
to men equipped with muzzle-loaders. The 
Ames Manufacturing Co.—removed to Chic- 
opee, Mass.—made this model too. Sheath 
and blade length are the same as before, 
but the grip is brass and an inch shorter 
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In the course of the Civil War many a combat knife was fashioned 
from broken swords or from whatever else a man could lay his hands 
on that seemed suited to the purpose. Seven such makeshift bowies, 
all originating in the Confederacy, are pictured on this page 





32 "L. Kimball,” the silver name plate on the grip of this knife is 33 This knife was picked up on the battlefield at Shiloh, near Pittsburg 


inscribed; and, on the reverse side, "Vicksburg"—the Missis- Landing, Tenn. It has a 12%-inch blade, an iron cross guard, and 

sippi city that was besieged in 1863. There is a stud on the wooden grip held in place by two iron rivets. Made from a large 
silver sheath so that it can be attached to the wearer's uni- file, it looks like the work of some local blacksmith. Instead of 
form. The blade is 10 inches long; overall length is 14'/2 inches a stud, there's a convenient belt loop on the black leather sheatt 














35 Here a nut holds the wooden grip and the iron cross guard in place 
Crude, perhaps—but sufficiently effective! This knife measures 2 
inches from nut to tip of blade; the blade itself is 15'’4 inches long 








34 Most interesting feature of this one is its grip—made up of a 

series of 34 leather rings strung and packed tightly together 

on a steel rod. The knuckle guard is of steel, and the sheath 

is black leather. Overall length, 19'4 inches; blade length, 15 ing for the most part from Civil War 
days—are fully described in the cap- 
tions. The trench knife and the Mauser 
knife bayonet, commonly used in th« 
first World War, are too well known to 
require explanation. But the close-com 
bat knives of today deserve a bit of 
comment. 

Though British Commandos swear by 
their “Fanny,” with its 7-inch curved 
blade and its “brass knuckle” knuckle 

, guard, most American knives skip this 
Knuckle guard, wooden grip secured with three rivets, hand- latter feature. If properly gripped, the 
forged blade. Nineteen inches long overall; blade 13/2 inches combat knife can be made to deliver an 
upthrust or a downthrust, or slash to 
left or right, without changing the hand 
hold at all. Broadly speaking, it comes 
in most useful either as a last-resort 
weapon in hand-to-hand fighting be 
tween opposing troops, or for sentry 
killing and similar hit-and-run missions, 
where the utmost silence and dispatch 
are called for. 
a Authorities agree that for practical 
37 Take a good look at this baby; it's very different from the purposes the throwing knife, romanti: 













rest... . Yes, the difference is in that iron knuckle guard, though it sounds, is out. 

which seems to be on upside down. Actually, it was planned Guerrillas and members of the Eu 
that way, for a user who went in for uppercuts. To meet up ropean Underground are well versed 
with him on a dark night must have been especially discon- in the use of the knife. which affords 2 


ing! is 17'4 inches long; Il length, 27/2 inch ; 2 ae 
corting? Tate & 7M Mehes tang: ereres wang ae very effective way of striking back at 


the enemy through surprise attack 
The period from dusk to dawn is 
course preferred; but a daylight attack 
on a sentinel, for example, can be 
equally deadly, especially if the at- 
tacker is a master of stalking, as gue! 
rilla fighters are reputed to be. 
we , Incidentally, the knife can be hidden 
38 Homemade, or at least hand-forged by a blacksmith, this ex- = surprising number of places on the 
ceptionally wide blade (2 inches) has been badly nicked, per- Person, and still be whipped out in 


haps in battle. It has an iron knuckle guard and a wooden grip:  Jiffy—-but not until after practice and 
it is 17 inches long overall; and it wasn't built for looks! more practice makes perfect! 
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89 Although of Confederate origin, as were those on the preceding page, this knife and the next three 
specinfens depart more or less from the bowie type of blade. In this case what started out as a U. S. 
military sword, produced under contract in 1797 by N. Starr, of Middletown, Conn., has been cut 
down to an overall length of 21 inches, with a 16'2-inch blade. The grip is wound with copper wire 


40 The grip of this all-metal knife was formed in a sand mold—lanyard ring and all—and is 
made of solid brass. Overall length, 17 inches; length of blade alone, 11% inches 


41 Dressiest of the lot is this 20-inch knife with its 14'4-inch hand-forged blade and fish-scale 
grip of brass. The hilt is all of a piece (cross guard included) and was cast in a sand mold 


es ere ee. 


42 Double-edge blade, 15% inches long and 2 inches wide, with the familiar diamond-shaped 
cross section. Cross guard is of iron, and the grip of wood. Overall length, 20% inches 


Ever since 1900 this two-edged, 
broad-bladed knife with wooden 
grip and brass cross guard has 
been used by the New York State 
Militia. Overall length is 162 
inches, blade length is 12. The 
black leather sheath is tipped 
with brass. All in all, quite a 
businesslike affair, and one that 
has seldom if ever been excelled 
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ACH YEAR My ad 
BROTHER AL AND | $#° 
| SET ASIDE THE 
LAST DAY OF THE } 
SEASON TO HUNT Yea) 
PARTRIDGE -AND 44} 
PARTRIDGE EX- F& 
CLUSIVELY. 
BEFORE DAy- 
BREAK, ON THIS 


IMPORTANT DAY— 


A TRUE TALE, TOLD 


This Happened to Me! 


IN PICTURES 


PARTRIDGE HUNT GONE WRONG 
By C. Frederic Doriot, Kinston, N. C. 








WE PAY CASH 
FOR ALL TRUE 
ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 
TOLD THIS WAY 
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TOO BAD, FRED, GUT “J JUDGING BY | 
THERE WAS NOTHING /7 THESE SCARS HE’ 
ELSE | COULD DO BEEN A BADACTOR | 
“AND LIVE ——: 
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By CONTRAST they seem worlds apart .. . the spectacular Evinrude “quads” that drive 
these swift assault craft ... and the peaceful “fishing” Evinrudes that every sportsman knows. 
But the big motors in olive drab owe much of their great performance to the peacetime Evin- 
rudes that came before ... to more than 30 years of concentration on building pleasure motors 
better and better . . . lighter and more powerful ... ruggedly reliable and trustworthy. In 


stepped-up measure these qualities are built into the Evinrudes that serve on battle fronts 


today. After Victory they will again be yours ... in mew Evinrudes designed for your greater 


enjoyment of every hour you spend on the water! Evinrude Motors, Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin. 


EVINRUDE OUTBOARD MOTORS 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS .., HOLD WHAT YOU HAVE 











HUNTING SEASONS for 1944-45 


OUTDOOR LIFE’S exclusive table of open seasons for all states and provinces 





ALASKA 


Polar Bear, 


mot, ; 


Large 


and Black 


Deer 


Caribou 


Moose 


Mountain Goat 


Grouse 


ALABAMA 


Squirrel 


No close season 


Sept. 1-June 20* 
Sept. 1-Nov, 15* 
|Sept. 1-Oct. 15* 
iSept. 1-Sept. 30° & 
INov. 16-Dec. 31* 
Sept. 1-Oct. 31* 
j|Sept. 1-Jan. 31*_ 


| Oct l-Jan. 15* 


Opossum, Raccoon, Rabbit|Oct. 1-Feb. 20 


Quail 
Deer 


Wild Turkey 


ARIZONA 
Mountain 
Lynx, 
Rabbit 
Cottontail 


Deer 


Wild Turkey 


Bear 


Abert Squirrel 
Raccoon, 


Quail 


ARKANSAS 


Rabbit 


Squirrel 


Deer 


Quail 


Wild Turkey 
CALIFORNIA 


Wolf 


Raccoon, 
Rabbit 


Deer 


Antelope (special permit 


parts 


Lassen (< 


Bear 
Quail 


tontail 
Pheasant 
COLORADO 


Mountain 


Wolf 


Sage Chicken 
Cottontail 
Deer, Elk 
Pheasant, 
CONNECTICUT 
Ruffed Grouse 


Gray 


Raccoon 


Rabbit 
Quail 


DELAWARE 
Squirrel 
Raccoon 


Quail 


FLORIDA 
Seasons had | not 
at time 


press 


ing Seasons taht lati 


GEORGIA 


Rabbit 


Marsh Hen 
Squirrel 


Deer 


Ruffed Grouse 
Turkey 
Quail 


Wild 


Bear 
IDAHO 
Bear 
Elk 
Deer 


Mountain Goat 

Hungarian 
Chinese Pheasant 
white 


Mountain 
California Quail 


Antelope 


ILLINOIS 

Squirrel 
Southern 

Central Zone 
Northern Zone 


Rabbit 


Pheasant 


Quail 


Raccoon 
Red Fox 
INDIANA 
Red Fox 
Woodchuck 
Gray or 


Quail 


tridge 


Rabbit 


Raccoon 
Pheasant 


10WA 
Rabbit 


Squirrel 
Pheasant 


—_ 
Hiufhgarian 


iNov. 20-Feh, 20 

Nov, 20-Jan, 1* 
Nov, 20-Jan, 1°& 
Mar. 20-Apr. 15° 


No close season 
No close season* 
Oct. 16-Nov. 30* 
Oct. 16-Nov, 15 
1Oct. 16-Nov. 15 
Apr. 15-May 15* 





Oct, 16-Nov 15* 


Nov, 1-Mar. 1 
Nov. 16-Nov. 30 


No close season 


May 15-June 15*& 


Oct. 1-Jan 1° 


Nov. 13-Nov. 18° & 


Dec. 11-Dec. 16* 
Dec. 1-Jan. 31 
Apr. l-Apr. 15° 


No close season 
Aug. 1-Oct, 15* 


Sept. &-Sept 17 


Oct, 15-Dee 1* 
\Nov. 15-De 

Nov, 26-Dec. 10 
No close seasor 
Sept l and 2* 
Oct 1-Feb l 
Oct 7 -Nov 

Nov. 19-Dec . 


Oct. 21-Nov 
Oct. 21-Dee, 31 
Nov. 1-De« 31 
iTo he set 


Sept. 15-Nov. 1 
Nov l-Jar 5 
Nov. 15-Dec 31 


No close seasor 
Sept, 1l-Nov, 30 
Oct. 15-Jan, 15* 


Nov. 10-Jan. 15* 


Nov. 20-Jan, 15 
Nov °20-Feb 8 
Nov. 20-Feb. 28* 


No close season* 
Sept. 25-Dee, 15* 
Sept. 25-Nov. 30* 
Oct, 5-Nov, 10 


| Local seasons 
iSept. to Nov 
Local seasons 


Oct & Nov 
Sept. 3-Sept. 10* 


July 15-Oct. 15 


Sept, 1-Nov, 15 
Nov. 11-Jan,. 31 
| Nov. 11-Nov. 20 
| Nov. 11-Dee. 11 
Nov. 15-Jan. 31 
| Nov. 15-Jan. 31* 


ox | 
INo close season 


j}Aug. 10-Oct. 8 


; Nov. 10-Dec. 20 


Nov. 10-Jan. 10 
Nov, 15-Jan. 15 


To be set 


Aug. 1-Mar. 1 
Sept. 15-Nov. 15 
Oct. 2R-Oet 30* 
Nov, 1-Nov. 30* 
Nov 12-Nov. 14* 





KANSAS 


Coyote, 


Fox Squirrel 


Pheasant 
Quail 


KENTUCKY 


Squirrel 


Quail, Rabbit 


Ruffed 


pheasant) 


Raccoon 


LOUISIANA 


Squirrel, 


Rabbit 
Bear 
Deer 


Quail, Partridge 


MAINE 


Bear, Bobcat, 
vier, Canada Lynx 


Rabbit 


Gray Squirrel 
Ruffed Grouse (partridge) 


Raccoon 
Deer 


Pheasant 


MARYLAND 


Squirrel 


Raccoon 


Wild Turkey 
Pheasant 
Grouse, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Deer 

Gray Squirrel 
Ruffed 

Quail 

Hare, Rabbit 

Deer 

MICHIGAN 

Coyote, Wolf 

cat Fox 


Hare, Rabbit 


Ruffed 
Chicken 
Fox and 
Ringneck 


Woodchuck 


Opossum 


Deer, Bear 
MINNESOTA 


Squirrel! 
Deer 


Ruffed 


Pinnated Grouse 
Pheasant, 


tridge 


MISSISSIPPI 


Squirrel 
Opossum 
Deer 
Quail 


2 
Wild Turkey 


Rabbit 


MISSOURI 


Rabbit, 


Squirrel 


Deer (17 
special permits for state 
residents 


(luail 


Red and Gray 
sum, Raccoor 
MONTANA 
Mountain 


Wolf 


ote 
Black Bear 
Mountain Goat 


Antelope 


certain counties only) 
Elk, Deer, G 
Upland Game 


NEBRASKA * 
Seasons had not been set 
at time 


press 


ing Seasons tabulation 


NEVADA 
Wildeat 


to 


| No close season 
June 15-Nov 


Oct 
Nov 


| 
Aug 


Nov 
INov 


(native| 


Dec 
Dex 
} 

Oct 
Oct 
| Nov 
Nov 


| Dec 
No close 


Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Nov 


| Sept. 15-Oct. 15 


jNov 
|Nov 


INov 
ais 


Oct, 2 


Oct 
Oct 
Dec 


No close 
Oct, 


Oct, 


Oct 
Oct 


Nov 
Nov 


No close 
Sept ) 


Oct 
Nov 


Probably 


To be 


Oct 
Nov 
Nov 
Dec 


Apr 
| Open 
other open season 


Jan 
Nov 


June 


Nov 


Nov 


Dex 


| 


Oct 
Oct 





Wolf, We iverine, Moun 


tain 


Squirrel 


Deer 


Pheasant 
ttontail Rabbit, } 
tain Hare 


NEW HAMPSHIRE « 
sear, Wildcat, 


ox 


Rabbit, Hare 
Gray Squirrel 


Quail 


Ruffed Grouse 


Deer 


Pheasant 
NEW JERSEY 


Raccoon 
Quail 
Rabbit 


Pheasant, 
Ruffed Grouse 


Deer 


Coyote, | 
No close season | 


| Oct 


| Oct, 


| Nov 


No close 
| Sept ¥ 


| Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 


Nov 


| Oct 
|Nov 


Squirrel | 
Partridge ln. 


Nov. 
| Dec 





NORTH “CAROLINA ~ 


Seasons had not been set 


press. Watch this Hunt 
ing Seasons tabulation 


NORTH DAKOTA 





only and Christmas 


PENNSLYVANIA 


No close 
Apr. - Nov. 

Sept. 
. |Sept. 





To be se 


SOUTH CAROLINA « 








SOUTH DAKOTA « 

Seasons had not be pen set 
to 
press Watch this Hunt- 
ing Seasons tabulation 


— = 





"INo close se ason 


INor, 1 15 - Nov 
|Nov 


| Nov 


| 
| Oct 





|No close 


snow oer ‘ arying Hare | Nov 


“| 
| Sent 





on 


Raccoon, Gray . 
| OV 


Ocelot | No close 
| Oct. 1-Dec 


INov. i 
Nov 
Scaled and Gambel Quail|Nov 

















io* 


26 
21 


21" 
10* 


28* 


31 


15* 


seasor 
p seasor 
30* 


l 


> seasor 


1 


> season 
20* 


Q* 
0* 
5 


1* 


er. 3° 
‘eb. 15* 


1 


1* 


season 


25-Feb. 15 


season 
s1°& 
31* 


TEXAS (Cont.) 
certain counties only; 
several 3-day seasons ,| 
consult local authori- 
ties) 
Deer, Bear, Wild Tur 
key, Peccary 
_Quail, Chacalaca — 


UTAH | 
Bear, Mountain  Lion,}- 
Bobcat, Coyote, Rab-| 
bit, Hare N 

Deer 
Elk 
Pheasant 


VERMONT 
Cottontail Rabbit 
Bear 
Gray Squirrel, Quail 
Pheasant—-Wed. and Sat. 

only 
Hare 
Ruffed Grouse 
Raccoon 
_ Deer = 

VIRGINIA * 

Squirrel 
East of Blue Ridge 
Mts 


| 
= 





West of Blue Ridge | 
Mts. 


Fox 
Opossum, Raccoon 
Elk 


Deer, Bear | 
Wild Turkey, Grouse, 
Pheasant, Quail, Rabbit 
East of Blue Ridge 


Mts 
West of Blue Ridge 
Mts 

WASHINGTON 


Dee 
w estern Washington 
Eastern Washington 
Bear 
Western Washington 
Eastern Washington 


Blue, Ruffed, and Frank 
lin Grouse 
Western Washington 
Eastern Washington 
Pheasant, Partridge, 
Quail 
Western Washington 
Eastern Washington 
Cottontail and Snowshoe 
Rabbit | 
Western Washington 
Eastern Washington 
Elk 
Western Washington 
Eastern Washingtor 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Woodchuck 

Gray Black or Fox 
Squirrel, Wild Turkey 

Ruffed Grouse 

Quail 

Cottontail Rabbit 

Ringneck Pheasant 


Be ay 

Dee 

Raccoon, Opossum 
WISCONSIN * 


Snowshoe Hare, Red Fox 
Ruffed Grouse 
Bear 
With dogs 
Without dogs 
Hungarian Partridge, 
Pheasant 
Woodchuck 
Squirrel 
Raccoon 
Cottontail and Jack 
Rabbit 
Bobwhite Quail 
Deer 
WYOMING 
Antelope 
Bear, Moose, Mountain 
i Elk 


De 
Ringneck Pheasant 
ALBERTA 
Seasons had not been set 
at time of going t 
press. Watch this Hunt- 
ing Seasons tabulation 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Mountain Sheep 
Mountain Goat 
Grizzly Bear 
Black or Brown Bear 
Caribou, Moose 
Ptarmigan 


Blue Grouse 


Ruffed Grouse 

Sharptail Grouse, Prairis 
Chicken 

California Quail, Pheas 
ant 

European Partridge 








* Local exceptions 


* Special privileges accorded men in service; consult local authorities. 
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(Continued on page 


Life; reproduction strictly 


AYBE this deer’s suspicious sniff 
M will give you a hint of how our 
friends react when they encounter a 
“stand-in” for Calvert whiskey. 


Calvert, you know, is the real thing. 
Its magnificent pre-war quality has 
never changed. Nor has the prefer- 
ence for Calvert changed, although 

other whiskies have been more 
plentiful during the shortage. 


ae 


Anyone who knows 





ean tell 
the REAL THING! 


In fact, many of the people who sell 
Calvert tell us— “Calvert 
continues to be the whiskey most 


and serve 


often asked for by name.” 


Evidently, even with supplies lim- 
ited, it remains true that Clear Heads 
Choose Calvert. You may not always 
be able to get it...but it pays to 
keep asking for the best rather 
than the most plentiful whiskey. 


AMERICA’S FINEST 
BLENDED WHISKIES — 
FROM THE 
HOUSE OF BLENDS! 


/Calvert 
RESERVE 


Today, more than ever... 


CLEAR HEADS CHOOSE CALVERT 


CalvertSpecial”—60% Grain Neutral Spirits 








CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., N.Y.C. BLENDED WHISKEY 26.8 Proof. Calvert “Reserve’”—65 % Grain Neutral Spirits.. 
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MIGRATORY GAME BIRD LAWS FOR 1944-45 


Chief provisions of the new regulations, 
with comment on their whys and wherefores 





ZONES 
NORTHERN [777 SEPT.20-DEC.8 
INTERMEDIATE OCT.14~-JAN.| 
SOUTHERN NOV.2~-JAN.20 


















1944 - 1945 



























State lines are followed except in three instances, namely: In tne Lake Champlain area of NEW YORK, affecting parts of Essex, Clinton, and 
Washington Counties, the northern-zone season applies; in the Pymatuning Reservoir, OHIO, and for ‘4 mile in any direction from the reservoi 
the intermediate-zone season applies; and in the Colorado River section of CALIFORNIA (San Bernardino, Riverside, and Imperial Counties) 
the southern-zone season applies. At the request of state authorities Delaware, Pennsylvania, and Wyoming were changed to intermediate zone 


OT SINCE 1929 have federal regu- 
lations governing the hunting of 


ducks, geese, doves, and other 
migratory game birds been so 
liberal as those for 1944, which were 


proclaimed by the President on July 27. 
Yet for us in the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, who are responsible for drafting 
these regulations, that date also marked 
the figurative opening of the season when 
hunters who did not get all the privileges 
they hoped for would speak their minds 
about stiff-necked bureaucrats—-mean- 
ing us. 

Fortunately, most hunters are 
sports at heart. They are much like 
baseball fans who know that the um- 
pire’s decisions are based on long ex- 
perience and honest judgment, yet who 
reserve the right to call him a robber 
just the same. 

There are sincere conservationists in 
this country who would prohibit all 
sport hunting. There are also selfish 
hunters who, to satisfy their own imme- 
diate desires, would welcome such lib- 
eral laws and lax enforcement that 
sport would suffer for generations to 
.come. Between these two extremes 
stands the average sportsman, who 
wants a decent break yet who also in- 


good 


By ALBERT M. DAY 


Assistant Director 
U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service 


sists on enough protection for the birds 
so that he and his sons and their sons 
may continue to have hunting in the 
years ahead. 

Principal provisions of the 1944 regu- 
lations, which attempt to follow this 
middle course, are given in the accom- 
panying box. For local restrictions, and 
for the entire list of species that may 
be shot, hunters are referred to the 
official regulations, which they are cau- 
tioned to study in detail. 

In general, the regulations reflect not 
only the present healthy state of the 
waterfowl populations but also an at- 
tempt to increase the kill to meet cer- 
tain problems brought on by wartime 
conditions. This year there will again 
be a shortage of ammunition. Trans- 
portation will be under normal. The 
shortage of farm help to harvest crops 
in season will bring on local crop dam- 
age. And other factors contribute to- 
ward making the regulations this year 
somewhat different from those in the 
recent past. 
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The liberality of the permitted take 
is based on proof of the success of the 
national management program of thé 
last 15 years. In those few years the 
waterfowl populations skidded to such a 
dangerously low level that it looked as 
though they might never recover. They 
struck an all-time low in the dry and 
dusty year of 1934. At that time it was 
estimated that the former 100 million 
birds had dwindled to little more tha: 
fourth of that number. It was in 1931 
even before they reached bottom, t 
the season was cut to 30 days, and ot 
drastic restrictions were adopted to halt 
the downward plunge. 

At the same time there was a rapid 
expansion of the program to rest 
marshes and breeding grounds in thé 


United States and in Canada. 
drought broke over the vast prairies 


where so many of the birds nest 
rear their young. The combined effect 
produced results which Dr. Ira N. Gab 
rielson, director of the Fish and Wild 
life Service, has called miraculous. 7h‘ 
gradual relaxing of restrictions as the 
birds began to come back in numbers 
evidences a _ sincere attempt to pe! 
mit the taking of a resonable propo! 
tion of the crop each fall. Of more | 


VALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., N.Y.C. BLENDED WHISKEY 26.8 Proof. Calvert “Reserve” —65% Grain Neutral Spirits...Calvert™ Special —007o Grain Neutral Spirits 


nortance, it makes sure that increasing 




















,1umbers of birds return to the breeding 
crounds each spring. 
The most effective as well as the most HIGHLIGHTS OF THE NEW REGULATIONS 
quitable way to increase the annual 
kill is to lengthen the season. The 10- 
iay extension this year is designed to OPEN SEASONS SHOOTING HOURS 
ccomplish both ends. In the dark days (Open seasons include both given dates) Half hour before sunrise to sunset 
of the early 1930's, when the estimated DUCKS. GEESE. BRANTS, COOTS : ‘ 
population was some 27 million birds, U ’ ' ’ (Exceptions: Geese in Alexander 
the season was cut to 30 days in each Northern zone......Sept. 20-Dec. 8 County, Ill, and doves in 12 
—— one. In 1938, when the birds had in- : ties j th T 
reased to about 50 million, the season Intermediate zone..Oct. 14 - Jan. 1 counties in southern Texas.) 
was cautiously lengthened to 45 days. (Except geese in Alexander 
The pesca grec iaeegari to — to County, ill., Oct. 14-Dec. 12) NO BAIT OR LIVE DECOYS PER- 
improved conditions; so in 1940, when ; 
there was an estimated population of Southern zone Nov. 2 - Jan. 20 MITTED; nor can cattle, horses, 
65 million birds, 60 days of shooting Puerto Rico Dec. 15-Feb. 12 or mules be used as blinds. 
were permitted. Again in 1942, when the alosk 
lig ) 0 i 2 aska — 
light had returned to oe ng snes tem a POST- SEASON POSSESSION: 45 
season was lengthened to 7 This year, Fur Districts 4 
with an anticipated gain to a total of t - ays. 
s between 125 million and 150 million Sep 2 Dec. 9 
birds, - oe season has heen Rest of Alaska..Sept. 1 - Nov. 19 SHOTGUNS not larger than 10 
increased to aays. WARNING: N seaso nywher 
This does not mean that any one ois sadn iee pel eyrndpasye tas: cir gauge, or bows and arrows may 
pie “— ee red aes of ao in Massachusetts and North Dakota; or be used. The 3-shell limit on 
SROGLENG- — . ar he on snow geese on the Atlantic Coast, in ; » e 
every locality, vagaries in weather con- lies 4% ~ este i Mae gpl repeating shotguns, hand-oper 
sidered, should have about two weeks Salient Counties Mont. . ated or autoloading, remains in 
of good hunting as the birds move south- J farce 
ward to their wintering grounds. If we MOURNING or TURTLE DOVES — . 
are to continue to maintain an adequate 57-day season, split in certain 
supply rate at is ah K STAMP — Every migratory- 
upply of waterfowl, that is about all Southern states. See map on DUCK S$ y g ry 
the hunting any community should have. | waterfow! hunter more than 16 
For if between 14 million and 1% ater page. Id th in hi 
million duck hunters were to bag an av- OTHER SPECIES — years ola must have in his pos- 
erage of fifteen ducks a season, the Soe vihiie winged a session an unexpired Federal 
total take would amount to from 18 to i ’ P : : . 
22 millions. Add the crippling losses tailed pigeons, woodcock, rails Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp, 
and the deaths from natural causes, and gallinules (other than coots), to which he has affixed his sig- 
_ a is all that the resource can and scoters, consult official re- nature. The stamp may be pur- 
stand. 
It should not be forgotten that from leases. chased at post offices for $1. 
the opening day on September 20 this ‘ 
year until the guns are put away at the 
close of January 20, ducks and geese 
will be pursued somewhere in the Unit- DAILY BAG LIMITS POSSESSION LIMITS 
y e ar a) ; , £ J - . . \ 
ed States and for much of the time also Ducks (any species, including but 1 
in Canada. The mere fact that the d duck), 10, plus 5 si 
shooting happens to be disappointing WOE GUCK), TU, Plus 2 Smgy OF 
on your favorite slough doesn't mean in the aggregate of mallards, 
F that the birds that should be there pintails, widgeons. Also see mer- 
an iren’t being shot at somewhere else. 
nser low. 
— Duck hunters usually overlook this gansers, below 
ries) fact, but administrators must not Geese—— 
zone sy >» 57-dav seas 0 g ing res . . 
= se eid po ne pen = be In Pacific Coast states, 4 singly bites 
s the os ETE since oS ese ‘ 2 if imit 
a a mus 
birds are hunted little in the Northern or tg the aggregate of snow and d 7 ys g rp ae 
take states, but they afford the finest of white-fronted geese, plus 2 Can- (but only | woo uc ) 
: the shooting for er be gy tenon Dove adas and brants, singly or in the 
the 1unting in Mississippi, Alabama, anc 
the Georgia is as important as duck shoot- aggregate. i 
cha ing in Maryland and Illinois or the Elsewhere than Pacific Coast 
d as pheasant season in the Dakotas. The states, 4 singly or in the aggre- 
They severe winter of 1940 brought ice and gate of snow and blue geese, 
and snow to the deep South—-and disaster to ; 2 of th kind 
wae the mourning dove. Many of the birds, pus 2 © SOMS CINSr KING OF 
llion weakened by starvation, froze to death kinds, including brants. 
a that winter. The federal regulations for 
afla 
1931 the next season recognized the serious- Woodcock, 4. 
that ness of their plight, reduced the bag to 
‘hae 12 birds, and eliminated September 
ther ; I Coots and soras, 25 of ea 
hal shooting. In 1942 the bag limit was , of each. 
further reduced to 10. Other rails and gallinules, 15 in 
apid Since that time the mourning doves the aggregate. 
store have made a splendid recovery and are : . - 1 daily bag limit 
the now approaching their former abund- Band-tailed pigeons, 10. Y g - 
The ance. The 1943 regulations permitted a ° . ‘ 
iries 42-day season, ending January 11. This Mourning and white winged doves, 
and year a 57-day split season is permitted. 10 of each, or in the aggregate 
fect Several Southern states will open the of both kinds. 
Gab- dove season on September 16 for a period 
Vild- of from 15 to 30 days, and again on . 
The December 10 or 25, continuing to Janu- American and red-breasted mer- } 
° ary 20. ; j . % ‘ aiid 
the af ak gonsers, 25 singly or inthe aggre No possession limit. 
bers The present system of dividing the 48 gate, in addition to other ducks \ 
per- States into three zones has been in effect : re 
ypor- (Continued on page 64) 
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It Pays to Know Trajectory 


-—_ 
FRONT ores 
SIGHT cine OF Se 
_ : LINE O¢ — 
| A —_? ‘ *UGHT 
+ — : ~ 


‘4 
“p< qe ef ee | 
— tata BT 
a MIDRANGE TRAJECTORY 





Trajectory of a rifle bullet. The bullet starts out below the line of sight, crosses it at A (from 15 
to 50 yd. from the muzzle, depending mainly on the range for which the rifle has been sighted 
in), rises above the line of sight to midrange, then plunges downward to the target (B) 


NE of the oldest of all arguments 
among those interested in rifles is 
the one about which bullet would 
hit the ground first-—one fired 

from the muzzle of a rifle parallel to the 
earth's surface, or one dropped at the 
same instant and from the same height. 
If I have been called upon to settle that 
argument once, I have had to settle it at 
least a hundred times. 

The answer, that both will hit the 
ground the same instant, seems pretty 
wacky until the amateur ballistician does 
a little thinking about it. Actually, both 
bullets, are acted upon by the same force, 
gravity, and at the same rate. Driven by 
the expanding powder gases that have 
hurled it out of the muzzle at anything 
from a few hundred to several thousand 
feet a second, one bullet travels forward 
and down. The other, which has been 
dropped, just goes down. 

Let us say that a .270 rifle, with its muz- 
zle velocity of 3,140 foot seconds, and a 
shotgun, with a muzzle velocity of 1,200 
foot seconds, are fired 4 ft. above the 
ground, parallel to the earth’s surface, 
and at the same instant. The bullet from 
the .270 and the shot from the scattergun 
will strike the earth at the same time. 
But with this difference: the .270 bullet 
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POINT OF AIM 








BULLETS FROM RIFLE 
SIGHTED FOR 75 YD 





Holding on the heart area of a deer 200 yd. 
away, with a rifle sighted in for 175 yd., 
the animal would be killed. With the rifle 
sighted in for 75 yd., deer would be missed 


will hit the ground something like 450 
yd. away, while the shot charge will 
strike around 100 yd. away, depending on 
the size of shot used. 

Like death and taxes, gravity is some- 
thing that cannot be beaten. It acts alike 
on the humble round pellet of shot and 
on the specially designed, super-duper, 
spitzer-point, boattail rifle bullet. How- 
ever, the long, sharp-point, rifle bullet 
travels farther while it is being acted 
upon. From the instant a missile is fired, 
a race is on between forward motion and 
downward motion. The slower the bullet 
is traveling when it leaves the muzzle 
and the faster it loses its initial velocity, 
the more curved its trajectory, or path, 
will be. The forward speed of a missile 
is always decreasing, but the force of 
gravity remains constant. A bullet, just 
like every other missile—a baseball, a 
stone, or a shell from a 16-in. coast-de- 
fense gun—moves through the air in a 
curved line called a parabola. The degree 
of curvature of this line is determined 
mainly by the initial velocity of the mis- 
sile. 

The answer, then, to the often-asked 
question: “How far will this rifle shoot 
flat?” is: No distance at all. There isn’t 
any such thing as a “flat-shooting rifle.” 
We must say apparently or relatively 
flat-shooting. Even the astounding .220 
Swift bullet, hurtling through the air 
when it leaves the muzzle at about four 
fifths of a mile a second, begins to be 
acted upon by dat ole debbil gravity as 
soon as it emerges from the barrel. 

“What,” you may ask, “does this mean 
to the average hunter who simply wants 
to go out and knock off a fat buck as 
quickly and as painlessly as possible?”’ 

The answer is, “Plenty!” More bucks 
have survived to become great-great- 
grandfathers because of hunters’ ignor- 
ance of the elements of trajectory than 
for any other reason, except perhaps the 
reluctance of those same hunters to sight 
their rifles in. A little theory is a very 
handy thing for the “practical” hunter to 
have. Actually, the more theory he has 
and the more intelligently he applies it, 
the more practical he is and the more 
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frequently he'll have meat in the pot 

But before we get down to the applica- 
tion of the principles, let’s look at the 
accompanying chart and get a few terms 
straight. First is line of bore, an imagin- 
ary line drawn parallel to the bore. It is 
straight, since it is a continuation of the 
bore, whereas the line of flight, as we 





With a .270 sighted in for 300 yd., here's 
how to take advantage of the principles of 
trajectory. If game appears to be something 
more than 400 yd. away, hold at point C 
lf it seems to be from 350 to 400 yd. away 
hold at point B. When you think the range 
is 300 yd. or a bit less, hold at point A 


have seen, follows a curve. The line 
sight is also straight but, as we shall 
see, it is never parallel to the line of | 
Midrange trajectory is the height a bul- 
let rises in traveling over a certain rang 
and total fall means the distance a b 
falls at a certain range from the lin¢ 
bore. Roughly, the tctal fall of a bu 
over a given range is four times the n 
range trajectory. For example, the n 
range trajectory over 200 yd. of the 


Some Ackley wildcats. Left to right, the .35 
the .30, the .270, and the .228. The first 
three cartridges use the belted Magnum case 
the last one, the .228, uses the .30/06 case 
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- but this one’s my favorite” 


range shots on coyotes, mountain goat 
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IT knew you'd want to look at this one. 
Most everybody does. [ll bet my Savage 
Model 99 has been out of the rack a hun- 
dred times, but I never seem to get tired 
of showing it off. 

“Pve done a lot of big game hunting in my 
day and I expect to do a lot more after the 
war. I’ve handled a flock of guns, too, but 
this Savage is my favorite. Talk about 
streamlining and balance! Just handle it. 
This rifle ts for the famous 
Savage .300 cartridge—one of the most 
powerful ever developed for light, fast, lever 
action rifles. But, in the Savage Model 99, 
you have the choice of several other cali- 


chambered 


bers, so you can select the cartridge best 
suited to your shooting needs. For example, 
there’s the Savage .250-3000 ... one of the 
first of the high velocity, flat trajectory type 
cartridges. It really reaches out for long 


other medium-size game. 
So, here’s a tp. When the time « 
pick a Savage Model 99. Then you'll ! 
why it’s my favorite.” 

Savage Arms Corporation 
Plants in Utica, N.Y. and Chicopee Fall 


Manufacturer of Savage, Stevens 
and Fox Sporting Arms 


SAVAGE 
@ > 


Huge quantities of military arms have been 


by Savage in three victory-geared plants 
capacity for precision manufacturing u 
will make future Savage rifles and shotgu 
first choice. 





gr. .30/30 bullet is 4% in., whereas the 


total fall over that distance is about 18 in. 

Because the bullet travels in a curve, 
rifles must be sighted in so the muzzle 
points upward and the bullet for a time 
travels upward. The front sight, then, 


that when the sights are lined up the 
muzzle is elevated. We see the target 
along a straight line between front and 
rear sights, but the bullet travels from 
the muzzle to the target in a curve. Since 
the sights are necessarily higher than 
the muzzle, the bullet starts out below 
the line of sight, crosses it at from 15 to 
50 yd. from the muzzle, depending on how 
high the line of sight is and for what 
range the rifle is sighted in, rises above 
the line of sight to midrange, then 
plunges downward to the target. 

Every hunter should know exactly 
where the bullet first crosses his line of 
sight, then he will find it easier to sight 
in a rifle, as he can do his preliminary 
shooting at the shorter range, adjust his 
sights so the bullets strike the 
point of aim at the first place 
where line of sight and point of 
aim coincide. Many a rifleman 
wanting to sight in a new rifle 
for, say, 200 yd. hopefully fires 
several shots at a target 200 yd 
away only to discover he has not 
hit it once. Result: He’s wasted 
his cartridges and knows just 
what he knew before—nothing 
Suppose, however, he does his 
first shooting at 25 yd. His sights 
would have to be very far off in- 
deed to miss a whole target at 
that distance. He could correct to 
hit the point of aim at the short 
distance, and chances are he 
would be about on at the longer 
one. 

A little knowledge of line of 
sight and line of flight comes in 
handy in the field, too. Not long 
ago I was out with my 13-year-old 
boy when I heard him burning up 


aim at 100 yd. I shot right over the backs 
of two coyotes at 150 yd. with that sight- 
ing. Aided by some excitement on my 
part (excitement almost always seems to 
make a hunter hold a bit high) I also 
missed a nice, fat desert buck mule deer 
at about the same distance. Investiga- 
tion showed that instead of shooting 
about 1% in. high at 150 yd., the rifle was 
actually shooting 4 in. high, and instead 
of being sighted in for 200 yd., it was 
actually striking the point of aim way 
out at 260 yd. 

The answer to the puzzle lay, of course, 
in the 3%-in. difference between the line 
of bore and the line of sight. Theoretical- 
ly, a high line of sight is an advantage 
because of the apparent flattening and 
lengthening of trajectory. Practically, it 
is not, because the low sight line enables 
the shooter to get his cheek down hard 
on the comb and shoot straight. Some 
light machine guns have very high sight 
lines; this is all right for aiming at an 

rect man, but four-footed game animals 
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scarce .22 cartridges like a para- 
trooper with a submachine gun 
Investigating, I found him trying 
to kill a rattlesnake a few feet 
from the muzzle of his rifle. He 
was holding the cross hairs of the 
scope sight right on the snake's 
ead and missing—because at 
that point the line of the bullet’s 
fight was still below the line of sight. I 
told him to hold over the rattler’s head 
It sounded cock-eyed to him, but he tried 
ind killed the snake. 
Trajectory figures given in ballistic 
tables are from the line of bore, not from 
ne of sight—something which puzzles 
many. Pick up a ballistic table and look 
up the figures on the 130-gr. .270 bullet at 
1 muzzle velocity of 3,140 foot seconds. 
You'll see that the midrange trajectory 
er 200 yd. gives a bullet rise of 2 in. at 
IN yd. Actually, a .270 sighted to put the 
bullet 2 in. above the line of iron sight at 
IN yd. is not sighted in to hit the point of 
aim at 200 yd., but at about 225 yd. A 
‘cope-equipped .270 sighted to put the 
dullet 2 in. above the point of aim at 100 
yd. is actually sighted for about 250 yd. 
The higher the line of sight the flatter 
the trajectory apparently is. I learned a 
fw of the facts of trajectory from my 
ist ’scope-sighted rifle—a German 7 
im, Mauser sporter with a big 4X ’scope 
Nounted on German mounts, a full 3% 
i. above the bore. I consulted a tra- 
lectory table, saw that the midrange bul- 
*t rise over 200 yd. with the load I was 
Wing was 3 in., so I sichted in for the 
bullet to strike 3 in. above the point of 


"Ah, that's better!" 


are horizontal and offer less vertical lee 
way to the rifleman. 

A little thought to trajectory will show 
the folly of sighting in a high-velocity 
rifle for short range. A typical query to 
this department runs like this: “I have a 
.300 Savage rifle. Should I sight it in for 
75 yd.? Most deer in this country are 
killed at that distance.” The answer is 
No. And here is the reason: 

Suppose most deer in your country are 
killed at 75 yd. All deer aren't. Let us 
say that you have your Model 99 Savage 
sighted to hit the point of aim at 75 yd. 
You are using the 180-gr. soft-point load 
and your rifle has iron sights. Now sup- 
pose, instead of getting a 75-yd. shot, you 
see, 200 yd. away, in a clearing across a 
ravine, the very buck of your dreams. 

You are excited, so you hold that gold 
bead right where you think the old 
buck’s heart ought to be, and cut loose. 
The net result of your fusillade is five 
misses right below the animal’s chest. 
Here is what happens: Sighted in to put 
the bullet at the point of aim with iron 
sights at 75 yd., the bullet strikes about 
% in. low at 100 yd., 3 in. low at 150, but 
8 in. low at 200—enough to miss your 
buck as clean as a whistle with a perfect 
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hold on the heart area at that distance. 

If only you had sighted in your .300 for 
175 yd. you’d have had liver in the pan 
that night. Your bullet would have 
struck 2 in. high at 50 yd., 2% in. high at 
100, 14 in. high at 150, on the nose at 175, 
and only 2 in. low at 200. 

In no case would the bullet have hit 
more than 2'4 in. away from the point of 
aim up to 200 yd. Unless a man shoots 
his big game in the eye, a deviation of 
only 2% in. from line of aim is negligible 
Anyone who, under big-game conditions 
can tellif his bullet strikes that far away 
from point of aim is a very sharp char 
acter indeed. Ican’t! 

The sensible rule then is to sight in the 
hunting rifle for the longest possible 
range where midrange trajectory will 
not be so high as to cause misses. For 
most men a 3-in. rise above the line of 
sight is about maximum, because the 
average, excitable hunter should not have 
to bother his head about holding high or 

iiding low or anywhere except on. 

Under that rule a ’scope-sighted 
rifle with trajectory curve similar 
to the .270, the .220 Swift, or the 
22 Varminter ordinarily should 
be sighted in for 250 yd. The bul 
let will then strike about 3 in 
high at 150 yd. and about 3 in. low 
at 300. As a matter of fact, I 
usually sight in a .270 (to be used 
on big game) to hit the point of 
aim at 300, but at 100 to 200 yd 
[I make sure to hold well down 
toward the bottom line of the 
animal’s body. 

A rifle of the class of the .30/06 
with the 150-gr. bullet at a muzzle 
velocity of 2,960 foot seconds, or 
the .300 H. & H. Magnum with the 
180-gr. bullet at 2,900 should be 
sighted in for 225 yd., with the 
bullet striking about 3 in. high at 
150 

Rifles with the trajectory of 
the .300 Savage 180-gr. bullet and 
of the 220-gr. .30/06, the 175-gr 
7 mm., the 117-gr. .257, the 150-gr. 
348, the 180-gr. .30/40 can well be 
sighted in for 175 yd. with the bul- 
let striking only 2 in. above the 
line of aim at 100 yd. 

Probably the best bet for rifles 
of the .30/30 class (the .32/40 high 
velocity, the .25/35 with the 11T- 
gr. bullet, the .35 Remington with 

the 200-gr. bullet, and all other cartridges 
with muzzle velocity of 2,000 to 2,200 foot 
seconds) is to sight in to hit the point 
of aim at 150 yd. The bullet will then 
strike about 1% in. high at 50 yd., 2 in. 
high at 100, on the nose at 150, and 4 or 
5 in. low at 200. 

The old black-powder cartridges, sad 
to say, are only 100-yd. propositions. 
Sighted in for that distance, the .45/70, 
for example, with its 405-gr. bullet at a 
muzzle velocity of 1,310 foot seconds rises 
about 2% in. at 50 yd. At 125 yd. it will 
fall about 5 in., and that, my friend, is 
the reason why rifles of the 2,000-foot- 
second class like the .30/30 and the .30/40 
rendered the old charcoal burners obso- 
lete almost overnight. With their heavy 
bullets of large diameter, the black-pow- 
der rifles had abundant killing power; 
but no one has yet discovered a way to 
get a bullet to kill an animal without hit- 
ting it, and the new smokeless-powder 
calibers were much easier to hit with be- 
cause they extended the practical point- 
blank range. 

As we have seen, the black-powder 
rifles could be used by holding dead on 
only to about 125 yd. The rifles of the 
.30/30 class extend that range to about 














Here is a battery that our fighters stake the 


very lives upon. It powers Flashlights, Field Tele 


phones, Flame-throwers, and many other vito 


war weapons. You can't have LEAKPROOFs 


for your flashlights now, but millions of oy 


men at the front thank you for your sacrifice 


THE FLASHLIGHT BATTERY THAT 


STAYS FRESH FOR ¥! 


175 yd. The 300 Savage and .348 class of 
rifles, if properly sighted in, are good for 
200 yd., and rifles of the .30/06 class for 
250. A .270 can be sighted in to give a 
point-blank range of more than 300 yd., 
and that is why most of my shooting at 
medium-size big game is done with rifles 


| of that caliber. A white-tail buck pops 
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beautiful new book 


Woon. 
COCK 


At last—the complete authoritative 
book about Woodcock that tells sports- 
men and nature lovers all they want to 
know of this most elusive of all game 
birds. Delightful reading, spiced with 
anecdotes, replete with practical in- 
formation. Illustrated with 17 photo- 
graphs and 5 color plates by DR. 
EDGAR BURKE. 84.00 at bookstores. 


V+ A* KNOPF * 501 Madison Ave. N.Y. 22 
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up across a canyon and starts getting out 
of there ina hurry. Unless he is very far 
away, I don’t have te decide whether I 
ought to hold high. Instead, I simply try 
to swing those cross hairs so the inte: 
section moves parallel to the bottom 
third of his body. The length of the body 
gives considerable leeway as to lead, and, 
if one does not have to worry about hold- 
ing over, it is surprising how often a 
running buck will pile up with a bullet 
through him even at from 250 to 325 yd 

-which in the semi-open mountain and 
canyon country of the West is not a par- 


| ticularly long shot. 


It is smart, then, to know the trajec- 
tory curve of your favorite rifle and to 


| sight it in for the longest possible range 


where midrange trajectory will not cause 
misses. It is a case where some theory 
pays off! 


THE ACKLEY MAGNUMS 


@ P. O. Ackley, formerly of Oregon and 
Utah, has teamed up with George Turner 
of quick-detachable-mount fame, and the 
two of them are in business in Cimarron, 
N. Mex. They make barrels of practically 
any standard caliber and also an exten- 
sive line of Ackley’s wildcat Magnums. 

Some of Ackley’s super-dupers are 
based on the .30/06 case, others on the 


secause it’s LEAKPROO} 


Ray-O-Vac LEAKPROOF is the battery 
that stays fresh! Its patented, sealed. 
in-steel construction holds the power 
in. Laboratory tests show Ray-O-Vac 
LEAKPROOFS still alive with power 
after four years. It's the only battery 
guaranteed never to cause corrosion 
damage in your flashlight. After Vic. 


tory, this is the battery you will want 


Newton case, and still others « 
belted H. & H. Magnum cases 
those of the .300 and 375 Wi 
Magnum cartridges 

Calibers run from .228 to .35, t 
the most promising looking are 
Magnum and his .270 Magnum 
is, after a fashion, a hopped-u] 
ter with a slightly larger groove 
(.228 instead of .224), heavier | 
and 80 gr. instead of 45 to 55 
powder capacity. The .228 wil 
heavier bullets at Swift and 
velocities. Trajectory should 
very flat, and wind-bucking ab 
Muzgle velocity of the .228 with tl 
bullet is 4,000 foot seconds whe 
long by 42 gr. of Hi-Vel. Ne 
Says. 

The .250 Magnum, on its belt« 
course, will handle 55 to 60 g 
powders as No. 4064 and will 
87-gr. bullet along at a muzzle 
of 4,000 foot seconds. The .30 c: 
in Springfield or standard M 
ind will drive the 180-g1 
than 3,000. The .35 will do the 
200-gr. bullet. 

But the item that makes me 
and chew the table is the .270 M 
mean a looking job as you'll ev 
will push the 100-gr. bullet out 
muzzle at close to 4,000 foot seco 
the 130-gr. slug at more than 
should give the long, 160-gr. B 
let around 3,100—at least with 
charge of No. 4350 

What a mountain rifle that 
num would make—an 11-lb 
good, well-bedded stock and a 
It is the sort of performanc 
dreamed of for many year. 


i 
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TIME WAS HAD BY ALL...”’ 


® Bracingly crisp autumn air... the excited barking 
of Mutt and Jeff .. . the steady aim, the sure trigger, 
the sharp echoing crack of the rifle. What a life! 


And long after your hunting trip is just a thrilling 
memory, your family and your friends will be sharing 
your pleasure, if your game kill is conserved and 
preserved in a Deepfreeze. 


When you have a Deepfreeze, you can freeze and 
store game and fish, within legal limits, for out-of- 
season enjoyment. Those fine foods stay prime fresh 
because in Deepfreeze a solid wall of direct-action 
freezing surface entirely surrounds the food storage 
chamber. Temperature differential between refrig- : : ; 
‘ Cartridge cases, airplane nose and 
erant and food storage chamber is less than two tail gun turrets, blood desiccating 
: ; units and industrial freezing equip- 
degrees. This prevents food dehydration, protects AWARDED ment are among the war products 
DETROIT > Motor Products Corporation is 


food freshness. PLANT ’ proud to be making to help speed 
our final victory, 





No other home freezer can offer this exclusive 


Deepfreeze principle—for the Deepfreeze design is 
protected by exclusive patents. Remember this when 
the time comes to buy your Deepfreeze. . .‘it isn’t a TRAEE MARK RES. U.S. PAT. COPICE 

Deepfreeze unless it bears the name Deepfreeze!’’ 


ONLY MOTOR PRODUCTS 
SEND 10¢ FOR NEW 32-PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOK- ‘ 
LET giving complete instructions in simple am > Cc A N M A K Z A - D E E aa F a E Fa Z E ” 


non-technical language on how Deep- : . 
freeze conserves food. Latest information » * . MOTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
from Government sources and technical Os my Deepfreeze Division: 2431 Davis Street, North Chicago, Illinois 
bulletins. Learn now how to live better for ~ | 


al sma Z Main Plant: Detroit, Michigan; Canadian Plant: Walkerville, Ontario 
less. Edition limited. Write today ! 












































Q: WHAT DO OUR LATIN AMERICAN NEIGHBORS 
CALL A REVOLVER? 


A: South Americans love fine work- 
manship and design—thus Smith & 
Wesson revolvers have always been ex- 
tremely popular in all Latin America. In 
fact, they were so universally accepted as 
the criterion of quality, “Smith y Weson”’ 
rather than “‘revolveres’’ grew to be the 
most commonly used term for revolvers. 
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Q: WHAY COMPANY BROUGHT OUT THE FIRST SUC- 
CESSFUL BREECH-LOADING REVOLVER? 


A: In 1856, Smith & Wesson designed 
a revolutionary new type of handgun 
known as the Model 41 .22 Rim-Fire. 
This was the first successful revolver 
which had chambers drilled completely 
through the cylinder and used self- 
contained, metallic ammunition as we 
know it today. 











































Q: WHAT AMERICAN FIREARMS FACTORY PRO- 
DUCED THE MOST POWERFUL HANDGUN EVER MADE? 


A: In 1935, Smith & Wesson introduced 
its famous ‘.357" Magnum Revolver, 
bringing handgun ballistics for the first 
time into the range offered by rifles. Its 
1510 foot-seconds muzzle velocity and 
800 foot-pounds muzzle energy make it 
the most powerful sidearm ever developed. 
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The design of the cases ine ‘ 
long necks, sharp shoulders (28 degrees). 
and not much body taper. Such design 
makes for clean burning of powder and 
minimum backthrust on the bolt. All jp 
all, a very handsome line of cartridges 
for those who go in for such things. 


SHORT SHOTS 


® Noting an answer to a query published 
some time back, an OuTpoor LIFE reader 
who has been seeing foreign parts asa 
guest of Uncle Sam writes: “I see you 
are looking for a good Mauser action, 
Where I am they are a dime a dozen 





and actually litter the ground. I have 
been falling over them all day. I can. 


not tell you where I am, but you might 


owuess... 


® I read a book about African hunting 
the other day and in it the author told 
about a very fine shot he knew. Just how 
good the chap was he proved by the fol- 
lowing story. It seems the author and 
this marksman were hunting one day, 
The other chap, who had a new rifle, shot 

t some sort of an antelope—200 yd. 
away. When he reached the carcass he 
wept and swore and tore his hair. 
“Zounds!” he cried. “I knew that rifle 
wasn’t sighted in. The bullet struck an 
inch to the right of where I held!” The 
writer told that one with a straight face. 
I read another tale once in which a fel- 
low shot a running antelope at 400 yd. 
and was astounded to discover that his 
bullet had struck 3 in. high. The reason, 
he decided, was that he had targeted in 
his rifle at an elevation of about 4,000 ft. 
and shot his animal at 7,000 feet. About 50 
years ago Theodore S. Van Dyke said, in 
his brilliant book, The Still Hunter, that 
hitting a running deer anywhere, at any 
distance is a good shot. I'll string along 
with him! 
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tle island. I have seen lots of pheasants 
some great big rabbits something like 
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pheasants taste swell!” 
































® From an American lawyer in Me.srico 


City: “The favorite sport at the local 


WAL, ch , . A 
te hunting club here is offhand rifle shoot- 
& A , We yak, 5 ‘ e 
We Leb z she, “ 7A ing at running sheep at 450 meters (492 
14 & : . 
gfZ ‘ vd.) and at turkeys sitting on a post al 
CL tkye Gz . i Ke) Ang I 
2 4lla2 r the same range. Iron sights, no ‘scopes 


no slings, no nothin’! I saw one old fel 
low kill three sheep out of four shots 
with a .30/06 Winchester, Model 70 thé 
other day. I didn’t do so badly myself 
got a sheep on my second shot, a turkey 
on my eighth. They also shoot 
at 100 meters (109 yd.), with 

You keep what you hit, and my shet 
and turkey cost me 25 pesos (about 
bucks)—all dressed and ready to zg 





chickens 
22 pistols 















© From an infantry private i! 
shoot on this lousy Pacific island ex« 
snakes and Japs. We've had an open 
season on the Japs so long now the hunt 
ing isn’t as good as it used to be. The 
Fuzzy-Wuzzies keep their dames back in 
the bush for fear of us GI's; but I have 
seen some of the gals and as far 
concerned they’re plenty 
O’Connor. 
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HERCULES SPORTING POWDERS FOR GOOD SHOTS 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 









safe! 





Sportina Powder Division * 899 King Street + Wilmington 99, Delaware Page 56 OUTDOOR LIFE 
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“We hit means meat for [0 bomber crews; 


cir- 


d its Says “DOC” PETERS 


hose 






5 WP 


“Every deer we sportsmen shoot this year for our 
own tables means at least 85 pounds of meat we 
won’t have to buy from our local butchers. As a re- 
sult, more beef, lamb and ham are made available 
for shipment to American fighters and their allies. 
And 85 pounds of pork chops will feed the gallant 
crews of ten Fortresses! 


“So get your old red hat out of mothballs, plan a 
trip to the deer country, and make ready for that 
magic moment when your buck is caught in the 
rifle sights! 

“And just one friendly suggestion. Your best bet 
for ammunition is Peters High Velocity with Inner- 
Belted bullets. Years of laboratory research and field 
tests prove there are no finer big-game C irtridges. 


LP 
I fi 


y geil’ 
eta 


Long-range accuracy. And deadly smashing power at 
any hunting range. I know! I've shot Peters ammu- 
nition since boyhood days, and it never lets youdown. 


“And one thing more. Take special care of your 
cartridges and shells. Store them ina dry, cool place 
—not a damp cellar or attic. When Peters ammuni- 
tion is again available, your Peters dealer will look 
after all your needs.” 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
Member American Wildlife Institute 
"For a More Abundant Game Supply” 
Reg S. Pat. Off.; Inner-Belted is a trade-mark 


artridge Division. 

















OFFICERS’ 





a HISTORICAL PRINTS 
Pi \ You'll listen for 


\ ; . \ hoofbeats and the 
‘ Vena. rattle of Colt rapid- 
‘ * 


” fire when you see 

» these olil-time Colts 

“ against scenes of action. 
Six prints ready to frame 


25¢ postpaid. Address: Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
Connecticut 


TARGET REVOLVER 
Caliber .22 Long Rifle 


MODEL 








The Colt Officers’ 
Model, with its in-built 
accuracy brings new 
pleasure into the keen 
competition of the tar- 
get range — or the im- 
promptu shoot in camp. Hunters, fishermen, 
campers, hikers, can enjoy their marksman- 
ship everywhere when they take along this 
famous Colt. 


COLT'S PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUFACTURING CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 








Endorsed by 


FREE BOOKLET 


for Deer Hunters 


HORSES 


How To Select, Care For, and Handle Them! 











STATE CONSERVATION 
DEPARTMENTS 


Do you know the 
right way to pack 
your deer to camp— 
dress it out—age the 
meat — freeze it 

cook it—prepare the 
hide for shipment to 
the tanner? Authori- 
tative answers to all 
these questions are 
given in this pocket- 
size booklet which 
is FREE to all deer 
hunters on request. 
Last year over 18,- 
000 deer hunters 
asked for it, passed 
it on to friends. Hun- 
dreds wrote back, 
said it was ‘‘good 
stuff.’’ Write for your 
copy today simply 
say ‘‘Send Booklet B’’ on a post-car 


IMPORTANT—Do not forward any hide 





information on what we can handle 
or on special request. 


MID-WESTERN SPORT TOGS 
Division of Berlin Glove Co. 





for tanning or manufacture until you have 
written for and received up-to-the minute 


information will be sent with above booklet 






601 Fox Ave. Berlin, Wisconsin 







ERE in one fine, big 

book is “everything 
you want to know about 
Horses”—from purchasing 
to prize-winning! 

Out of thirty years’ experi- 
ence in selecting, riding, break- 
ing, training, hunting with, and 
| Showing horses, Margaret Cabell Self gives you in 
¢asy-to-understand language the facts, instructions, 

and professional advice that can make owning and 

caring for your own horse the finest hobby of all! 

Clear, complete explanations of how to judge a 

horse ; how and where to buy; equipment for groom- 

ing, riding, driving, harnessing, etc.; how to feed, 
water, bed, groom, shoe, clip, tie; first aid for com- 

mon horse injuries, diseases; causes, control of 19 

vices’’; how to ride, drive; teaching children, the 

Show Ring, etc. Complete with helpful glossary, 40 
photos and drawings. 

SEND NO MONEY. Simply 
write and ask for your copy of 
““Horses: Their Selection, Care, 
and Handling.’’ Upon delivery, 
deposit with postman only $3 
plus actual postage. Unless de- 
lighted, return book in 5 days 
for full refund. Address: 

A. S. Barnes & Company, Pub- 
lishers, Dept. 2210, 67 W. 
44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Three Bears 


(Continued from page 23) 


Locust Gap, were perhaps 200 yard; 
ahead of the rest as we rounded a benj 
in the Walker’s Creek trail. Sudden) 
there was a terrific explosion of sno, 
and a tremendous thrashing of wings 
as a flock of ten wild turkeys burs 
from the laurels about twenty feet above 
the trail. 

As I stood helplessly by with my 
rifle that old “duck gun” of Bill’s belcheq 
forth a load of Number 4 buckshot 
The mountains resounded to it 
and one big gobbler doubled up ir 
flight and thudded to the ground. T} 
rest of the flock went sailing down th 
valley, while below them trudged mé 


grumbling bear hunters who couldn’ 
understand how any “dang fool would 
shoot at a turkey while on a bear hunt 
I silently prayed that the bear hunt 
should not be spoiled. 

At last we were all at ou nd 


Little Billy Plott was atop Locust Gay 
I was down the ridge below him; the 
came Dan; then Bill, with his duck gu 
and his dead gobbler. We were tw 
miles up the valley from where we had 


left the boys with the pack. The ridge 
up to the Gap was fairly open; timbered 
with poplar and chestnut, it afforded 
me a rather clear view for 500 yards 
in front to a dense woolly head, while 
I could look down the ridge to a point 


a little beyond Dan’s stand. 

As I left Dan on my way up the ridge 
his parting remark had been, “All I 
want those hounds to do is to just run 
a bear over me.” 

I propped myself against a chestnut 
tree and figured out all the imaginary 
approaches and possible shots. Know- 
ing it would be at least another half 
hour before the pack would be turned 
loose, I was making myself as comfort- 
able as possible when suddenly, there 
in the middle of the woolly head, a 
branch snapped. Had it snapped from 
the weight of the snow, or could a bear 
be responsible? 

I held my breath for what seemed an 
hour. Then, diagonally down the ridge 
but still in the woolly head, there was 
the sudden snap! snap! of two sticks 
and out onto the white snow, well down 
the ridge, ambled my first Smoky Moun- 
tain bear. 

Before I could decide whether to 
chance a shot the stillness was 
rupted by the sound of Dan’s Springfiel 
The bear catapulted down the ridge, and 
crack! crack! crack! went Dan's rifle 
I started down the ridge at full speed 
hoping to get in a shot as the 
crossed the trail. Dan’s .30/06 barked 
twice more; then I heard a yell from 
3ill and, in rapid succession, the / 
boom! of Bill’s old duck gun. 

“That ought to finish him off,” I told 
myself as I ran down the trail. I round 
ed a bend just in time to see Dan 
Bill both driving into a laurel th 
amid a shower of snow. Far along thi 
ridge I saw a black dot fa 
appearing into a ravine. 

Ten minutes later my two snow 
tered friends emerged from the thick 
Dan ruefully admitted that a bear /ad 
“run over him,” while Bilk conceded 
that there was at least one bruin in 
the mountains that the old duck gun 
couldn’t stop. Then, as it was still ten 
minutes before the pack was to be 








>t 


turned loose, we started back to our 


stands. 
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These warm, light 
Arctic Parkas and 
Sleeping Robes 
by Woods will 


be finer than ever! 


HEN the war is over, care- 
free days in the open will 
have a new tang of pleasure, 
brighter for all the sacrifices we 


have made. 


WOODS famous Down- 
Insulated Sportsman's Jackets 
and Sleeping Robes will once 
more become available in the 
smart sport-shops all over the 


continent. 


You'll be glad you waited for 
a WOODS — complete with re- 
finements ready for introduction 
when war intervened . . . and 
other improvements suggested 


by service in a dozen battle zones, 


WOODS 


ARCTIC 
Down-Insulated Jacket 


Made by the manufacturers of the 
famous Woods Sleeping Robes 


Woods Manufacturing Company, Ltd. 
OcpENSBURG, N.Y. 


In Canada—OrtTawa, ONTARIO 





I again propped myself against the 
chestnut tree, but I was convinced that 
ithe hunt was over for this day at least, 
!and soon was lost in reveries—reveries 
that were interrupted abruptly by the 
booming of a deep-throated hound, fol- 
lowed by shriller notes. Both seemed to 
come from far across the valley. Could 
there be another hunt in progress? 
Finally I realized that I was hearing 
the echo of our own pack, which I could 
not hear directly because of a bend in 
the ridge across the valley. 

The pack was unquestionably in hot 
pursuit of the “big un.” The friendly 
ridge across the valley was giving me 
a blow-by-blow description of the chase. 
It was a thriller—a stretch of uninter- 
rupted pursuit, then a rising shrillness 
and staccato yelping, indicating that the 
bear had stopped to give battle, then 
off again. The pack topped a ridge, and 
suddenly the air waves brought me di 
rect news of the chase. The voice of 
Old Bess, of young Drum and Jerry 
could each be identified. For the next 
forty minutes I heard the most exciting 
chase that could be imagined. As it 
neared I could distinguish the deep- 
throated snarls of the hounds wheneve1 
they flashed in, in the fierce touch and 
go of the mountainside fights. 

They were heading straight for me 
when they came to a sudden and clash- 
ing halt on the ridge just beyond the 
woolly head and about 800 yards in 
front of me. There for ten minutes en- 
sued the fiercest fight of all. I could 
wait no longer. Dashing along the ridge 
at full tilt I had almost reached the 
edge of the woolly head when there 
came the crack of a .30/30, followed by 
another. 

Like a pot that has boiled over, the 
fight died down to a medley of tussling 
snarls from the dogs. Unquestionably 
the “big un” had been done in. As I 
slumped down in the snow to regain 
my breath I couldn’t help blaming my- 
self for not starting across the ridge 
sooner. 

Up the ridge three of the hounds were 
still giving tongue. They passed along 
the ridge well above me, and I put them 
down for young dogs that didn’t know 
the hunt was over But when their 
eager yelps were broken by the crack! 
crack! of a rifle coming from atop the 
gap I leaped to my feet and started 
back full speed 

Two more rifle shots farther up the 
ridge, then the excited voice of little 
Billy Plott. “Help! Somebody come help 
me!” Long before I could get to him, 
however, there came another rifle crack 
and a triumphant yell: “I got him!” 

I dragged myself the final way up to 
Billy to see the proudest boy in the 
mountains standing beside his first bear, 
a medium-size one of about 250 pounds, 
which the three hounds were worrying 
to their hearts’ content. One of Billy’s 
first shots had broken a hip and slowed 
the bear down just enough to allow 
Rilly to maintain contact as it made 
off, and get in a finishing shot. 

As we hauled the bear down the moun- 
tain I decided I was what bear hunters 
might call merely an also-ran. But even 
an also-ran gets a lot of excitement out 
of this kind of bear hunting, thought I. 

Sure enough! As we came onto the 
Walker's Creek trail there was the gang 
with the hounds, and stretched out on 
| the snow in the middle was the “big 
jun.” <A beautiful fellow, strong and 
|rangy, weighing at least 400 pounds. 
|George Plott and Taylor Wilson had 
found him, backed up against a bowlder, 
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In nearly 50 years of pipe 
making, we have never turned 
out so many fine pipes as we 
are today. But it's still not 
nearly enough. Besides 
ever-increasing civilian 
demand, a tremendous 
percentage of our pro- 
duction is going to men 
in the armed services. 
\ So, if your dealer 
' nin hasn't just the LHS 
: you want, model or 
brand, REMEMBER, 
ANY LHS IS THE 
BEST PIPE IN ITS 
PRICE CLASS. 















These pipes are made from 
GENUINE IMPORTED BRIAR 
<Q Sterncrest Ultrafine *10.00 
<Q> Sterncrest 14K... 7.50 
<O> Sterncrest Sterling. 5S.0O 
<O> Certified Purex... 3.50 





These pipes are made from 
CHOICE AMERICAN BRIAR 
<q Select Grain ..... $2.50 
<@ Silvercrest ...... 2.00 
<Q> Superfine Purex ... 1.50 
<> Sculptured Purex .. 1.50 


Many styles, dozens of handsome models, plain or 
antique finish—and al! are of LHS craftemanship 


AT ALL GOOD DEALERS 


FRE E — write for our new booklet, ‘Pointers on 
Pipes”, chock full of pipe lore and pipe do's and don'ts 


L. & H. STERN, INC., 60 Peori S1., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


(STERN BUILDING 


< Buy WAR 30 


j0S 























They Al Need a PO\N-CHOKE 


Autumn paints the Southland. Your Teddy and Bess, 
stanch on point, have found the bobwhite quail. Up 
the birds buzz, down they come—the Poly-Choke 
gave you the right choke for just that situation! 


This amazing device makes one shotgun 
do the work of many. Maybe there’s one 
left for you. Write us for information. 


THE POLY-CHOKE COMPANY 


190 TUNXIS STREET ° 


HARTFORD, CONN. 











Send for this Free Booklet 


Take advantage of the Government-approved 
program, sporsored by the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation of Washington, D. , to train citizens 
in the use of small arms. Write today for the 
above Free booklet: ‘‘The Guidebook to Rifle 
Marksmanship’ and details on how to get 
rifle training 


@ 











46010 ST. JOHN ST., NEW HAVEN 5, CONN. 


Today 100% in war work. In normal 
times, manufacturers of .22 cal. RIFLES, 
SHOTGUNS, TELESCOPE SIGHTS, 
TARGO GUNS & EQUIPMENT 
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slashing right and left. He had laid 
open the side of one dog and belted 
another into unconsciousness when a 
.30/30 bullet wound up his career. 

Next morning we were out hunting 
again, although we felt it likely that 
all the bear had spooked out and gone 
over into Bone Valley. Half an hour 
after daylight I had taken my stand 
on a stump atop Locust Gap and was 
engaged in the reverie referred to in 
the opening lines of this account. I had 
little hope of seeing a bear and had 
reconciled myself to enjoying the in- 
spiring view I had of the timber-covered 
Smokies, with their hidden valleys and 
deep-shaded ravines. In this primeval 
setting, I mused, I should be hunting 


“| with bow and arrow or the long rifle of 
"| long ago. 


Suddenly I was aroused by what 
seemed to be a human footfall well up 
the ridge, in a little grove of chestnuts 
where squirrels had been scampering 
ever since my arrival. A careful look 
in that direction convinced me that 
the noise had been caused by squirrels. 
I turned again to look across Bone Val- 
ley—and out of the corner of my eye 
I saw for an instant what I took to be 
a black hat rise above a fallen chest- 
nut and cink back out of sight. Proba- 
bly a mountain boy after a mess of 
squirrels, I decided. But no! Again I 
caught a flash of black, this time farther 
along the fallen chestnut; and it looked 
like the head of a bear! 

The tree was about 125 yards from 
where I was seated, and I knew I might 
be imagining things. Nevertheless I 
raised my rifle, aiming still farther 
along the chestnut ... and from behind 





the end of the broken trunk the! 


emerged what were unquestionably the 
head and neck of a bear. The target 


was small; should I wait and take 
chance that the bear would coms 


the way out? No, I had done too much 


waiting. 
Wham! went the old 
bear disappeared. 


The silence closed in again and a pe 


culiar feeling came over me. Had 


shot at 


of a bear that lived here long ag 


when I hunted these mountains in m) 


fringed buckskin? With an effort 
roused myself and haltingly covert 
the distance up the ridge to the 1 
chestnut trunk. There on the fa! 
lay a beautiful Smoky Mountain 
bear, coal black except for a w 
star on its throat and a brown 
My 180-grain bullet had broker 
neck, killing him instantly 

The dogs had not opened up 
parently my bear had just been o: 
prowl As I sat there admirin; 
trophy Uncle Jim Laws appeared 
of nowhere. After examining the 
he turned te me and said, “I } 
your rifle. Where was your sta 
[I pointed to the stump. He stoo} 
again to feel where the bullet 
struck, then straightened up and 
stowed upon me the highest award 
a Smoky Mountain bear hunter. “T! 
he said, “was a mighty good shoot.” 

As the shiny pelt of my bear 
its place alongside those of George 
Billy Plott, old Dr. Smathers from 
seat on the sunny side of the cabir 
Hazel Creek called out to me, “One 
upon a time there were three bears 
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itucky Tavern enjoys this unique heri- 
. The uniform quality and character of 
fine liquor, dictated by the founder 73 
‘s ago, have been maintained by his family 
t proud Kentucky tradition to this day. 


smore Distilleries Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY 


IN BONDS...WAR BONDS! 














Look to the Sky...- 


There’s plenty of excitement in this anti-aircraft gunner’s job, 
“dishing it out”? to enemy planes and taking it in return. But the 
thrills he longs for, just as you do, are those that only a duck 
marsh can provide. 


How well you know those thrills...the nerve-tingling whir-r of 
- 5 5 


wings knifing through morning mist ...an unforgettable sunrise 
.... the excitement of having a great flock streak over you. After 
picking up two you barely reach your blind before three more 
swerve in over the decoys then twelve then twenty! High? Yes, 
but all the more thrilling when you’re shooting powerful long-range 
Super-X with its effective short shot string. 

With liberty made secure and ammunition for war no longer needed, 
unlimited quantities of Western Super-X and Xpert shot shells and 
cartridges will again be available for sportsmen. ... Western 
Cartridge Company, East Alton, Illinois. 


WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 
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Powerful Super-X 
Pulls Down High Flyers 


There are extra thrills in t! 
range of Super-X. Ducks a 
that are beyond the reach 
nary shells are brought dow 
by the greater power, high 
and short shot string of S 
Daily bag limits come easie! 
ammunition for hunting 
plent iful, shoot this 
Western load—long rangeS 


os 
&,, . on 
< 


J 7euPER 


.* 
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contributor of this little story makes no claim to orig 
ty; he’s passing it along only because he enjoyed it 
thinks others will too 


HEN the boys gather about the 
stove in the rear of Jeb’s store 
of a stormy day, the topic in-. 


riably drifts around to sporting events 
related by Uncle Fount, pioneer 
lississippi fisherman and hunter. 
Perhaps the most common are stories 
his bird dog—smartest critter in all 
South. One day while Uncle Fount 
hunting quail out on the level 
‘tch of Graham's pasture, the pointer 
»d covey after covey, but Uncle Fount 
ildn’t get in a decent shot. The birds 
ild flush wild, too far ahead of the 


And most annoying, the dog seemed to 

y the blame on Uncle Fount. He would 
point, the covey would flush——just out of 
gunshot—and the dog would look at 
Uncle Fount as if to ask what was the 
matter. 

Then came a covey point when the dog 
was looking straight down at the ground. 
Uncle Fount was elated. This time he 
would have a good shot at a single. He 
walked up to the dog and all around 
him, but no bird flushed. He made an- 
other circle of the dog. Still no bird. 

Finally, in disgust, he spoke sharply 
to his beloved pointer. The dog raised 
his eyes inquiringly as if to ask, “Are 
you really ready?”, and with that a bird 

| flushed from under him. Uncle Fount 








made an easy kill, and as he reloaded, 
expecting the dog to retrieve the bird, 
another single flushed, apparently from 
the same place. 

This happened twelve times in succes- 
sion, until Uncle Fount had the limit 
scattered around him. Only then did his 
log break point, and only then did 
Uncle Fount realize what had happened. 
His dog had rounded up the covey in a 
gopher hole and stood point with one 
paw over the entrance, letting out the 
birds one at a time!—Tom Gilruth Jr. 


Tularemia Prevention 


i GUARD against contracting tula- 
remia, don’t hunt rabbits until after 
cold weather sets in. Also, shoot only 
lively rabbits, work a heavy lather of 
soap into the hands before cleaning your 
game, use care not to cut yourself while 
cleaning it, wash your hands thoroughly 
afterward, and make sure that a rabbit 
is thoroughly cooked before eating it. 

This is the advice of Dr. Robert G. 
Green, professor of bacteriology at the 
Iniversity of Minnesota Medical School. 
Tularemia disappears with cold weather, 
he says, because ticks—which transmit 
he disease—then leave their rabbit hosts 
ind go into the ground to hibernate. Two 
r three weeks later, rabbit hunting is 
comparatively safe. 

The first symptoms of tularemia in 
human beings are fever and chills. With- 
in a few days a sore appears at the point 
of inoculation—usually a cut or scratch 
on a finger. The fever continues for 
tbout three weeks, while the sore lasts 
for several weeks longer. 





— $$ 
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Getting Ready to Finish the War! 


For many months England and Scotland have been a vast arsenal and training 
ground — for the valiant troops whose job is the invasion of Hitler’s vaunted 
“Festung Europa”. And while highly specialized mechanized equipment has an 
important part to play in such large scale operations, the man on foot with a 
rifle is still a vital part and sometimes a deciding factor. Some of those men carry 
Weaver 330 Scopes on their rifles for long-range sniping — and they appreciate 
fully the qualities that have made the 330 famous as a hunting scope — the stur- 
diness, easy adjustability, clear vision, and accuracy of this widely used scope. It’s 


all for the war today — but there’s happy hunting ahead! 








Still in stock ot 
most dealers, If 
you don’t find the model you want, write us. 


“The WEAVER-CHOKE 


Six interchangeable 

choke tubes make 

your shotgun an all- 

Purpose gun, every 

thing from skeet to 

long range ducks. Complete with 
ony 2 choke tubes 

















— WEAVER 
Scopes and Chokes 


Meade in El Paso, Texas 
by W. R. WEAVER CO. 








Woolrich Mountain-Made Clothes 
Have Gone to War, Too! 


Toy =e am 4 

Uncle Sam by 

ing civilian war wo 

in cold climates ul 

mountain-made woolen clothes. They're 

keeping construction gangs in Alaska, Iceland, 

Greenland—and other places all over the world— 

warm, comfortable and well-protected, just as they 

have done for woodsmen and hunters for 114 years. 
This means that our supply of clothes for our 

dealers is limited. Therefore, presesve what you 

have—use your money to buy War Bonds—and 

work for Victory. 


WOOLRICH 


WOOLEN MILLS, Woolrich, Penna. 











NASH BUCKINGHAM 


wears and says of 


Wigwam Socks 


“What we all know it 
takes to satisfy a sportsman’s feet—we also 
all know is found in Wigwam Socks. My 
own have sure proved 
that to me.” 


Style shown here 
is “OTTER’’—the 
finest Hunter's 
Sock possible. Will out- 
last many pairs of most 
socks. Uniform quality 
of yarn properly spun 
for comfort and warmth. 
Soft, fleecy lining forms 
cushion for foot, absorbs 
perspiration. 
Stitch courses and 
seams won't im- 
prince the foot. 


; agave 
— ni ¥ 
KEEP BUYING BONps| - 


HOW MATTERS STAND 


Our Armed Forces—both Army and Navy—are 
still taking a large percentage of our output. Thus 
many dealers may not be able to fill all Wigwam 
demands. But there'll come a day when they can. 
Ask your dealer for Wigwam. He may be one of 
the fortunate few able to supply you. If nor, you'll 
understand. And when that great new day dawns, 
Wigwam—with socks for al] sports—will emerge 
better able than ever to meet the demand for foot 
comfort supreme, 








ZI HAND KNIT 
HOSIERY CO. 
14th & Huron Sts. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


Migratory Game Bird Laws 


(Continued from page 49) 








OPEN SEASONS ON MOURNING OR TURTLE DOVES 
1944-1945 





Figures in the circles correspond to those in the listing immediately below. Note that A 
bama, Georgia, South Carolina, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, and southern Texas h 


T 


split seasons; also that there are different open seasons for parts of Florida and Tex 





16-Nov. 9? 
1-Oct. 15 
16-Oct. 25 
(4) Nov. 25-Jan. 20 
(5) Sept. 16-Oct. 15 

Dec. 25-Jan. 20 


(1) Sept. 
(2) Sept. 
(3) Sept. 


(6) Nov. 20-Jan. 15 

(7) Oct. 1-Oct. 31 

(8) Sept. 1-Oct. 25 

(9) Sept. 16-Nov. 11 

(10) Sept. 16-Sept. 30 
Dec. 10-Jan. 20 





15-Oct. 30 

Dec. 10-Jan. 20 
(12) Sept. 1-Sept. 30 
(13) Sept. 16-Sept. 30 
(14) Sept. 1-Oct. 12 
(15) Oct. 20-Dec. 14 


(11) Oct. (16) Sept. 15, 17 
21, 24, n 
to sunset 


Oct. 20-Dex 


usual hour 





since 1936 and is quite satisfactory. The 
zones and seasons are generally in line 
with the anticipated mass flight of 
waterfowl as indicated by the migration 
files of the Service. These have been 
accumulated over the last 50 years and 
permit calculation of the normal be- 
havior of the birds in an average year. 
Of course, conditions influencing the 
fall flights vary from year to year. The 
states on the border lines often attempt 
to outguess the weather man, and jump 
from one zone to another, usually with 
the result that they want to change back 
the following year. 

The 5-day advance in the opening date 
in the northern zone to September 20 was 
made largely to help protect crops from 
waterfowl depredations in the Dakotas 
and other Northern states. The Janu- 
ary 20 closing date in the southern zone 
represents an additional 10 days of Janu- 
ary shooting. That is about as far as we 
can ever go because the birds start pair- 
ing in late January, preparing for their 
long trek northward to the breeding 
grounds, and later shooting would inter- 
fere with this natural process. 

The placing of special restrictions on 
species that need extra protection is an 
effective practice that has been used as 
needed during the last 13 years. In the 
dark days between 1931 and 1936, seasons 
were closed on snow geese on the At- 
lantic Coast, Ross’s and cackling geese 
on the Pacific, and on Atlantic brants, 
canvasbacks, redheads, buffleheads, and 
ruddy ducks. 

From time to time, as conditions war- 
ranted, most of these special restrictions 

“nuisance regulations” to hunters and 
enforcement agents alike—were lifted. 
This year, swans and Ross’s geese are 
still wholly protected but the other birds 
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have come back in such satisf 
numbers that only a few local r« 
tions remain, such as the continued | 
tection of the snow goose on the At 
Coast, in Idaho, and parts of Mont 
However, inclusion in the bag of 
additional number of certain speci 
ducks and geese is a strictly ex) 
mental innovation. 

Sentiment still remains divide: 
garding the wood duck. This is su 
beautiful, friendly, and interestins 
zen of the woodland marshes th 
lovers of the out-of-doors are relu 
to see it included in the huntir 
The fact remains that, in days whe: 
were given absolute protection 
sands were killed by accident a 
tively hidden under a brush pile 
to rot where they fell. The 
limit for wood ducks, adopted 
is designed not to encourage the 
of these fine little birds but 
honest mistakes. 

Water conditions on the 
grounds in recent years have f 
the puddle ducks. Mallards, } 
and widgeons—now among the 
numerous birds we have—causé 
of the crop damage which, in 
Western states, has been growing 
troublesome each year. 
shortage of ammunitio! 
strictions on travel, and late ha 
due to lack of manpower on the fa 
have favored these localized crop dep! 
dations. Last yearn through the } 
the Service appealed to sportsme! 
concentrate on these three spe 
Further encouragement has now 
given in the form of a bag limit 
grants 10 ducks a day of any spe 
(except wood duck) and in additi 


Lessened 


pressure, 


singly, or in the aggregate, of malla! is 
-OUTDOOR LIFE 
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tails, or widgeons to each hunter. 
[he daily bag limit for mourning 


oves remains at 10, with possession | f WA ™ . , rs 
mits the same. Whitewings have the CE] FE WUICE as OVOC L09C} CP 
same daily limit, but the number in ° dO iii? te 5 ° 
possession has been reduced from 20 C 

to 10. As for American and red-breasted 
mergansers, 25 may be taken each day; 
and this holds for coots and soras too. 
Coots have become exceedingly numer- 
ous over most of their range, and hunt- 
ers are urged to take them. Properly 
prepared, they make a fine dish. I know, 
for I hunted them last fall on Reelfoot 
Lake in western Tennessee when ducks 
refused to fly. 

The question of whether to regulate 
shooting hours by specified times of day, 
or by reference to sunrise and sunset, is 
good for a fight whenever discussed 
with more than one duck hunter at a 
time. If the four time zones in this 
country followed state lines rather than 
imaginary tracings on the map, and if 
there were no local “fast time,” “slow 
time,” and “war time” confusions, it 

ild obviously be better to open and 
close the hunting day at set hours than 
to be guided by sun time. Both systems 
have been tried in the 26 years that 
federal regulations have been in effect, 
and the present sun-time method, un- 
satisfactory as it is, appears to be 
superior. 

The shooting hours this year for 
waterfowl continue as adopted in 1943: 
half an hour before sunrise to sunset. 
The time set for opening has been very Seas le 
helpful in areas where crop depreda- (;; oo } 
tions occur, as it aids in dispersing the \ eeny de, 
early morning feeders from the grain Se 
fields. It has been popular with black- = 


duck shooters in the Atlantic Coast states, sisacencity 











“ 
Ww ating 
} yet Ne, 


pre 








but some hunters in the lower Missis- Nabe ty formenled grapes 
sippi Valley complain that the birds are , er 


disturbed too early in the morning and 
that occasionally they are subjected to 
potshooting on their resting grounds. 
The fact remains, however, that most 
hunters as well as the state administra- 
tors are in favor of the earlier opening 
hour. 

As in previous years, neither baiting 
nor the use of live decoys is permitted, 
although there has been a great deal of 
pressure for permission to use a limited 2 
number of live decoys. Two separate Easy, thrifty way to make meals taste twice as good! 
bills to that end have been introduced in 
the Congress. Printed petitions request- | HETHER it’s at home, or around the campfire— 
ing either bait or live decoys, or both, hett ee d k tol d k 
have been signed by several hundred whether it 1s uc 3 trout, or a tnic » £5 steak — 
individuals in the Iilinols and Mississippi | it will taste twice as good when served with delicious 

alleys. w o writers > “c ; ° - 
token up ion eames to awe =. ROMA California Wine — Burgundy, Claret, or Sauterne. 
practices restored in other parts of the ROMA’S superb flavor, constant quality, and reasonable 
country. di ee ia ‘ ve oa . ° ! 

Studies made by the Service in 1934, cost have made ROMA America’s largest selling wines! 
when use of bait and live decoys was Enjoy ROMA Wines daily with meals and when enter- 
permitted, showed that not one hunter | 0 6 - , re . 
in five employed this means of attract- taining — for only pennies a glass: If your dealer is out, 
ing the birds to his blind. Gun-club please try again, soon. 

Members and others with access to : 

private shooting grounds were the chief 

beneficiaries, and would be again. The ‘ ABOVE ALL ELSE BUY BONDS! 
Service has generally favored relaxa- 
tions that will benefit the greatest num- 
bers of hunters over the widest area. 

The post-season possession limit of 
legally taken waterfowl is another fea- ROMA California Wines include: Port, 
ture of the federal regulations that has | Sherry, Muscatel, Sauterne . . . Claret, 
been liberalized as the bird population Burgundy, Zinfandel . . Champagne 
increased. Until 1929, post-season posses- | and Sparkling Burgundy 
sion was limited to 10 days. It was ROMA WINE COMPANY 
gradually extended to 20 days, then to | Fresno, Lodi, Healdsburg, California 
30 days, and in 1943 to 45 days. Here it ’ 
remains in 1944. 


The post-season possession limit is a ; 

« va e ( 4 ce . C. li 

Potent tool in discouraging the hunting | ROMA é y, , A J Yi Uj ff 

of game after the k gal season has = Cmertcas Largest-Sdling MM, 
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A bit of the 
enchantment that 


is New Orleans 


Recipe for 


Fruits of the Bayou 
As prepared for The Blue Room 


Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans 


~ aE 
1 
2 Ib. fresh crab meat 


1 

2 Ib. ¢ 
Little Theatre jus a Uncooked 
Courtyard, M4 Ib rimp 
New Orleans ‘ 


l ¢ 
butter or substitute 


? 

4 ¢. chopped green 

Onions . 

3 tb. flour 

1-1/3 tb, 
Parsley 


For fou servin 

- 
saute onions ag - re 
shrimp, Oysters ind ates 
slowly about ’ 
simmer 


cooked >| 
crawfish —_—™ ae 1-1 


2 doz. ¢ 
resh oysters chopped 


butter and 
— crab meat 
ers Crawfish ¢; , 
| ? Minutes, Season. Con a 
4D0ut 6 minutes — 
Melt tem , 
aiming | . I 
parsley, Add to fish 2 —_— ee 
) 


flour and 


mix 
minutes longer, Add a fa 
Pepper and more nan 


Serve with fried 
Lobste1 nay be 


Of caye nne 


W desired 
cornmeal mush 
Substituted for 


Scas 
4soning, 


slices. 
Crawfish, 


ationally famous 
for good taste 


GOEBEL BEER 


When you'd like refreshment with a taste so good it has won America, order Goebel Beer 
Available in 7 





oz., 12 oz., and 32 o2. bottles. Goebel Brewing Company, Detroit 7, Mich. 


ended, and in breaking up disast: 
spring shooting. Optimistic comms 
to the contrary, spring shooting is 
a problem in certain areas. On the ot 
hand, post-season limits should be 
liberal as possible to afford hunters 
opportunity to use their game in 
orderly manner. A month and a 
should be long enough for any fan 
to dispose of the birds on hand at 
end of the season. 


O MUCH for the salient points of 
regulations. I have tried to pre 

frankly the reasoning behind the cha: 
this year, but no discussion would 
complete without mention of how 
conclusions were reached. Some p< 
decry what to them appear to be 
handed, bureaucratic methods foll 
by the Service in determining the 
lations. They complain that the ave: 
hunter is given no voice in the fina 
cisions. Some are now demanding 
there be a return to the advisory-! 
system discontinued in 1937. 

The board then consisted of tw: 
one members from _ throughout 
United States who met annually t 
cuss the forthcoming regulations. N 
rally, however, each member spoke 
ly from the experience he had gains 
his own locality, or for the group 
whom he hunted. Besides, in latter 
it cost a lot of public money to brin; 
members in from all parts of the « 
try 

In the opinion of the Service, the 
tem followed since the advisory | 
was abandoned has been much 
democratic and yields more satisf 
results for all concerned. Here’s | 
works: 

In January each year, the Servic 
ducts what is known as an annu 
ventory. More than 2,000 people } 
pate, including almost the entirs 
force of the Service, cooperators in 
game departments, the Army Air Fo! 
the Naval Air Service, the Coast Gu 
Forest Service, Soil Conservation § 
ice, and National Park Service, bs 





Unrestricted slaughter resulted in the 
disappearance of many species of 
game birds, including the passenger 
pigeon, the heath hen, and the Labra- 
dor duck. These vanished America 

may now be seen only as museum 
specimens. Help protect the game 
birds we still have. 


BUY A LICENSE! 


even if you can’t use it now. It w 
your badge of sportsmanship. 





many individual volunteers. Thé 
lected observers estimate waterfow 
centrations on areas with which 
have been familiar for years. By) 
ducting the survey simultaneously 
assembling and analyzing the rep 
reasonably accurate overall estim 
population is possible. 

In addition to the January in\ 
the Service’s law-enforcement 
refuge personnel, and other 
to observe 
mitting information. Also thré 
observers visit the breeding grou! 
Canada and send in last-minuté 
tion on water and hatching c 
Reports come in from Officials of! 
Canadian government, and from 
vidual cooperators in that country 
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STITH MOUNTS 1. Bital L 


Between Your Rifle and Your Scope 


A GOOD rifle is a precision 


mstrument... 
So 1s a good scope. 


When you put them together 
with a Stith Mount you have 
prov ided the V ITA L L I NK 
which will do justice to your 
precision equipment. 

STITH INSTALL - IT - YOURSELF 
MOUNTS are designed and preci- 
son-made to fit individual  rifle- 
sope combinations. They are rug- 
ged, compact, dependable. — The steel Install-It-Yourself mounts should be installed only on the 
shield protects and reinforces the ) 

scope The bases are wide-spread 
for balanced strength. 


Stith Mounts Are Good - - and they Look The Part 





exact rifle-scope combinations for which they are designed. 











INSTALL-IT-YOURSELF MOUNTS, made for these combina- SAVAGE MODEL-23, for \ : r (Tinie moune te 
ions are priced $12.00: priced $9.90). 

WINCHESTER MODEL-70, for Weaver 330, Weaver 440, STITH STREAMLINE MOUNTS, made for practically all 

ee combinations not listed opposite, are sold only for installation 

SAVAGE MODEL-99, for Weaver 330, Weaver 440, or in our San Antonio shop. Experts fit them with precision, 

x senna designing special parts where needed. The rifles are range 

WENCHESEER MODEL-75 SPURTER, for ‘Weaver 296 tested and returned to you for the. final adjustment to your 


REMINGTON MODEL-5i3-S, for Weaver 330 and 440 own eye. PRICES ON REQUEST. 

















M. L. & M. J. STITH - - 500 Transit Tower**San ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 





the middle of July it is pretty well regulations before submitting them to 
known whether there will be sufficient the Secretary of the Interior and to the 
moisture to bring the ducklings through President for approval. 
ind to provide for the adults during The cardinal principal behind the 
that critical stage when they lose their regulations for the last 10 years has 
ld feathers and take on new ones pre- been to make them severe enough to 
watory for the long flight southward. guarantee that an increasing number of 
After these reports are studied, we birds shall wing their way back to the 
proceed to consult with our official ad- breeding grounds each spring, yet liberal 
isors—the responsible officials of the 48 enough to permit a reasonable take of 
tate game departments—indicating that the annual crop. An almost phenomenal 
ertain restrictions might be lifted or restoration of the waterfowl] flights has 
that more seem to be necessary, as the resulted from this common-sense man- 
ase may be. We request advice on agement program. 
modifications needed to adjust the over- The vast majority of sportsmen the 
ill plan to the particular requirements country over, I am sure, will want us to 
f the people in the various states. continue to weigh the needs of the birds 
This year, our representatives con- against their desires, and then to see 
ferred with the Western Association of that both hunters and ducks get a break. ae 


: " me Mets ("uur sear OF QUALITY 4° 4 4 
State Game and Fish Commissioners, = : a Still Keeping 


the Southern Association of Conserva- : 
tion Officials, the Game Commissioners Buck Chases Coyote (‘am Fr'S Warm and Dry 
f the Northeastern States, and the . p ' ‘ et 
International Association of Game, Fish, OYOTES are among the worst ene- Back in 1779, Hudson’s Bay “Point” 
ind Conservation Commissioners. Open mies of deer, but a buck in Wyo- Blankets were doing their bit to keep 
meetings with game commissioners and ming turned the tables on this predator outdoor men warm, dry and comfort- 
sportsmen were held at the annual con- Charles Vest, employed by the U.S. Fish able in camp or on the trail Today they 
vention of the Outdoor Writers’ Associa- and Wildlife Service as a predatory : ‘ 
ion of America, and two open forums animal hunter, while tending his trap 
were held during the North American line on French Creek, Johnson County, 
Wildlife Conference. Depredation prob- saw a big dog coyote fleeing for its life 
ems have been discussed at special meet- with a buck deer at its heels. When the 
ngs, and Service regional and local buck caught up with the coyote, he first 
Personnel have attended numerous local knocked it over with his front feet, then 
erings. Thousands of letters re- jumped on it. 
1 from congressmen, organized The coyote, badly injured, crawled 
associations, and individuals were into a patch of brush, the buck circling 
dered in arriving at the final de- the patch warily Upon spying the 
nations. hunter the buck fled with three does 


; selected committee of Service of- who were waiting in the distance. Vest 9 
a's spent days on end digesting the found the coyote practically helpless and N BAY 
lat ind adjusting the details of the finished him off P 
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are the same superlative, heavy-napped 
blankets with a dozen “lives’’ that the 
Indians used to trade for their finest 
beaver skins. They wear for years, keep- 
ing their bright colors. For ‘‘distin- 
guished service” there’s nothing like 
genuine Hudson's Bay “Point” Blankets 
which carry the Seal of Quality. Write 
for color chart to: The Esmond Mills, 
Inc., Esmond, R. I., Sole American Dis- 
tributors. 


























It is no secret that we are making the famous Reising sub-machine 
gun that U. S. Marines have found so effective in routing the Nips. 
But we're planning, too, for the time when that kind of shooting is 
over. Look then for a greatly amplified line of H&R products 
the ones for which we have always been noted, plus many new 
items which we are sure will meet 
your favor. Your sporting goods 


dealer will know how our plans 








progress. Keep in touch with him. 


Would you like an H&R Catalog? 
Write to 324 Park Avenue, Worcester 2, Mass. 


QUALITY ARMS SINCE 1871 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 





WORCESTER 2, MASS. 











“Lucky we're out of season— 
those guys have Marlin Shotguns!” 


* 




















He Got His Ram 


(Continued from page 29) 


timber and were on the top of the world. 
on a long ridge that overlooked three 
deep basins. In one of them two buck 
mule deer were feeding, both large, one 
in his yellow summer coat and is 
antlers still in velvet, the other in 
gray of fall with antlers polished hard 
and bright. But this was a sheep hunt 
so with our mouths watering, we ft 
the bucks to their own devices and w 

to peer into the next basin. 

“Look!” said Isaac the moment 
topped the ridge. “What’s that 
there? Sheep, isn’t it?” 

Sheep—and how! 

The glasses showed us a really 
mendous herd of ewes, lambs, and y 
two and three-year-old rams. They w 
scattered along the far side of the e: 
mous basin, about a mile away. S: 
were feeding, some were lying d 
There was absolutely no cover 
would enable us to get within pictur 
taking range, so, making no effort 
conceal ourselves, Jack and I sl 
approached them. 

The instant we came into plain view 
every sheep in the bunch began wat 
ing us, but since we made no sud 
moves they gradually got used to 
and we drew nearer and nearer. 
how near we came the big picture sh 
There were all kinds of sheep there, with 
the one exception of big rams—y 
ewes, little woolly lambs, young 
almost large enough to move off with 
the big fellows. We counted eighty 
seven sheep! Seeing them so calm and 
unafraid and so plentiful was one of 
top experiences of my thirty year 
observing wildlife. One little lamb, afte: 
coming close to see just what sort of 
creatures we were, went back and 
gan nursing. 

While we were taking pictures Isaac 
who always.kept his eye on the main 
business, nudged Jack. “Let me see 
your glasses!” 

A moment later he handed them back 
to Jack and pointed silently to a big 
ridge a mile or so away. In a moment 
Jack and I had our binoculars on the 
spot to which he was pointing. Perched 
on that ridge watching us, taut, muscu 
lar, alive, was a ram. In a momeée 
another popped up beside him, then 
another. All were big rams, and they 
were not much disturbed because pres- 
ently one turned away and began to 
graze. 

“Ah,” said Jack, “something tells me 
I’ve found my ram!” 

It was too late in the day then to go 
after them, as by the time we could have 
got within shooting distance it would 
have been dark, and we had no means 
of making a fly camp. There was 
nothing to do but to begin the long trek 
back to the camp on Sheep Creek 

Jack and Isaac were off early the next 
morning, and by noon they had located 
the fams, bedded a mile or more away 
just under the comb of the same high 
ridge where they had been seen 
previous day. There were eleven of 
them. 

If they stayed put, stalking would 
be too difficult, but it meant a strenuous 
climb along steep cliffs and slide 
come up behind them. A _ couple 
hours later Jack and Isaac cautious! 
poked their heads over the comb, and 
there, not much more than fifty yards 
away, were the rams. Two had 
standing heads. One had a massive 
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Right in behind the 
shoulder where it COUNTS. The 
Redfield Junior Scope Mount adopted 
for American snipers rifles is a familiar 
old friend to thousands o‘ sportsmen 

w in the service - the same mount 
they used “back home” on favorite 
hunting rifles. 


STANDARD Redfields 
Adopted Without Change 







Two of Redfield's famous 
MICROMETER si 
were chosen by the Ord- 
nance Department and 


adopted without 


zhts 


hange 
They are stock models 
ist like the « 
vould, in normal times 
choose from your dealer 
shelf, or from our catalo 


low, of course, « 


itput goes to the armed 
forces. When the v 

ver, Redfield Pre 
Sights will bea 
for ng r 


REDFIELD 


GUNSIGHT CORP. 


3311 Gilpin Street - Denver 5, Colorado 


NEW-FOR HUNTERS! 


@ No hunting equip- 
! t is complet« 
set of 
Hook 
Ideal 








tt t a 
P& K Handy 
k carriers 
field wse—For 

game bird 
£, or for wa- 
Peer 
P & K Handy 
kame carriers 
er belt Al- 
free use of 
and shoulders 

interference 
wh shooting or 
ng. Fits -any 

bird — from 
a to goose. 
ey can’t really enjoy woods or 

r you have a set of 
gar ‘arriers. Only 25 cents each. 

‘ successful hunting season. Set 
ler @ set today. Satisfaction 


PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. 
3438 ARCHER AVE. CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


® The 
H 





field 
P& KH 
Be ready for you 
your dealer 
cuaranteed 


hunting, 
ndy Hook 





with broomed, blunted horns and a close 


Choosing 
and Jack 


and perfect, slender points. 
between them was difficult, 


kid offered two pieces of candy. 
“Shoot!” Isaac whispered. 
fore they see us and run!” 
Still Jack couldn’t make up his mind. 
| Then one of the young rams glanced 
| up and saw him. It jumped to its feet, 
and hastily Jack made his decision to 
bust the ram with the wide spread. He 





shot—and missed! The bullet tore into 
'the slide rock just over the big ram’s 
back. 

In an instant every ram was on his 
feet and the whole bunch was running. 
Again Jack shot, and again the bullet 
went right over the ram’s back. Those 
rams were rapidly putting geography 





“Water should be as productive, acre 
for acre, as land. Our wildlife can be 
replenished, our waters restored.’’— 
Jay N. (Ding’’) Darling, former chief, 
U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey. 

. . . but only if we all help in the vital 
work of conservation. 


BUY A LICENSE! 


this year as you have done in the past, 
even if you don’t expect to use it. 





between themselves and the muzzle of 
the .270, and the big ram Jack had the 
finger on seemed to bear a charmed 
life. Isaac watched as Jack fired, and 
at every shot he called, “Over!” Now the 
rams were 200 yards away. Jack's rifle 
was empty. He reloaded and started 
blasting again when the rams were 
about 300 yards away. 

Over, over, over! 

Now they were about 350, possibly 400 
yards ,away, strung out and running 
broadside. Swinging rapidly and touch- 
ing off when the post reticule was about 
five lengths in front of the ram’s chest, 
Jack shot once more. Down came the 
ram, killed instantly, with both front 
shoulders broken. 

“You’re not much good on easy shots,” 
Isaac said, “but boy, are you hot on the 
hard ones!” 

In a few minutes they were inspecting 
the ram. He was a seven-year-old, with 
a very wide spread and horns more like 
those of a Stone sheep than those of a 
bighorn. At some time or another he 
had had a previous brush with a hunter, 
probably an Indian, because a .22 bullet 
was imbedded at the base of one horn 

The next day we cleared up the mys- 
tery of the high shooting. The continual 
pounding of 200 miles on horseback had 
loosened the guard screws of Jack's rifle 
until the barrel was about ready to fall 
out of the stock When they were drawn 


up tight again the .270 performed ex- 
cellently and there were no more high 
shots. 

But to get back to the story. Jack 
and Isaac skinned out the head, loaded 


head and meat on Isaac’s horse, and lit 


out for camp. About a mile from the 
basin where they killed the ram they 
crossed a ridge where they got a look 
at another basin In it were thirteen 
big rams. 

For several minutes Jack watched 
them with his glasses Then he sighed 
and started for camp 

“Well, Isaac,” he said, “I know now 
why they call this the Sheep Creek 


| country!” 
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curl. The other had a very wide spread | 


lay there watching, as confused as a 


“Shoot be- | 
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Yes! 9,000 Pictures! 


MANY IN 
FULL COLOR 


Mammoth Arms and 

Sportsmen's Encyclopedia —waiting for you now! 
OW you can have the facts on fac- 
tory prices and availability of Guns, 

Accessories and Parts. 106 fully illustrated 


















pages of Parts alone, plus a complete, beauti- 
Also — 


this amazingly complet hook gives, for the first 


fully illustrated Ammunition Section! 


time, details of the Postwar Sporting Ammu- 
which types will be made, 
Now 


can be prepared for the future! 


nition schedule 


and which have been eliminated you 


can know — 


New...War Guns! 

This sensational, brand-new, com- 
pletely revised ‘““SHOOTER'S BIBLE’’ 
keeps you abreast of world arms de- 
velopments! You'll be held spellbound 
by its fully illustrated 8-page section 
of principal American, British, Russian, 
German and Italian Pistols, Revolvers 
and Rifles of World War Ii. 


AND MUCH MORE!—of the Things You Want 
to Know—Complete Ballistics and Reloading sec- 
tions. Larger Power Too! section! Greatly Enlarged 
Gunsmith’'s Hand Tool section, Revised and En- 
larged Technical Book section, Comprehensive, 
fascinating, all-complete restocking and refinish- 
ing article by Clyde Boker 


Full Details of 
Trade-in Department 


USED GUNS 


BOUGHT, SOLD, TRADED. 
















STOEGER ARMS CORP. 
507 Sth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


I enclose a DOLLAR BILL 
stamps for your NEW 5$12-page 
BIBLE” No. 36, 1945 Edition 





check, money order or 
“SHOOTER'S 










Name e ash chh.. 

Address ’ aw 

City © Stages ; ee F aaa 
O.L.-10 
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Shooters 


JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help you get the best results 

from your firearms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address your ques- 

tions to him in care of this magazine, inclosing sufficient postage 
for his reply, which will be sent you by mail 


How to Use a Peep Sight 


Question: I recently mounted a Lyman tang 
peep sight on my Model 94 Winchester, but 
I have trouble sighting with it As the sight 
is close to the eye, and the ring of metal 
around the opening is narrow, the ring becomes 
just an indistinct blur when I look through 
it—J. M., Conn 


Answer: You miss the whole point of a peep 
sight when you say that the rim becomes a 
blur. That is what it is supposed to do. To 
use a peep sight, simply look through the peep 
at the front sight Don’t try to center the 
front sight in the peep. The eye does it for 
you naturally Just put the front sight on 
what you want to shoot, and pull the trigger. 
Try that and you will find that you shoot very 
accurately.—J. O’C. 


Combination Gun 


Question: I want to get a combination gun— 
a 12 gauge automatic or three-shot pump gun 
plus a .22 automatic rifle, all mounted on one 
stock. Then I could take still shots with the 
rifle and shoot quail with the gun. Have you 


heard of anything like this? 
All the combination guns I have examined 
handle only one shot shell and one .22 car- 


tridge. Some time ago I bought a 12 gauge 
Remington pump gun which throws the emp- 
ties straight down, and a .22 Remington, Model 
550. After spending a lot of time trying to join 
these together I gave up and sold the 550. Per- 
haps some other make of automatic, preferably 
one with different stock mounting and one that 
will shoot shorts, would suit me better 

The main objection I've heard to the rig I 
propose is that it will be too heavy, but I prac- 
tice shooting nearly every day in the year and 
fee! I could handle it fast enough for effective 
shooting.—J. W. A., Il. 


You couldn't give me a gun like 
that, and I don’t think anyone could give you 
one either after you had tried it. Even if you 
got two such guns put together it would be so 
clumsy to handle you'd soon tire of it 

The nearest thing to what you want that I 
have heard of would be a three-barrel gun such 
as was made in Europe before the war. You 
could have such a weapon made with two shot- 
gun barrels and underneath a barrel for practi- 
cally any rifle cartridge. Some four-barrel guns 
have been turned out, with two shotgun barrels, 
a .22 rimfire barrel, and a high-power rifle bar- 
rel. After the war you might get some such 
weapon made in Europe, but I think that’s 
about your only hope.—/J. O’C 


Answer: 


Overcoming Muzzle Blast 


Question: The recoil and muzzle blast of my 
.270 Winchester, Model 70, are not terribly un- 
pleasant, but I'd like them toned down just a 
little. I've been toying with the idea of loading 
the 100-gr. bullet down to a muzzle energy of 
3,000 foot pounds. Am I right in thinking that 
load would still be extremely accurate and fast 
enough for varmint shooting (so it breaks up on 
impact), yet have considerably less recoil? 
What kind of powder, and how much, should I 
use? 

Also, do you believe a well-bedded barrel 
shoots more accurately than a floating barrel, 
especially in the sporting-rifle class?—J. W. C., 
Calif. 


Answer: I see no reason why you cannot load 
the 100-gr. bullet down to about 3,000 foot sec- 


onds of muzzle energy.. You would get less 
.recoil and, if your load is well balanced for 
your chamber, you ought to get excellent ac- 
curacy. I believe 48 gr. of No. 4320 with the 





Problems 








100-gr. bullet would be just about right. If that 
particular load isn’t accurate enough try it with 
i little less or a little more powder until you 
it it on the nose 

There’s not the slightest doubt in my mind 
that a well-bedded barrel of whatever weight 
will outshoot a free-floating barrel—J. O’C. 


Where to Store Ammunition 


Question: Where’s a good place to store 
ammunition? I’ve been keeping a quantity of 
22 Sta-Klean long cartridges, .22 Super-X longs, 
and .22 Kleanbore shorts in a dresser drawer in 
my bedroom. I have noticed that the cases on 


the shorts are getting rather moldy and some 
of them misfire. 
Also, will it hurt the chamber of my _ .22 


single-shot rifle to use both longs and shorts? 
The rifle is made to fire both, but I have heard 
that firing shorts roughens the chamber so the 
longs won't fit—R. O., IIl 


Answer: I don’t think you could pick a 
setter storage place than the dresser drawer in 
your bedroom. That's as good as anywhere in 
the house. The places to avoid are the attic, 
which is too hot in summer, and the cellar, 
which is always too damp 

Your cartridges all have noncorrosive prim- 
ing and you'd have to shoot an awful lot of 
them before the chamber would erode enough to 
make it difficult to seat longs. Go ahead and 
use them. Any safe cartridge which fits is 
worth using in times like these.—/J. O’C. 


Two Old Revolvers 


Question: I recently obtained the foflowing 
revolvers: No. 38136 Colt, made at Ilion, N. Y., 
a cylinder-type handloader which uses cups to 
fire; and No. 44-21420 E. Remington & Sons, 
Ilion, N. Y., a cylinder type which takes ta- 
pered shells. Are these pistols of any value? 
Would it be possible to have a new cylinder 
made for the Remington?—/J. B. P., Me. 


considerable ‘ value 
don’t know ex- 


Both guns have 
market but I 


Answer: 
in the collectors’ 


HUNTING 


actly what it would be. I have seen some } 
guns sell for $100 while others that looke 
good to me realized only $5. There's no pr 
cal way to fit a new cylinder to that 
ton. It’s been obsolete many years and a 
cylinder would have to be made complete! 
hand, at considerable expense.—J. O’C. 


Shotgun Ranges 


Question: I own two shotguns, a 12 and 
gauge. After the war I plan to get a 20 g 
Winchester repeater. Will the 20 reach 
far as the 12 and 16 gauge? Is it as g 
pheasants and rabbits—or would you advis 
to stick to my present weapons?—A. W., ¢ 


Answer: There is very little differen 
killing range between any of the gauges 
20 up. 
ard 20 is 1 oz., for the 16 gauge 1% oz., an 
the 234-in. 12 gauge 1% oz. The differer 
range is about proportionate to the differe 
load. A full-choke 20 using 1 oz. of No. & 
can be depended on to kill ducks consist 
up to about 45 yd. The 16 can be depend 
for 48 yd., and the 12 for a little more tha 
yd. Except for the longest of pass shootin; 
body would be greatly handicapped using 
—J. O’Cc. 


Federal Explosives Permit 


Question: I tried to buy some potassiun 


trate recently, but was told I could not 
without first obtaining an explosives pe 
How can I get one?—R. O., III 


Answer: You can get a federal exp! 
permit for 25 cents from the clerk of 
county superior court. I got mine witho 
trouble—it’s largely a matter of form.—J. 


22 W.C.F.'s 


Question: I found a dealer 
quantity of .22 Winchester center-fire cartr 
with copper-colored primer. Could I use 
in my Savage 23D Hornet without harming; 


in Hornet 


rifle? How do the ballistics of thes 
W.C.F.’s compare with the Hornet. Ca 
22 W.C.F. empties be reloaded with H 
bullets and No. 2400 powder?—A. P. K., 
Answer: Yes, you can use those 
W.C.F. cartridges. They do not run as 
form as Hornet cartridges and the ac 


will not be so hot, but they will usually 


(Continued from page 46) 


MANITOBA 
Caribou, Moose, Deer Early season prob- 
ably Oct. 2-Oct. 16 
Winter season will 
| |} open late in No- 
} vember 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Wildeat | No close season 
Deer Sept. 15-Nov. 30* 
Rabbit Sept. 15-Feb. 28 
Ruffedt Grouse Spruce 
Partridge Oct 1-Oct, 31* 
Fox, Raccoon Nov. 1-Dee. 31 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Bear, Wildey No close season 
Deer | Oct. 1-Nov, 15 
Hungarian Partridge Oct. 16-Oct. 31 
Fox, Kaccoon Nov. 1-Dee. 15 
Rabbit, Hare Nov. 16-Feb, 15 
ONTARIO 
tear, Lynx. Rabbit No close season 
Deer, Moo Sept. 15-Nov, 25* 
Raccoon Nov. 1-Dec. 31 
| 
i PRINCE EDWARD 
| ISLAND 
Ruffed Grouse Oct. 15-Oct. 31 
Hare, Rabbit Nov, 1-Feb. 15 
} Hungarian Partridge | To be set 
| QUEBEC | 
} Bear No close season* 
Moos | Sept. 15-Nov. 24* 
Deer | Sept. 15-Nov. 30° 
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ber in the Hornet. The .22 Hornet is sin 
modernization of that cartridge H 
those primers are corrosive. Clean your t 
with boiling water immediately after 
QUEBEC (Cont.) 
Caribou. (Gaspé Penin- 
sula only) Sept. 20-Nov. 1 
Hare | Oct. 15-Jan l 
Fox Nov, 1-Feb, 28 
Raccoon Nov, 1-Mar, 15 
Ruffed Grouse, Spruce 
Partridge T 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Prairie Chicken, Hungar 
ian Partridge Sept Ox 
Barren Land Caribou Oct. 6-De 
Pheasant | Oct. 7-Oct. 14 & 
Oct 8-N l 
Antelope Oct, 23-N l 
Spruce Grouse, Ptarmi 
gan N 1-De 
Moose, Deer, Elk, Wood 
land Caribou Noy. 13-Dec. 18 
YUKON TERRITORY 
Bear, Wolf No close seaso 
Moose Deer Caribou 
Mountain Sheep, Mour 
tain Goat Auge. 1-Feb. 28 
Ptarmigan, Grouse, Par 
tridge, Pheasant, Prai 
rie Chicken Sept. 1-Jan. 31 
sVNX | Nov. 15-Mar. 31 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
Moose, Caribou | Nov 1-Dec. 31° 
Ilare. Rabbit | Oct. 15-Dec. 21* 
Ptarmigan | Oct 1-Jan. 15° 
Fox i Nov, 1-Mar. 15 
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The maximum shot load for the st 
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Opening Day — 2 words that mean great expectations 
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2 words that mean smooth whiskey ~ Walker's DeLuxe” 


HIRAM 
WALKER 


as Never in the world could a whiskey have the 
sunny good nature of this grand straight bourbon 
but for a Hiram Walker distilling refinement 
which makes Walker’s DeLuxe smooth from the 
start. Further mellowed by four long years in 
the wood, Walker’s DeLuxe sums up in two words 
everything you’d hope to find in whiskey smooth- 
ness. Try it—discover why Walker’s DeLuxe is 


one of America’s most highly regarded whiskies. 


Sp Niddlied ty Ge 
“Neam Malley bf 
“Coma, Mme 


Straight bourbon whiskey. 86 proof. This whiskey is 4 years old. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Il, 
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~-. may I urge you to hold on to 
all the War Bonds you buy. 


SN 








it’s always a pleasure 


.W. HARPER 


the gold medal whiskey 
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Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, Bottled in Bond, 100 Proof. Bernheim Distilling Company, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky 





Straight bourbon whiskey. 86 proof. This whiskey is 4 years old, Hiram Watker & Sons Ine, 








Men in the open—men exposed 
to sun, wind and weather—will tell 
you that there’s no comfor:er like 
CHAP STICK for cracked, chapped 
lips. And its special medication is 
gently soothing to the tender 
lips of children .. . relieves the pain, 
helps heal the soreness of 
sunburned, windburned lips. 








| week later, when he was shooting 





There’s no finer way than the American 
way. Let’s keep it that way. Buy War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps regularly. 





PIERCE 


SINCE 1859 
DEPENDABLE 


ACCURATE 
»/ 


anrarshoche 


"Proved in Action ! 
WATERPROOF-SHOCK PROOF-DUSTPROOF 


17 sewets * 75 
FED. TAX ° 
INC 


24 HOUR DIAL Chrome steel back $52.50 
17 JEWEL yellow gold-filled. Steel back $57.50 


Remember! Overseas gifts must be mailed 
before October 15th 
SEND MONEY ORDER OR CHECK NOW TO 


“HOUSE OF WATCHES 


430 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 19,N.Y. 









































| them or you will ruin it in short order. That 

load gives a 45-gr. lead bullet a muzzle velocity 
| of about 1,300 foot seconds. You could reload 
the cases, but I advise you not to load them 
very hot as they are old and undoubtedly 
brittle.—J. O’C. 


Twist Barrels 


Question: I own an old 12 gauge double-gun 
with 30-in. twist barrels—made by Meriden 
(Conn.) Firearms Co. and bearing the serial 
number 36599. Do you think it safe to use high- 
power stuff in this gun. It's in very good con- 
dition. Five years ago I shot at least 2 boxes 
of Western Super-X (with No. 5 shot) and sev- 
eral boxes of Remington Kleanbore medium 
load (with No. 6 and 7% shot)—with excellent 
results on quail, pheasants, and ducks and no 
harm to me or the gun.—P. E. L., Calif. 


Answer: I'll answer you by telling you a 
story. About 3 years ago a friend of mine had 
an old shotgun of good grade but with twist 
barrels. I told him it was unsafe to use it with 
any modern smokeless-powder loads and advised 
him to retire the gun. But he had fired hun- 


| dreds of Super-X shells through it already and 


felt perfectly safe in continuing to use it. A 
doves, the 
barrels blew out, ruined the gun, and scared him 
out of 10 years’ growth. The same with your 
gun, you might shoot it the rest of your natural 
life without a bit of trouble—and it might blow 
up tomorrow.—J. O’C. 


German Ortgies Pistol 


Question: I would appreciate some informa- 
tion on a 7.65 mm. (German) Ortgies pistol 
bearing the serial number 75487. What are its 
ballistics? Also, what American cartridge can 
be used in it?—C. J. D., Idaho. 


Answer: Your Ortgies is a good reliable pis- 
tol which is very commonly used in Germany 
and has also been widely exported. It is cham- 
bered for the .32 automatic Colt pistol car- 
tridge, which in Europe is called the 7.65 mm 
Browning. This cartridge uses a 74-gr. bullet 
at a muzzle velocity of 980 foot seconds and 
muzzle energy of 158 foot pounds.—J. O’C 


Washing Rifle Barrel 


Question: Would Govt. .30 rifle and machine- 
gun ammunition harm the rifling in my .30/06 
Winchester, Model 70?—E. S. C., Tex. 


Answer: Govt. ammunition won't hurt the 
barrel at all, if you make sure to clean the bar- 
rel with hot water afterward. But avoid tracer 
and armor-piercing stuff. To clean the barrel, 
put the muzzle in a pan of boiling, sudsy water, 
insert the sod (with a patch on it) at the 
breech, and pump the water back and forth 
through the barrel. Then dry with patches, and 
oil—to prevent rust. The heat will make the 
barrel easy to dry. 

In using machine-gun ammunition, which has 
softer cases, you may have a little trouble with 
sticking cases, but I think you'll be able to use 
it all right.—J. O’C. 


Behavior of Shot Birds 


Question: Some years back I was hunting 
grouse in the mountainous regions of Italy, 
using shells from one of the best gun stores in 
the country. Several times, on different days, 


from my position on a hilltop I shot birds 
which continued flying as though unhit. When 
a good distance away they would suddenly 


close their wings and drop to the ground, dead. 

My host, a civil engineer, told me my shells 
were too strong, that is, unbalanced in the 
proportion of shot and powder for the altitude 
at which I was shooting. When a shell is well 
balanced, he said, even one pellet will have a 
paralyzing effect on game, but any substantial 
change in altitude will upset the balance. He 
made some shells himself and the results I got 
with them seemed to confirm his theory. What 
do you think of it?—0O. S. C., La. 


Answer: Simply this—that your friend was | 
talking through his hat. What he said has 


| absolutely no basis in ballistics or physiology. | 


Sometimes one shot will kill a bird instantly, 
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“Dublin 


The Flavor of Home 


If you aren’t smoking a pipe now, may we 
suggest that you try a Kaywoodie? There’s an 
advantage, when you start doing anything, in 
having the very best with which to do it, and 
that’s just what Kaywoodie provides for you. 
And there are three good rules to follow, if you 
wish to begin smoking a pipe: (1) fill it only 
half full, for a while (2) smoke it very slowly 
(3) keep it clean.—If you’ve been unable to 
find Kaywoodies lately, it’s because these pipes 
are in great demand by men in the Armed 
Forces. We’re sure you'll agree that we must 
serve our fighters, first! Kaywoodie Company, 
New York and London. 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N.Y. 
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War Bonds 
come first 
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Youre proud to 
Own a genuine 


PENDLETON 

















@ There’s a deep inner satisfaction 


in wearing a Pendleton shirt—the 
certain knowledge that you possess 
America’s finest! Because Pendleton 
woolens are woven only from long 
new fleece — virgin wool! Quality is 
rigidly maintained from the moment 
the raw wool is graded until we sew 


in the Pendleton label. Superbly 


tailored for action, freedom, comfort. 


At America’s better stores, $6.75 to$10 





Shirts by 
¢ndlisn. 


FAMED FOR 


Hine Wookns. 


PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS, PORTLAND 4, OREGON 









sometimes it will allow him to fly 100 yd. 
before dying, but far oftener one shot will 
simply wound him. It all depends on where 
he is hit. 


If your friend had told you that dry powder 
burns at higher pressures than damp powder 
he would have been correct. A shell shot in a 
hot dry climate gives higher pressures and 
somewhat poorer patterns than one shot in a 
cool climate. But the difference is actually so 


slight that you might shoot at sea level in 
equatorial Africa one day and at 10.000-ft. ele- 
vation in northern Canada the next without 


noticing any variation.—J. O'C. 


The Moose That Got Away 


Question: Not long ago my wife was hunting 
moose with her .303 Lee-Enfield sporter. In an- 
swer to her call a moose appeared, not 100 yd. 
away. She quickly aimed back of the shoulders 
and gave it a bullet The moose 
dropped in the long grass like a ton of bricks. 
Thinking the hunt was over, my wife didn't 
pay much immediate attention to the animal. 
In 15 or 20 seconds the beast got to its feet, 
staggered a couple of paces, then took to the 
woods in high. Not a trace of blood was found 
and after tracking the animal for several miles 
the search was abandoned. What is your opin- 
ion of this incident?—J. D. B., Quebec. 


soft-nose 


Answer: The moose is a very large animal 
and a pretty hard one to kill. It is seldom that 
a moose is knocked stiff with one shot. No one 
hunting moose should take anything for grant- 
ed; he should keep shooting as long as there is 
a chance the animal is still alive. It is seldom 
that a bullet goes clear through a moose; that 
is why there was no blood trail 

If a person is careful the .303 British car- 
tridge with the 215-gr. bullet should be heavy 
enough for moose. Still better, perhaps, would 
be a larger-caliber rifle like the .375 Magnum 
or the .405 Winchester. Such a cannon, how- 
ever, would be rather dificult for a woman to 


use.—J. O'C. 


All-round Revolver 


Question: I'd like to buy an all-round re- 
volver for target shooting and for protection— 
preferably not a .22. What model would you 
suggest?—R. H. R., North Carolina 


Answer: Since you want an all-round re- 
volver, I suggest a Colt or Smith & Wesson, 
with adjustable sights and chambered for the 
38 Special. I'd especially recommend the Colt 
Officers’ Model or the Smith & Wesson Mili- 
tary and Police. 

The .38 Special is the most accurate revolver 
cartridge made. It is loaded in a variety of 
loads, including midrange loads and _ extra- 
power loads.—J. O'C. 


Wild-turkey Outfit 


Question: What kind of rifle and ’scope would 
you suggest for shooting? What kind 
of ammunition should I use for this purpose? 


—J. D., North Carolina. 


turkey 


Answer: Some day I'm going to get myself 
a wild-turkey outfit, and it'll be a .32/20 (pref- 
erably a Savage Model 23) with a 4X ‘scope 
like the 440 Weaver. I'll stick to the 115-gr 
bullet at a 1,280 foot sec- 
onds 

With that rifle sighted in for 100 yd. a man 
can do a pretty good job, if he knows where to 
hold, at picking off a turkey up to 150 yd. This 
is the favorite outfit of some expert turkey 


hunters.—J. O'C 


muzzle velocity of 


Peep Sight for .35 Auto 


Question: What kind of peep sight should I 
put on my .35 Remington autoloading rifle for 
deer hunting? A lot of my hunting is in deep 
woods 7. ©. ss 

Answer: It doesn't do to get the peep too 
close to your eye with the .35 Remington auto 
because the recoil is rather severe. I'd sug- 
gest a good, fast receiver sight like the Lyman 
41-AT—about the best you can get for that 
rifle. I'd use it in connection with a large gold 
or ivory front sight which is big enough to be 
set quickly in poor light.—J. O'C 
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These hunting 
clothes! 


With the men on the flat tops in 
Southern Pacific or Arctic waters, 
Drybak hunting and work clothes 
perform their various protective 
services. 

Our Jungle Cloth suits fight the 
bitter cold of the far 
north. Our light clothes protect 
our aviators in the South Pacific. 


and snow 


Because of our Government 
work, and even with our vastly in- 
creased production, the supply of 
civilian Drybak hunting and work 
clothes is severely limited. We 
know you will bear with us in this 
emergency, for after the war you 
may be certain of enough and the 
finest clothes Drybak ever has 
produced, 

Please keep asking for Drybak. 
it may not be long before your 


dealer will be able to supply you. 


Puy bak 


HUNTING CLOTHES 
AND WORK-WEAR 


DRYBAK CORPORATION 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


THE 





“A Chest X-ray—In War, a Patriotic Duty—!n 
Peace, Plain Common Sense’ is the slogan of 
the 1944 Early Diagnosis 


New York Tuberculosis and Health Association 


Campaign of the 


OUTBOARDS 
ROWBOATS 





DUNPHY BOAT CORP., 322 Broad St., Oshkosh, W's. 
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Gens 
with HOPPE’S No. 9 


Hoppe’s No. 9 speedily removes 
primer residue, powder soot, lead 
and metal fouling and effectively 
prevents rust and pitting. Play safe 
—use Hoppe’s No. 9—it does the 
gun cleaning job right. At your 
dealers or send 10c for sample. 
instructive “Guide to Gun Clean- 
ing” FREE upon post card request. 
Send for it. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia 33,Pa. 

















Victors are high grade machine-made stools. . . 
dependable decoys for ducks of all breeds. They 
are turned out of selected, water-resisting 
. light- 


. correct proportions ... these Victor 


wood, Feather finish... glare free . . 
weight .. 
features help “bring ’em in.” 

Send now for free, illustrated folder that will 
assist you in ordering from your hardware 
dealer or mail order house. 


Three Grades — No. 1 Standard e No. 2 deluxe « 
No. 12 Popular Priced 
Ten Species — Mallard ¢ Redhead @ Pintail « 
Teal e Bive Bill ¢ Whistler ¢ Black Duck e 
Mud Hen e Canvasback e Widgeon 


Animal Trap Company of America, Lititz, Pa. 





“A Stamp’s a bullet, 
A Bond’s a gun. 
Buy them both 


Till the War is Won.” 










GRAHAM" s rustiest 
minutes. 
Cold chemicals 


transforms guns 
N 


blue guns, 
response—ON Color con- 
trol for pesenint. tg -blue to black. 
MA). CHAS. dean Amer, Experts, 
Authority: Scecetient deep blue. Surpris- 
ing speed.’’ $1 
GENEROUS PACKAGE 
WINNER OUTDOOR LIFE CITATION 
OF MERIT AWARD 
Avoid crashatione. Your Ser 
j_the genuine MILITARY GUN-BLU. 
ASK K FOR iT BY FULL NAME 
GRAHAM CHEMICAL CO. 
2749 Fenwick Ave., Balto. 18, Md, 
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AMMUNITION! 


WE have a good stock of Shotgun shells on 
hand—12 ga., 16 ga., 20 ga. Also high power 
cartridges, .25/35 win. .30 cal., .32 cal., 300 cal., 
.35 cal., etc. These are for Farmers and Ranch- 
ers only! Send for*form to fill out. Have 
1 stock of No. 11%4 small Primers, Reming- 
non-mercuric, non-corrosive at $3.80 per 
sand. These are sold only to Police De- 
partments and Gun Clubs. Send money-order 
With order. No open accounts. 

HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
L-52 Warren St., New York 7, N. Y. 


| (about a fifth of them adults, 
| death 


Surplus Deer 
(Continued from page 15) 


not an example of ‘too little and too late.’ 

A splendid initial success in the manage- 
| ment of deer has been partially canceled 
| out by delayed public acquiesence in herd 
| reductions.” 

Michigan is another great white-tail 
state—but not so great as it was just a 
few years ago. When the cutting of the 
forests, improved protection against fire, 
predator removal, and a buck law gave 
the deer their opportunity, they ran away 
with it. In 1938 there were more than a 
million of them and they had eaten a 
third of the winter yards bare; now there 
are only half that many deer, and their 
food supply is so precarious that game 
authorities are prepared for losses run- 
ning up to 10 percent in hard winters. 
On the Upper Peninsula the white-tail 
population is static—there are numerous 
starvation areas, but the annual increase 
in districts where there still is adequate 
food about makes up for hunting and 
winter On the Lower Peninsula 
the herd definitely is on the down grade 
—each year starvation and hunting take 
more deer than are born. 

Wisconsin is at grips with a large-scale 
deer problem. The white-tail population 
is estimated at somewhere between 500,- 
000 and 750,000; the state’s carrying ca- 
pacity at 200,000. As Wisconsin has an 
exceptionally deer-conscious citizenry 
and an efficient conservation set-up, it is 
almost certain that prompt and effective 
action will save the state’s white-tails 
from a Kaibab fate. 

As a starter the facts of the situation 
were established by two detailed studies. 
| One by a Pittman-Robertson-fin- 
anced Deer Research Project; the other 


losses. 


7as 


by a Citizens’ Deer Committee. Their re- 
ports agree that the deer herd in the 
northern cutover country is much too 
large for its own survival; that many of 


the most important deer yards have been 
browsed out; that thousands of deer 
starved to 
in the winter of 1942-43; that the 
number of overbrowsed areas is increas- 
ing; that good winter plants are being 
eaten off and replaced by inferior vege- 
tation; and that prompt herd reduction 
is necessary to bring the herd in balance 
with the range’s winter carrying Ca- 
pacity, and so assure satisfactory future 
hunting 

The Research Project report recom- 
mended that all overbrowsed deer ref- 
uges be opened to hunting. The report of 
the Citizens’ Committee was more em- 
phatic—it closed with these blunt and 
forceful words: “If the herd is not shot 
down, it will starve down. Further star- 
vation means further depletion of the 
food plants, and this means a very small 
herd for years to come Reducing the 
herd means reducing antlerless deer.” 

The Conservation Commission took the 
Citizens’ Committee’s advice and opened 


an all-age, both-sex season last fall. 
Hunters took 105,000 deer—50,600 of them 
were does. Game-manazgement men say 


that if this doe kill is approximated for 
five years running it will bring the deer 


herd down to a size which the range can 
support. 

Minnesota, which never has had a buck 
law and which normally permits the 
killing of deer of either sex in even- 
numbered years only, has no pressing 


deer problems—although there may be a 


few in the making. Conditions in the 
huge Superior National Forest, which 
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taxidermy has become with 
HUNTERS AND ANGLERS. You would be 
amazed, Mr. Sportsman, at what you are 
MISSING by NOT knowing TAXIDERMY and 
mounting your valuable trophies of the hunt! 
300 000 STUDENTS are members of this 
, great sportsman's 
school. Think of that! Join this throng of 
SMART SPORTSMEN. Save your TROPHIES! 
QUICKLY LEARNED AT HOME 7'° 
very 

first lesson teaches you to MOUNT BIRDS. You 
QUICKLY learn to mount animals, game heads, 
fish, pets. Your HOME MUSEUM with your 


prized trophies will quickly make you@AMOUS. 
TRY IT. OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS. 


WILD GAME NOT NEEDED 2h... 


rabbits, chicks, yes, even frogs, to make book 
ends, dooretos $s and many other useful articles. 
Youc an doa THOUSAND, WONDERFUL things 
with taxidermy. The free book explains this. 
furs soft and pliable and 


LEARN TO TA learn NEW method to 


tan GENUINE LEATHER from all kinds of 
hides. Great spare time money maker. 
Mount and tan for 


at EASY PROFITS cient Mase 


dents make = to $75 a month in spare time— 
some, much more. If you need extra a 2 
not overlook th is tremendous OPPOR 


SEND COUPON TODAY 


for the Free Book — 


Tells how YOU can learn Taxidermy at 


Mount 


home. 48 pages, 100 pictures of wild-game. A 
wonderful book, strange, unique. You never saw the 
like before. This book is PRICELESS to hunters, trap- 


pers and nature lovers. ABSOLUTELY FREE if you 
WRITE AT ONCE, this minute! Use the coupon 
or @ posta! will do, STATE YOUR AGE 
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@ Send me your free illustrated book “How to 
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She keeps me warm— 


she looks sO good and 
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she's so red to keep me safe 


Created in the great North- 





woods to meet the rigorous de- 
mands of pioneer lumbermen, 
Chippewa Woolens are being worn by 
thousands of hunters as they go into the 
woods, helds and mountains. And they 
wear Chippewa garments for exactly 
the same reason Henri does—because 
they are practical, warm, comfortable, 


~ 


and good looking! 


Ask your dealer to show you 
the genuine 100% new wool = 
Chippewa Woolens. They 


are America’s authentic out-of- ‘F . y 
at my 
We'd a 


doors wear. 
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CHIPPEWA FALLS WOOLEN MILL CO. 


Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 
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now has 75,000 white-tails, and in Itasca | 
State Park are being watched with some | 
anxiety. In a quarter century the state’s 
herd has increased from 150,000 to 750,000, 
and crop damage is increasing. The 
hunter take in 1942 was 76,000, and last 
fall a five-day emergency open season re- 
sulted in a bag of 45,000. Frank D. Blair, 
the supervisor of game, told me that in 
recent years the hunters’ harvest hasn’t 
taken all the year’s increase. 

New York had a deer problem last | 
year. A rapid increase in white-tails in | 
the western counties and those bordering | 
on Pennsylvania resulted in severe crop 
damage and demands for herd reduc- 
tions. A season on antlerless deer was | 
opened in most of the state, and 8,160) 
does and fawns were killed, in addition to 
14,101 bucks. 

Maine, which always has had good deer | 
hunting, never has had either a buck law 
or a deer-food shortage. In the last dozen 
years the annual white-tail kill has in- 
creased from 8,000 to 24,000, and the deer 
population has increased in proportion. 

The South has a lot of deer, but so far 
the only place where it has too many is 
on the Pisgah National Forest in the 
mountains of North Carolina. There the 
white-tail herd, although reduced by 
disease to about 7,000, is too large for the 
winter food supply. In other parts of the 
Southern mountains the recently reés- 
tablished herds haven’t had time to in- 
crease to problem proportions. On the 
coastal plain there is almost unlimited 
year-round deer food. 

The national forests are an all-impor- 
tant factor in deer hunting west of the 
Mississippi. On them there now are 
120,000 mule deer—the favorite quarry 
of most Western big-game hunters. And 
on twenty-three of these Western forests 
the mule deer are as big a headache as 
the whitetail ever has been in the East. 

Utah's Fishlake National Forest is in 
danger of becoming another Kaibab. It 
probably is the worst “deer slum” in the 
country. The deer are starving, and they 
look it. As for their range, it looks as if 
the Nazi army had practiced its favorite 
scorched-earth tactics on it. Killing of 
does under a control plan advocated by 
Blaine Betenson, the forest supervisor, 
has met with considerable opposition 
from hunters, and although the state has 
issued antlerless-deer permits for limited 
areas since 1934, the number of does 
taken by hunters has been too low to do 
much good. Starvation killed many deer 
in the winter of 1942-43, and helped re- 
duce the herd from 60,000 to 48,000. But 
there still are too many deer for a winter 
range capable of supporting only 30,000. 

There's a sorry situation on the Modoc 
Forest in northern California, and it’s 
getting no better rapidly. The browse 
supply began to go downhill about ten 
years ago. Many mule deer summer 
north of the state line in Oregon, and 
winter on the forest. Their increase to 
about 35,000 has been much helped by 
refuges set up a long time ago, and then 
needed. Devastated range now amounts 
to 200,000 acres, and the sore spots are 
growing larger. Much of the bitterbrush, 
the only browse that is left, is dying. 

According to Forest Service officials 
there are six major deer-problem areas in 
California, and many other areas on 
which overbrowsing is apparent. There 
are about half a million deer in the state, 
and the normal annual hunter kill is only 
about 40,000, which means a yearly net 
increase of some 35,000. 

In recent years attempt has been made 
in Oregon to better bad conditions by 
opening either-sex seasons on deer-slum 
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PREFERRED 


for smoking quality 
a 
fine craftsmanship 






$350 


There are some things that win you from 
the start, and grow more cherished as tim« 
rolls on. A Sterling Hall Pipe is like that 
Its beautiful grain, inlaid Sterling Silver 
band and rich, hand-rubbed satin finish 
immediately proclaim superior pipe crafts- 
manship. And the mellow, satisfying smoke 
you enjoy shows that your first impression 
of Sterling Hall was right. It’s an ultra-fine 
pipe in every way. At better shops in a full 
range of models, individually boxed. $3.50 


BRIARCRAFT, INC., NEW YORK 16, N.¥ 











YOUR AFTER-WAR 
TA-PAT-CO 


TO PACK 


You'll find your new after-war Ta-Pat-Co lighter, 
warmer, more compact, easy to carry, easy fo 
pack. In making hundreds of thousands of sleep- 
ing bags for the armed forces, we have added a 
lot of "know how" to the sixty years of experience 


we had before the war. 








Your sporting geods dealer will have the 
new Ta-Pat-Co for you after the war... 
ond it's worth waiting for! 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 


GREENFIELD, OHIO 





In Peace and in War; the Leading Manufacturer of Life-Sove 
Equipment and Sleeping Bags 























w WAR BONDS 


A_GRAND TOTAL OF 


TY PRIZES 
FOR YOUR IDEAS ¢ 


Midwest Radio Corporation—since 1920, famous for 
fine radios, and their factory-to-you selling plan with 
savings up to 50%—looks to the post-war future. To 
build the kind of radio you want, they ask you now to 
submit a letter on the subject: ‘‘What | Want In My 
Post-War Radio.”’ For the 11 best letters, Midwest 
will give $1,000.00 in War Bonds. Letters must not 
exceed 200 words and you may send as many entries 
as you wish. Letters will be judged on the practical 
value of the ideas contained therein and the decision 
of the judges will be final. In case of ties, duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. All entries must be post- 
marked not later than midnight December 31, 1944. 
Contest is open to all except employees of Midwest 
Radio Corporation, their advertising agency, and 
members of their families. Winners will be notified 
on January 31, 1945. Prizes will be awarded as 
follows: 

First Prize ......$500 in War Bonds 

Second Prize ....$200 in War Bonds 

Third Prize .....$100 in War Bonds 


areas in the Fremont and Malheur Na- 
tional Forests. They have been bene- 
ficial—but it should have been done be- 
fore the browse had to take such a lick- 
ing. Anterless deer seasons in twelve 
Colorado and in all Wyoming national 
forests have proved effective in holding 
down undesirable population increases. 
That’s the deer situation today. Every- 
where you go—East and West—you’'ll 
find state game Officials and U.S. Forest 
Service men in agreement that to reduce 
deer herds when they show symptoms of 
increasing beyond the capacity of their 
range to support them, you’ve got to kill 








and eight prizes of a $25 War Bond each. 


Send your entry to Contest Editor 
at the address shown below. 


MIDWEST 
RADIO CORP, 
Dept. 22-A, Cincinnati 2, O. 





FRIEND 
IN NEED! 


does. That being the unanimous opinion 
|of the men best qualified by experience 
| and training to judge, why hasn’t it been 
done’in more cases? Principally because 
many deer hunters have been against it. 
The first time the Pennsylvania Game | 
Commission tried to save the range by 
opening a limited antlerless deer season 
well-meaning sportsmen adopted “Don't 
be yellow and kill a doe!” as their rally- 
ing cry, bought up all the permits they 
could get hold of, and pocket-vetoed the 





innovation by staying home. 
Sometimes this objection to shooting | 
does is honest sentiment—brought up un- | 
der the bucks-only law, some sportsmen | 
have come to feel that the female of the 
deer species is sacred. Sometimes it is 
the result of hunters’ blindness to what 
really is happening on the range—seeing 
plenty of deer, and getting their bucks 
without too much trouble, they think 
that all is well and that it will stay that 
way. Several state game commissions 
have cured this blindness by taking hunt- 
ers on show-me trips to problem areas. 
Another reason why herd reductions 
often have been started too late to save 
the range is that in many states the game 
commission doesn’t have the power to set | 
open seasons and, when needed, to de-| 
clare does legal game. In fish and game | 
matters state legislatures are notorious- 
ly inefficient, and prone to locking the | 
stable door after the horse has been | 
stolen. State game commissions should 
have the authority to open seasons not 
of the blanket variety, covering the en- 
tire state, but flexible enough to apply 
the medicine only to the spots. 
Let’s be reasonable about this deer 
problem. Let’s credit state game officials 
and Forest Service game-management | 
experts with better knowledge than we 





sore 








It’s the fee you pay for your license | 
that makes conservation work possible. 
So even if you can’t go hunting, 

BUY A LICENSE! 


It's a sound investment. 


just as usual. 





| have of what goes on in the woods after 
we've left the hunting camps not to re 
turn for a year. If they tell us that the 
deer are eating themselves into an ani 
mal poorhouse on certain areas, let’s not 
| get temperamental and accuse them of 
being stupid, misinformed, or prejudiced 
They’re not. But perhaps we are in re- 
fusing to heed their warnings, and in op- 
posing the measures they recommend. 

The buck law was mighty useful in its 
day—still is useful where the deer are 
relatively few. But a one-deer law, per- 
mitting the shooting of either sex and 
any age, is what we must have in many 
areas if we want to have even fair hunt- 
ing in the future. 

Let’s be willing, where it is necessary, 
to take a doe instead of a buck! 
-OUTDOOR LIFE 
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Now that the gov- 
ernment requires 
wool ratios to be 
marked on all 
wearing apparel, 
you can buy your 
hunting socks with 
your eyes wide 
open. Look for the 
“RIPON 100% all- 
wool” label and as- 
Sure yourself the 
hunting socks 

. Check with 
your local dealer. 
Write for free catalog. 


RIPON KNITTING WORKS 
Ripon, Wisconsin 
Since 1880 
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SURE SHOTS-DEAD BIRDS 


Markemen know the importance of split- 
second ACTION~it means BULLS-EYES 
on targets or KILLS on game. Don't be 
content with misses or lost birds. Enjoy 
Split-Second ACTION from your pistol, 
rifle or shotgun and set new records with 


GUNSLICK 


The SUPER LUBRICANT 


Used and recommended by outstanding sportamen. GUNSLICK 
ie not an oil—but a super lubricant of velvet smoothness. Prevents 
leading and metal fouling—gives sweet trigger pull so necessary 
for accurate shooting 


Get “MASTER” Gun Cleaning KIT 
Geataion GUABLICK Selon, Orne Only $490 
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Oil end Cleaning 
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There’s no finer way than the, Amertean 
way. Let’s keep it that way. Buy War 
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INSTANT “BLUE STEEL” GUN FINISH 
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Chickens Drive You Crazy Whlkw 


(Continued from page 21) 


steadfast into the wet wind. In the 
same breath, a full thirty yards in front 
of the dog, a flock of chickens rocketed 
out of the short grass. 

“Blast their hides!” Jim yelled fervent- 
ly. “They’ve been doing that every day 
since I got here!” 

We counted the flock as it sailed across 
the clearing toward the shelter of the 


swamp, the birds alternately flapping 
and soaring. There were seventeen in 
the bunch. 


Rowdy broke point and we moved on. 
Instantly from the far side of the field, 


still farther away, another little flock 
sprang into the air. Six this time. And 


watched their distant flight 


while we 
four more lifted off a low knoll to our 
right. 


“That cleans the field,” Jim said dis- 
gustedly. “And nobody’s fault. Nothing 
the dogs can do with ’em. I thought sure 
they’d lay today. I tell you, they drive 
you crazy!” 

We went back into the marsh and 
tramped for an hour after that and 
never saw a bird. Two wetter and more 
wretched hunters never walked in boots, 
and we were getting close to the quitting 
point when our luck finally changed. It 
took a pair of woodcock and a lone jack- 
snipe to break the jinx. 

We were working along the edge of a 
brushy ridge, with a screen of willows 
separating us, when all of a sudden 
Jim’s 12 gauge thumped twice and I 
heard him mumbling to himself. 

“What did you do?” I called. 

“Woodcock,” he yelled back. “Got up 
right under my feet and I missed him 
cold. Swing over this way.” 

Justeas I came in sight of Jim I heard 
a familiar alarm cry rise owt of the 
ground in front of me, and up from the 
tall grass fluttered a small gray and 
brown bird in weak, erratic flight. It 
went Jim’s way. His gun leaped and I 
shouted at the top of my voice, “Snipe! 
Snipe! Don’t shoot!” 


Jim lowered the gun and looked at 
me, surprised and crestfallen. 
“You,” I accused him sternly, “are 


and there’s no open 

That wasn’t a 
It was a snipe!” 
Jim said firmly. 


‘em this year 
woodcock you shot at. 

“The deuce it was,” 
“T guess I know.” 

He took two steps and square in front 
of his nose a brown wraith twisted out 
of the willows, weaving 
ing as it went. 

“Shoot!” I yelled. “Shoot! 

Jim turned on me with supreme scorn. 
“Make up your mind,” he jeered. 


and corkscrew- | 
Woodcock!” | 


“That's | 


what I shot at in the first place!” Then | 
| his voice lifted, sudden and urgent. 
“Mark!” he cried. “To your right!” 


| when 


I wheeled, 
thicket twenty yards away Rowdy was 
standing in the wet weeds, a brown and 
white statue of a dog, one forefoot lifted, 
head outstretched. That dog on point is 
a sight to make your heart leap, but I 
had no time for admiration just then. 
Even as I moved toward him there came 
a muffled thunder of wings and two 
chickens burst out of the grass. One 
was out of sight in the aspens and alders 
it flushed. The other was for a 
split second a brown comet streaking 
under the low branches of a jack pine. 
I had the bird in sight for no more than 
three or four yards. 
my shot but I did not know whether it 
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Have YouR GUN REFINISHED 


Your rifle, shotgun or revolver can now 
be refinished to look like new. Protect 
your gun and improve its appearance 
by having it refinished by the Du-Lite 
Process, as used by leading arms manu 
facturers for the original finish. All 
work done by experts who are thor- 
oughly familiar with the art of steel 
finishing. Write and tell us about your 
gun, and we will send complete details 
as to cost of refinishing. Prompt, re- 
liable service. 
Middletown Metal Finishing Company 

15 River Road Middletown, Conn. 














had dropped or swerved into the thickets. 

Jim gambled. “Fetch!” he told the 
dogs, and they slashed into the wet 
brush. “Dead bird!” Jim reminded them 
gravely, but I shook my head. 

“T doubt it, Jim,” I confessed. It was 
Beau who contradicted me, trotting out 
of the willows pleased and proud, with a 
mouthful of chicken carried as gently 
as a soft-shelled egg. 

After Jim took the bird we moved 
ahead again. Then without warning, 
four chickens thundered up and swung 
to the left. They were beyond my reach 
and the range was long for Jim, but he 
made his first shot count and there was 
work for the dogs to do again. 

At the end of the brush-grown ridge 
we came out onto the bank of a wide 
drainage ditch, part of the network that 
runs through the big marsh. There in 
an open place among the young birches 
the Brittany hit pay dirt. He stopped, 
head high in the wet weeds, and Jim 
walked in to flush. A lone chicken, lying 
close, took off fairly under the dog’s 
nose. Jim cut his struts and sent him 
spinning down. The bird fell in the open 
water of the ditch. That ditch was wide 
and cold and uninviting-looking, but 
Beau didn’t even hesitate. He dived in 
and brought the bird back as if he had 
been born to that kind of work. 

You find birds in strange places on a 
day like that if you find ’em at all. We 
located the next pair in an island of 
brush and timber so thick that when 
Rowdy made his stand I was sure he 
had stumbled onto a stray ruffed grouse. 

No grouse belonged out there in the 
middle of that dry marsh, but it was 
hard to believe chickens would hole up 
in a thicket of aspen and jack pine and 
young fir, with no ground cover save a 
little sparse grass. 

All the same, there was the pointer, 
stiff as frozen mackerel, with bird smell 
of one kind or another fairly smoking 
in his nose. It wasn’t the right kind of 
place for woodcock, so it had to be 
either chickens or partridges. 

“Your turn,” Jim called to me. We 
moved in, circling, trying to keep a clear 
lane for shooting. Even as we walked in 
I guessed the riddle. These were sharp- 
tails Rowdy had found. 

There are sharptail grouse scattered 
all through the Upper Peninsula, big 
colonies of 'em that drifted in soon after 
the real chickens appeared. In more 
than one district they’re the ranking 
game bird, far outnumbering the chick- 
Around Ewen and Bruce Crossing, 
south of the Porcupine Mountains, they 
have the open, brush-bordered clearings 
ind the old hay meadows pretty much 
to themselves, and provide some great 
hooting. 

They’re not so plentiful as chickens in 

e Seney district, but they’re not rare, 
and this was just the kind of place a 
harptail would choose on a wet day 

I was inching ahead while I was think- 

about it, safety off, nerves cocked 
ind ready for the fluttering thunder. It 
without warning when I was 
ibreast of the dog, and two birds 
zoomed up through the brush, cackling 
heir alarm as they rose. One swung to 
left and I lost him behind a clump 
f jack pine. Jim’s gun spoke out but I 
had no time to check his score. The sec- 
nd bird was twisting and climbing to 
get above the trees where he’d have 
re wing room. I threw a shot at him, 
failed to connect, tried again with no 
luck—and then he was out of 
ight in the aspen tops. 
I stood there cussing under my breath. 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
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IDEAL RELOADING TOOLS (elebrate 60th Birthday 


Invented by Barlow, Improved by Lyman, 
Famous Among Shooters 


BLE John H. Barlow, inventor and 

machinist, introduced in 1884 the 
first tools for reloading metallic car- 
tridge cases with removable primers 
which were then becoming popular. 
A New England Yankee residing in 
New Haven, Barlow possessed the 
knack of putting into practical effect 
his inventive genius. 

Leaders in the world of shooting, 
such as Dr. Mann, ballistic expert, 
Dr. Hudson, renowned offhand rifle 
shot and Harry Pope, great barrel 
maker, all friendly with John Barlow, 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 








NEW!!! 


Military Ammunition Chart No. 1 


SMALL ARMS AMMUNITION 


Illustrates and describes 50 military 
gun, carbine and pistol 
of the world at war. 


rifle, machine 
cartridges 


Gives the latest information on the 3 
new Japanese 7.7 MM cartridges, the 
Italian 8 MM Breda cartridge, etc. 


Includes 6 halftone illustrations of 
the model of 1944 Johnson Light Ma 
chine Gun. 

28 x 42 inches 


Printed on paper—size 


Price, postpaid $1.00 








aba 
JOHNSON AUTOMATICS 
INCORPORATED 


inspired development of tools and 
bullets which Barlow designed and 
produced up to 1910. The Lyman 
Company bought Ideal in 1925, im- 
proving the line and service for the 
benefit of shooters. 

Delayed by the war, new items will 
appear at a later date. Meanwhile, 
inquiries and suggestions from 
shooters are as welcome on Ideal’s 
sixtieth birthday as they will be ona 
more peaceable three score and ten. 


Ideal Booklet Sent Free. tdeal 
Hand Book, 50c. 


Middlefield, Conn. 








THE MODEL 1944 


Johnson 
Light Machine Gun 


FREE illus- 
of gen- 


Write for 
trated folder 
eral information on all 


Johnson weapons. 


JOHNSON AUTOMATICS 


INCORPORATED 


84 L State Street, Boston 9, Mass., U.S. A. 








High Standard experience 
and equipment are now all 
out for Victory. Target Pistols will 
be unavailable to shooters for 
the duration of the war. 
HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 1815 Dixwell Av., New Haven, Ct. | 








MAKE EVERY SHELL COUNT 


FIENDOIL 


RUST INHIBITOR 
hells so scarce . you can't 
due to 
emoves fouling —Fiendoll 
nd rust stays off Kasy to 


use et a 35¢ supply 
McCambridge & McCambridgeCo. 
Baltimore 23, Md. 


a fouled barrel, 














WHY NO ITHACAS ? 


Because the Ithaca Plant has been busy day and night turning 


out huge quantities of Ithaca Featherlight Buckshot Repeaters 
with Bayonet attachment shown above, and Army .45 calibre 
There will be no Civilian Ithacas available un- 
til Uncle Sam's Fighting Forces have no further need for our entire 
production. Watch this magazine for future announcements, when 
our plant will again be building Civilian Ithacas, Lefever 


Automatic Pistols. 


Western Long Range guns 


Send 10c for catalog giving gun, dog and 


ITHACA GUN CO., INC. 


oad information. 


gi 


ITHACA 
FEATHERLIGHT 
REPEATER 


ee 


BOX 10 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


and 











Each CUSTOMBILT 
pipe is created by 
and for a connois- 
seur of individual- 
ity...The hand 
that carves and 
styles it never 
mokes two alike 
.»- Each pipe is o 
bench-made 
masterpiece by a 
pipe-maker with 
ideals of his own 
.»- Fashioned from 
the choicest im- 
ported Bruyere, 
elaborately cured, 
delicately bal- 
anced, a joy to 
light up and a jewel 
to behold! 


So Tes 


Pipe illustrated, $8.50. The CUSTOMBILT 

Pipe collection includes a wide range of 

styles at $5, $7.50, $8.50, $10, $12.50 and 

up. All packaged in handsome gift boxes. 
At better stores everywhere. 


JOHN HUDSON MOORE, ING. 
663 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Distributors also of Sportsman Pipe Mixture, Sosleni 
Fine English Pipes ond Sportsman Toiletries for Men. 


| Then I heard Jim call “Dead bird!” to 
| Rowdy and I felt better. It helps a little 
to have somebody else atone for your 
shortcomings. I always feel so blamed 
apologetic when a dog makes a point 
and I fail to do my share. 

We moved across an open stretch of 
marsh where the grass and sedge were 
waist-high, and beside an open clump of 
aspen Rowdy checked us with a stylish 
high-headed stand. . But for once the 


wise old pointer wasn’t stanch. Almost | 


as he stiffened out he broke and inched 


ahead two or three quick, nervous steps. | 


Jim’s reproof was sharp. “Whoa, 
Rowdy! Whoa!” he called. The dog was 
steady while we walked ten yards. Then 
he moved again, pussyfooting his own 
length through the tall grass, and once 
more Jim whipped him into steadiness 
with his voice. 

I was two yards from the dog at last 
and still nothing had happened. I for- 
got about chickens then, forgot about 
hunting, and stood there admiring the 
picture he made, braced among the wet 
sedges, trembling with eager excitement, 
nostrils quivering, every muscle in his 
lean, hard body as tight as a bowstring, 
every instinct in his bird-wise, flield- 
wise brain seeming to cry mutely: 
“They’re there—there in that clump of 
grass—there under that first aspen! 
They’re hot, hot, hot! What’s the matter 
with you that you can’t smell ’em too? 
Get set! Mark! They’re moving. They’ll 
be air-borne any second now! Do your 
part for once! I’ve done mine. I found 
‘em. Don’t miss 'em when they get up, 
please, boss, please!” 

Then, far out beyond the aspens, be- 
yond range, there was wing thunder and 
a little band of six chickens burst out of 
the grass. They had used their legs, run 
to safety on the ground. That ac- 
counted for Rowdy’s breaking point. 
The birds were moving and he knew it, 
wanted to follow ’em, nail ’em down till 
we came up. 

We watched them out of sight over the 
marsh and started ahead. Rowdy took 
two steps and checked as if he had 
bumped a brick wall. I saw his head 
whip around toward the aspen thicket. 
The wet, cool wind had brought him an- 
other story, nearer at hand than any 
bird scent out there in the open marsh. 
I braced myself in readiness and a lone 
chicken clattered out of the brush as if 
his tail were on fire. 

He leveled off in straight flight and I 
dropped him. Watching Rowdy bring 
him back, I knew I had redeemed myself 
for the one I had missed ten minutes be- 
fore. 

We had no fast shooting that day and 
no long lulls. The wind veered into the 
northwest in the afternoon and turned 
cold. The grass and brush dried and we 
were more comfortable, but it stayed 
wet on the ground and the birds we 
found lay well. 

Jim killed the last chicken of the day 
with the sundown a riot of color in a 
wild and cloudy autumn sky. He took 
the bird from Rowdy and we turned 
down a low ridge toward the car with 
the two dogs at heel. 

Jim stopped for a minute to look 


across the wide, empty reaches of the | 


marsh, to study the pattern of the leaf- 
less October tree tops, black against the 


west. “Chicken country,” he said mus- | 
ingly. “It doesn’t look it but it’s good | 


chicken country. They’re great birds,” 
he added with a sudden satisfied grin. 
|“They drive you crazy on a dry day— 
but they don’t behave so bad right after 
| a rain!” 
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Mildness alone 
doesn’? make a pipe 
happy...The contents of 
the bowl need character, 
too...Sportsman Pipe 
Mixture is mild as a sum- 
mer's day, but its flavor 
is articulate...It has a 
story to tell...A story 
of the finest aged do- 
mestic and imported 
tobaccos so intelligently 
blended that, under its 
benevolent influence, the 
most fretful pipes are ree 


stored to peace again... 














PIPE MIXTURE 
The Champion cf Blends” 


In tewo pocket sizes: 1 0%. at 20¢ and 1% 0%. 
at 35¢, as well as two glass humidor jars: 
8 oz. at $1.50 and 16 ox. at $2.85. 

At better stores everywhere, 


JOHN HUDSON MOORE, INC. 
663 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


Distributors also of Custombilt Pipes...Sasieni Fine 
English Pives and Sportsman Toiletries for Men. 

















Like a Breath of Sunny \lorning 


{pon back to the most perfect, spar- result of genius—no less—in blending! No 


kling-bright morning you ever saw... wonder it’s a favorite among America’s 





and you'll have some idea how fresh and _ finer whiskies. 
sunny, how mellow and light is the taste of One sip will tell you more about why 
ScHENLEY Reserve! That pleasant fresh- SCHENLEY Reserve is an outstanding 


ness of flavor didn’t just happen...it’sthe favorite than any crowing of ours! 


J 


youR HELP 1° 
ee “ THE FARM ~” 


You're in the fight, too—when you 
help to harvest our vital farm crops. 


See your local U. $. Em m 
Stee — get ohh a came CICWWE 
~ time down on the farm—for Victory! BLENDED WHISKEY 


Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City. 86 proof — sixty per cent neutral spirits distilled from fruit and grains 





THE PITT OR REGENT DIAMOND takes its names from Thomas Pitt (grandfather of the great 
William Pitt) who later sold it to the Regent of France for $675,000. William 
Penn Whiskey is called “the gem of the blends” because it is a shining example 
of mellowness and richness of flavor. Millions say “When” with William Penn. 


Reward for finding a fortune... 


“Help me escape, Captain, and I will make 
you rich.” The fugitive slave from the 
diamond mine unwrapped the bandage on 
his leg. From an open cut, he produced a 
huge 410-carat diamond. The English ship- 
master’s eyes glittered and he concealed 
the slave in his ship. But once outside 
the harbor, he ordered his men to toss 
the Hindu to the sharks. ““No one will 
catch you now,” he jeered. + Like this Pitt 


diamond, William Penn Blended Whiskey 
has a long and interesting history. Intro- 
duced in 1898, it quickly won fame among 
judges of fine whiskey. Today it is the 
preferred blend of all men who recognize 
premium quality at a non-premium price. 
SPEND WISELY OR NOT AT ALL 
. : " \y 
Keep prices down by pm. cy 
purchasing only what N 


you need. Buy your | 
share of war bonds. = 
—_ 


Wiliam Penn 


THE GEM OF THE BLENDS 


Blended W hiskey, 86 proof. 65% grain neutral spirits 


, 82.9 3 £8 « FLEE IR GS 
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MACHETE 


14% inches long with 
heavy blade 2'2 inches 
wide. For clearing jungle 
paths, cutting sugar cane, 
killing Japs. 





for WAR or PEACE 


EMPERED STEEL that's tougher, 
sharper than any cutting steel ever 
known has resulted from intense war- 

time production here at Wali Our new 

treatments of high carbon electric fur- 
nace chrome steel produce a cutting edge 
for war — on shark knives, commando 
knives, fighting knives, machetes, to arm our 
fighting men. It’s a cutting edge for peace, 
too—available for American sportsmen and 
American homes when the need for arms is 


past. 













POCKET KNIVES, 
HUNTING KNIVES, 
KITCHEN KNIVES, 

SCISSORS 


Make a note of the 


Weiis7a Name. You'll 
be needing some GOOD 
cutlery after the war. 
There'll be 200 Western 
styles to choose from. 


WESTERN STATES CUTLERY CO. 












esd BROADWAY BOULDER, COLORADO ] 








Attract Wild Duck: 


ind Fish By Planting This Fall 
TERRELL’S GIANT WILD RICE 


Wild Celery, Coontail, etc. Best Duck, 
—Fish—Game Foods. Terrell’s De- 
Pendable Seeds Grow. 
48 YEARS’ SUCCESS. Describe Wa- 
ters. Advice—Folder FREE. Write 
TERRELL’ Wildlife Consultants 
582A BLK., OSHKOSH, Wis. 
This paper is not yours 
to waste. It is needed for 
essential war purposes. 




























GENU 7 Phas S. PUP TENTS (used 





_g00d c $2.98 

Uu, 8. (NEW) ARMY PONCHOS (slightiy 
imperfect) eccccece 4.95 
{EW U. S. ARMY GANTEEN Collapsibie 


=. oo fitting into cover with Shoulder 





Cee cecscccecccccecessocccoesosccss 1.89 

NEW NAVY TYPE CANVAS HAMMOCKS 3.39 
NEW U.S. ARMY CANVAS LEGG INGS, 

Ole ccscccececs 1.00 

NEW U.S. ARMY PISTOL “BEI 1.29 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY. LORDER 
Incinde 30c for posta 
THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED cu STOMERS 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FREE PRICE LIST 


TRIANGLE re 


Box 
TIMES PLAZA STATION, BROOKLYN 17, N.Y. 





























The Woodcock 


(Continued from page 24) 


of vegetable matter — these are the| 
places to look for the bird. If food is | 


scarce he waits until night, then takes 
the air to a richer, better feeding 
ground. 

Early one March a friend of mine 
had a close-up of a longbill grubbing 
for his breakfast, not more than twenty 
feet away. To brace himself the bird 
kept one foot slightly extended, then 
thrust his bill into the soil—not verti- 
cally but at an angle—and with several 
repeated muscular efforts buried it to 
the base. He did not at once withdraw 
it, but stood motionless, listening for the 
sluggish stirring of a worm beneath 
the sod. These borings were repeated 
until the ground for two square feet 
or so had been well prospected. If the 
woodcock found any worms he swal- 
lowed them while his bill was buried, so 
far as could be seen. And all the time 
those large, lustrous eyes of his, set far 
back on the head, apparently enabled 
|him to see above, behind, before, and 
to the sides. 

The woodcock is a creature of habit, 
particularly where flyways are con- 
|cerned. He flies north early in the 
spring—sometimes far too early for his 
| welfare. Late snows or freezes may 
shut off his food supply and bring quick 
| Starvation, for he is a hearty feeder 
and cannot withstand long fasts. By the 
same token, when the newspapers report 
the first freeze in the northern breeding 
grounds, you can begin to oil your gun 
if you live along the flight lines. The 
southward migration begins as early 
as September, usually on moonlit nights, 
but most of the longbills head for their 
winters quarters in October. How many 
hundreds of thousands of them make 
the trek from Canada to the deep South, 
no one knows. Sensible hunters don’t 
even guess. 

But the flights are so nicely arranged 
that the coveys are nicely scattered and 
well spaced. Certain flights appear to 
;come to one special bit of cover, year 
after year. As a result, the birds are 
|not bunched in the manner of other 
| migratory birds, like ducks and geese, 
who flock together in thousands and 
invite slaughter by literally advertising 
their presence. The woodcock come and 
| go quietly, without fuss or noise. 

If you are fortunate enough to be 
close to a feeding ground on some 
moonlit night when the timber doodles 
start coming in, you will enjoy a thrill 
you will never forget. 

There will be a _ fleeting shadow 
against the gold of the moon—and an- 
other, and another, and another. As 
the birds swing down to familiar cover 
there will be a fantastic and delightful 
mingling of the sweet, whistled tunes. 

Flight birds, a trifle larger and fatter 
than native woodcock, make ideal hunt- 
ing. One day you may find two dozen 
birds. Next day they'll be gone, having 
started to wing southward overnight. 
The schedule apparently called for them 
to check out .and thus make room for 
the next covey. Return the following 
day, and the new covey will be there. 
| Never is any sector overcrowded. 

A week after the first hard frost the 
entire countryside will be barren of tim- 


ber doodles—and hunters farther south | 


are having fine sport. Under similar 
conditions pheasant, quail, and grouse 


| have been known to enter farmyards, | 
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trez asured burls. 





EMPERO 


WORLDS CHOICEST BRIAR 


the pipe that 
grows more priceless 





beauty of grain, here 


Shop for yours leisurely. 


less down through the years. 
$3.50 $5.00 $7.50 
EMPEROR PIPES 


Empire Briar Pipe Co., Inc. 
Eighty York Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


| 


ry 
Leder, after two and one half years of 


war, diese still exists a rare vintage col- 






le ction of i importe od briar from whinale to 


carve a limited number of Emperors. 


Nature took centuries to perfect these 
Skille ad craftsmen who 
sculpture eac h Emperor know this—striv- 
ing to reveal all the unique be: auty with 
whi h Nature endow ed the costly briar. 


For symmetry, for rugged strength, for 


is true perfection. 


it 


proudly. It will grow even more price- 








HE HAS 
YOUR BATTERY 





Today flasher signal lights and invasion-barge 
searchlights are more important than battery- 
powered lights at home. Burgess Batteries go 
first to the men who need them most, so we'll 
all have to take better care of what batteries we 
may have. Keep them cool and dry ... use them 
as little as possible and rest them as often as 
possible, Free Battery Hints—Write Dept. L-2, 
Burgess Battery Company, Freeport, 

Paper Packs a War Punch—Save I?! 


BURGESS 
BATTERIES 


IN THE NATION’S SERVICE 


Illinois. 






Super service 


UNI-CEL 


GURGCESS 
GaTrreny 





BENJAMIN 


PELLETS 


ARE AVAILABLE at dealers or direct. Cal 

and Cal. .177. Production of all models Be a 
min Air Rifles and Benjamin Air Pistols has 
been suspended for the duration as our facilities 


uBe 


(HIGH aan ae 


are engaged in War Work. Write for Illustrated 
Price List of POST WAR MODELS today 


BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE COMPANY 804 Marion St., St. Louis, (4) Mo. 





V pay high reta prices for sleeping bags? Buy direct and save 
pto 4 Highest qua y curled ¢ y & se FEATHER FILLED 
arm, ‘ repe t windproof Re ’ Built for big 

Our 29.98 I 1 length, fool 

Wa WESTERN WOOL FILLED 

Shipped C.O.D. Sleeping bags for 

not be available z Writ TODAY for 


ature ALI BAGS MONFYRACK Gt ARANTEED 
ALASKA SLEEPING BAG Co. 


312 S.W. Third Ave., Portland 4, Oregon 











| dispute bitterly with domestic fowls for 
their food. Not the timber doodle. That, 


in poor taste, beneath his dignity. 

And he does possess great dignity. He 
|is soberly brown, like a small, fat Quak- 
er. A rugged isolationist, he keeps 
pretty much to himself as a part of his 
policy of survival. He never disputes a 
cover with other birds, is not given to 
quarreling. His family life is peaceful. 
While the female—contrary to the usual 
state of affairs in birdland—is the larg- 
er of the two, she 
her size to dominate her mate. 

It is in March or early April that the 
male takes the short, nocturnal sing- 
ing flights which ornithologists and 
bird-loving sportsmen go out of their 
way to witness. Having left the South 
| behind and arrived at his chosen nest- 
ing ground, he now is seeking a mate. 
|For a _ never-forgotten thrill, pick a 
clear night when the weather is mild, 
hide yourself near the woodcock’s haunt, 
and listen to his mating song. Assuming 
that you’re lucky, you'll hear a nasal 
pe-e-e-nck! pe-e-e-nck! followed by a 
clear musical whistle that is quite dis- 
tinguishable from the whir of the bird’s 
feathers when he takes wing. You see 
him spiral upward until the song seems 
to drift down from the stars. Then he 
pitches to earth as though to get breath 
for another flight. None lasts more than 
a minute, but the minute is a golden 
one. 

The woodcock’s nest, 
of dried leaves and grass, is usually 
placed in a swamp thicket or on a dry 
spot near a brook bordered with alders. 
Four eggs seem to be the rule. Some 
persons think there is a second brood 
later in the season, but that is specula- 
tion. Possibly the nests found in early 
summer are those of birds whose first 
efforts met with disaster. If real or 
fancied danger threatens, the hen bird 
will carry her young, one by one, away 
from the nest. She does so, most au- 
thorities believe, by gripping them be- 
tween her thighs. The fledglings are 
active and able to look after themselves 
not long after leaving the nest. 

In size the woodcock is the smallest 
of our upland game birds. His wing 
spread is from 16 to 19% inches. FElis 
overall length is from 10 to 12 inches, 
but 2% or 3 inches of that is bill. He'll 
run anywhere from 5 to 9 ounces in 
weight. The bobwhite quail, though 
length and wing spread are both a little 


a slapdash affair 


less, is an ounce or two heavier than 
the timber doodle, while the average 
ruffed grouse weighs all of 20 or 30 
ounces. 

Yet timber-doodle hunting is the 
finest of all wing-shooting, in the opin- 
ion of the elder statesmen. As a rule, 
the woods and fields are a delight in 
the open season; the air carries a tang 
and an uplift. Mostly, the shooting is 


fairly open and the bird is almost never 
flushed in deep or heavy woods. His 


one assumes, he would consider as being | 


never presumes on | 


flight is not unduly long, yet it is difficult | 


for his protective 
perfect. For that 


to mark him down; 
coloration is almost 
reason he resolutely refuses to take to 
the air until you almost step on him. 
He has the courage to sit tight, hoping 
| you won't see him. His wisdom informs 
him that if he rockets into the air, right 
from your feet, the element of surprise 
won't improve your aim. 


He also has a little trick which makes 


him a most deceptive target. Amazing- 
ly fast on the wing, he'll make a straight 


flight up to a certain point—and then 
change direction. The hunter can count 
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ORDER ONE 







$4.% plus Parcel Post 
Pre-Paid or C.0.D. 

HUNTING AND FISHING KNIFE 
with 

«EATHER SHEATH 

71% Inch Blade, Hollow Ground 


Genui.e Leather Handle 
Guaranteed Shatterproof 


GENUiiIE 


Money refunded within 10 days if not satisfactory 


E. G. WATERMAN & CO. 
25 Bleeker Street, New York, New York 
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GUN 


HANDBOOK 
& CATALOG 


176 pages fully 
lustrated. Articles by 
leading experts 

all phases of rifle 
shotgun and hand 
gun shooting. Bal 
tic tables, angles 
elevation, small bore 
POSTPAID records, world’s re 
———me REFUNDED ON YOUR ord fish and a wea!! 









ist PURCHASE OF $5 OR MORE of interesting dato 





S27 147TH ST. M. Ww. 
WASHINGTON, BD. Cc. 


PARKER-WHELEN Co., inc. 
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*OCULENS SUNGLASSES 
Meet U. S. Army specifications 
absorption of infrared and ultra-v 
* rays! Filter out sunglare with 
squinting, blurring or masking 
vision—and without changing « 
values. Smartly styled. Get a 
today. 
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Oculens. We 
(CLEAN VISION SUNGLASSES 





The Broadbill Duck Call 








A Call That Calls 


Among the best for less. Still available. Ask 
Dealer, or $1.00 postpaid 


N. C. HANSEN CO. Zimmerman, Minn. 















WAR PRODUCTION still | 
comes first... - Ofterwards 
we'll be able fo serve 
You better than ever | 


GUN SIGHT COMPA 


667 HOWARD ST.- SAN FRANC 
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SADDLE LEATHER HOLSTERS 


...Also cartridge belts, shell cases, western 

saddles, other saddle leather products. Made 

by pioneer Western saddle makers since 1857. 
Ask your dealer or write for catalog. 


THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., Portiand 4, Ore. 









































"Seeeeveweet 


35 MM Film Developed 


36 Enlargements 






18 exp. 75c - 16 exp. Split 55c 
36 exp. Reloads 50c 


a 
al are and split size film finished In our 
famous 3 1/4 x 41/2 Beauty Prints—deckled, em- 
bossed margin and embessed date. 


when film is scarce and every snapshot !s doubly precious 
makeeveryshot count! Don't takea chance and spoil good 
film by poor developing and printing. Today, more than 
ever, our careful, efficient, prompt service is your best pro- 
tection against wasted film— your best assurance of pride 
and satisfaction with your pictures. Send roll and money 
or write for FREE mailers and samples—also complete 
Price List. eecece 

Finishing. © exp. rolls com- 
wit Sat ot ueckiogvodgs, emucsseas Sige: 
margin prints. Credits for failures. FREE En- 
largement Coupon with each roll. 
MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE 
Dept. 29 e Box 5440A @ Chicago 80 





TUX-DUX 


Cork Decoys 


For the man who wants the best 


TUXIS WOOD PRODUCTS Co. 
BOX 494 


MADISON, CONN. 













or 
SBS 
¥ iV 





“SOG 


Expertly designed finest American walnut; tenite 
fittings. With or without Monte Carlo comb, $5.00. 
Mannlicher or full length type, $7.50. Shipping 
weight five pounds;send postage. FreeCatalog ready. 


—£ C. BISHOP & SON WARSAW, MISSOURI 


DUCK HUNTERS 


Nationally known 
duck calling course 
with phonograph rec- 
ord. Teaches the art 
of calling. Price $2.50 
$3.50, $5.00 

Price 10c. 
Mopls., Minn. 












DUCK CALLS—$2.50, 
Decoys—A catalogue full of hunting tips 


Oscar Quam, 3502 E 25 St., 




































































NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 
Makes old guns like new 


Will not injure steel 
No heating is necessary. $¥ .00 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for... 
Send for circular 
“What Gunsmiths Say’’ 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box 0-142, New Method Bldg. 
Bradford, Pa. 


DUCK HUNTERS 


The Natural Duck Caller 
is @ real call. As illus- 
trated. No hand manip- 
ulating. The swingable 
bill which opens and 
closes when the call is 
blown does it perfectly. 
Thoroughly tested out hunting wild mallards, and 
proved without a doubt a real duck caller, not a duck 
chaser, Price $2.60 
Natural Duck Call 


New Desi 
7 





NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER 


OES O80 Cums Lint nv J 
. en 








Patent No. 1855527 


stpaid. 
fg. Co., St. Paul 2, Minn., Box 24-L. 
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Modernize Your Gun! Improve Your Score! 


Most durable grips made. Positively unbreak- | 
able! For Colt, Smith & Wesson, Hi-Standard, 
Ortgies, Luger & Mausers in a wide choice of 
beautiful Corlens in svory, eget. walnut, onyx, etc. 
Low prices. EE CATAL . Dealers Wanted. 


SPORTS, INC., (Mfrs.) 2850 N. Clark St., Dept. C-10, Chicago 14, II. 








WHAT EVERY MASON WANTS 


We have Important Masonic books for 
Blue Lodge, Chapter, Commandery, 
Scottish Rite, and Shrine. 


/ OUR RITUALS ARE USED THE WORLD OVER 
7 Send for“‘Free”’ catalog of books and rituals 
for Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of Pyth- 
ias, Knights of Columbus, Elks, etc. 
EZRA A. COOK, Publisher 
P. O. Box 796, OO Chicago 90, Ill. 


| recover. 
| hatches were good, so there should be 


on his doing that, but there’s no way to 
guess whether it will be to the left 
or the right. This adds spice, uncer- 
tainty, and adventure to every shot. 
One thing can be anticipated: that 
mocking, derisive whistle as the bird 
veers suddenly away and then slants 
down to cover. That tune isn’t calcu- 
lated to smooth your temper, if you 


| missed with both barrels; yet it is sweet 


solace of a sort. 

Usually your shots on woodcock must 
be close in, then, or you'll get no shot 
at all, so soon is the bird out of sight. 
That’s why small shot—No. 9’s or even 
10’s—and an open-bore 16 or 20 gauge 
are best. And if you want some fun, 
watch a gunner experienced on other 
upland birds discover that when it comes 
to woodcock he musn’t wait as he is wont 
to do when a bird gets up. 

Few hunters can boast 
double on timber doodles. 
do so, though I’ve made dozens of 
doubles on quail, grouse, and pheas- 
ant. As I recall it, I have had just sev- 
en chances in an active hunting career 
that stretches over four decades. It 
isn’t often that you find two woodcock 
in the air at the same time. I saw my 
father get a fine double thirty years 
ago; I watched another man duplicate 
that feat six years ago. Envy is in my 
heart for the man who can truthfully say 
he has doubled on woodcock. 

Dogs who behave perfectly on quail, 
grouse, or pheasant are seldom good 
bird dogs when timber-doodle hunting 
Several reasons appear to exist for this 
curious state of affairs. The timbe1 
doodle has but little scent, it is claimed; 
therefore the best of dogs misses many 
birds that unexpectedly flush after he 
has passed a piece of cover. That, in it- 
self, is disturbing. When he does spot 


of scoring a 
I have yet to 


a bird and freezes on a perfect point, 
often his nose is within inches of the 
bird. So when the bird flushes, the 


short, strong wings beat furiously, driv- 
ing a miniature cloud of dust into the 
dog’s eyes and nose—an indignity he 
heartily detests. All in all, then, he is 
not likely to be a woodcock enthusiast. 

A high percentage of us sportsmen 
stoutly maintain that the woodcock is 
the finest of all table birds, if properly 
prepared. There is no white meat in 
the small creature, but it has a very 
large breast and the meat is full of del- 
icate flavor. We usually insist on having 
our birds broiled and have been known 
to show a vast and angry impatience 
with thoughtless cooks and chefs who 
smother the natural flavor of the bird 
with strong condiments. I knew a man 
who hurled a cherished silver soup tur- 


een at a wife who fried a brace of 
woodcock and served them in a thick 
cream gravy—and it served her right. 


By and large, the timber doodle is 
the favorite game bird of a large per- 
centage of American sportsmen. Outside 
of the hunting fraternity, however, the 
bird is virtually unknown except to or- 
nithologists. He has a talent for obscur- 
ity. Perhaps that is one reason why he 
has survived and flourished. 

Several years ago an untimely freeze 
on the wintering grounds in the deep 
South killed off many of his kind. Sim- 
ilar freezes on the northern breeding 
grounds in spring can do great damage 
too. But federal protection, with short 
open seasons, has given him a chance to 
Reports this year are that 


pretty good hunting in season. 
May the woodcock always prosper!— 
Harry Botsford. 
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RATION FREE 
WHILE THEY LAST! 


“UNCLE SAM'S Bi h 


of Laces 


Sizes fit Men, 
Women and Boys 


*U. S. Army's Ideal 
Comfort Lightweight Bs 
Tough-Wear Boot ¥ 
Here's the real thing—the same boots 
now used by the Army for stalking Japs 
in tough jungle fighting! They're handy, 
double-duty boots—wear ‘em high (full 


laced), or low (half laced). Heavy hAalf- 
inch black genuine rubber slip-proof 
soles (as illustrated), yet each boot 


weighs only 1\ Ibs. Durable 12” snug- 
fitting canvas tops—water-repellent, in- 
sect-proof, rot and mold-resistant. Every 
ounce and inch designed for extra wear 
and comfort! 


PERFECT FOR HUNTING, FISHING, TRAPPI 
HIKING, CAMPING, AND OUTDOOR WORK 


Outfit your family —sizes 4 to 12 (includ- 
ing half-sizes). fron-clad money-back 
gZuaranice. Quantity strictly limited. Or- 
ders filled in rotation received. Clip this 
ad and mail today with check, money 


order or cash! C.O.D. orders also ac- 
cepted. 
Send 25c¢ additional (refunded with first order) 


for Klein's Fall’'‘Guaranteed Bargain Catalog,” 
featuring thousands of available guns and ‘‘hard- 
to-get”’ stems. 


KLEIN’S SPORTING GOODS 


Famous for Guns Since 1885 
507JB South Halsted St., Chicago 7, Ul. 











“A Stamp’s a bullet, 
4 Bond’s a gun. 
Buy them both 


Till the War is Won.” 


END GUN RUST | 









Complete protection for rifles 
pistols, shot guns even in moist 
tropical climates and salt sea air 
RIG eliminates frequent cleaning 
The SURE protection for daily 
i storage. Tubes 25c¢—50c at 
gt Write for 
New, Free Gun-Care Guide. 
RUST INHIBITING PRODUCTS 
)$32-L Stony Island Ave., Chicago 37, IIL. 


MORE GAME! 


With the Merit Iris Shutter Eye 
Piece on your favorite rifle, 
You'll get the MOST out of it— 
maximum accuracy and efficiency— 
more game. Instant choice of 12 click 
adjusted apertures while aiming as- 
sures clearest definition of sights and 
target ina flash. If your dealer can't sup- 
ply, write today for FREE CATALOG. 
MERIT GUNSIGHT CO., Dept. L-10 
6144 Monadnock Way Oakland 3, Cal. 






dealers, or direct, 





$3.00 


Models for 
most peep 
sights 








A Fine Fish, the Wall-eye! 


HE real identity of the fish whose 

correct name is pike-perch is ob- 

scured by many different local 

names, among which are wall-eyed 
pike, salmon, jack salmon, dore, okow, 
pickerel, blue pike, yellow pike, and glass- 
eye pike. As Jordan and Evermann said 
in their book, American Food and Game 
Fishes, such names as salmon and jack 
salmon are absurd and wholly without 
excuse. “Wall-eye” and “glass-eye” at 
least are descriptive, but the “pike” suf- 
fix should have been left off, for there 
isn’t anything pikelike about the fish ex- 
cept the rather large mouth and wicked 
teeth. Fishermen rarely use its real name 
of pike-perch, more often calling it just 
“pike.” But the fish actually belongs to 
the perch family of which the common 
yellow perch is a member, though it is 
of a different species. A good name for 
it would be “wall-eye perch.” 

The wall-eye, to use the name by which 
it is most generally known by anglers, 
spawns in the spring, usually in April, 
and is very prolific. Under favorable con- 
ditions it grows to a great size. Claims 
have been made of 50-pounders, but the 
largest I can find any printed record of 
was 40 lb. That fish was caught by Dr. 
D. C. Estes of Minnesota many years ago, 
and was mentioned in an article on pike- 
perch written by A. N. Cheney, an author- 
ity, about 1896. The largest of official 
record up to 1936 was an 18-lb. fish caught 
in 1933 by A. M. Brothers in High Lake, 
Wis. 

There are three distinct color phases of 
this fish—gray, yellow, and blue. The 
gray variety attains the largest size, and 
it is claimed fish of this color run up to 
10 lb. However, usual top weights are 10 
to 15 lb. The yellow variety is supposed 
to go up to 20 lb., but the average run of 
good fish is probably between 5 and 10 
lb. Fish of this color have the widest 
distribution and are the most common. 
The blue variety is the baby of the lot, 
occasionally reaching a weight of 5 Ib., 
but the average is probably less than 1 
lb. These well-defined distinctions in col- 
or are supposed to be dependent on age 
and environment. For instance, so far as 
is known, no blue wall-eye has been found 
with roe. 

The shape of all wall-eyes is, to get 
technical, fusiform, which means that it 
tapers toward each end. The greatest 
depth at the middle is about one fifth of 
the length, with the head long and 
pointed, and occupying a little more than 
one quarter of the body length. The 
mouth is large, and provided not only 
with bands of short, hairlike teeth, but 
with long, sharp canine teeth located on 
the jaws and roof of the mouth. The eye 
is large and glassy. There are two dorsal 
fins, both high und well separated. The 


front dorsal contains from 12 to 16 sharp 
spines, the rear dorsal from 19 to 21 soft 
rays. The tail is forked. The body is 
mottled and marked with indistinct lines. 

Wall-eyes prefer water of some depth, 
say from 25 to 50 ft. They also prefer 
bottoms of sand, gravel, rock, or clay 
hard bottoms, in fact. However, at times 
they will seek food in shallow water and 
even invade weedy and shallow bays. 

They are predacious fish, but careful 
observations made of their stomach con- 
tents indicate that they devour fewer de- 
sirable species than any of the other pred- 
ators. This probably is due to the fact 
that wall-eyes generally do not inhabit 
the depths preferred by black bass, nor 
do they go into the really deep water 
where whitefish and lake trout spend 
most of their time. 

While at times the wall-eye is rather 
easy to catch, at other times he can 
give the angler a real problem. Often 
one of the toughest jobs is to locate the 
fish. When you go after bass, trout, and 
other fish you usually know about where 
to find them, for they are pretty constant 
in their selection of feeding places. But 
you never know where you'll find wall- 
eyes. Just when you think you've found 
an unbeatable spot for these fish it sud- 
denly peters out, and you have the dick- 
ens of a time locating another. I remem- 
ber an experience at Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
We had found a most satisfactory hole, 
located directly off a rocky point, where 
the water deepened abruptly close to 


shore. The fish were deep—at least 35 ft 
down—and every time we sank a weight- 
ed live minnow to that depth we imme- 
diately got a hit, and usually hooked 
fish. 

We fished that spot for three days 
in succession, both in the morning and 
the evening, and .always quit fishing 
an hour or so because we caught so ma 
fish we didn’t feel right about catchi 
any more even though we put most of 
them back. But on the three days imme- 
diately following we couldn't get a touc! 
We couldn't believe that the wall-eyes 
had left there, so kept trying although it 
was a stupid waste of time. When 
only had two days left, we started loo} 
ing for other places where we might find 
the fish. On the afternoon of the last da 
our ill luck continuing, we decided to fish 
a weedy bay for Northern pike. Imagi 
our surprise when we ran into a bunch 
really good-size wall-eyes which struc! 
our surface plugs just as largemouth b 
do. 

Should you have difficulty in locating 
wall-eyes, I would suggest slow trolling 
with minnows or worms as a way to find 
them. A good way to rig up is to place a 
sinker at the end of the line, attachins 
snelled hook over it; or, if you prefer, : 
eyed hook tied to a strand of gut or N 
lon. This hook should be so placed -th 
when trolling the bait will travel fron 
to 12 in. above the bottom. The more 
even the bottom, the higher up the } 
should be so as to avoid snagging. Six 
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A quick, on-the-spot sketch like the above can save 
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many long hours of fruitless trolling 
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Bell built B-29 in flight. 
External armament has 
been deleted 





The story of Superfortresses over Japan is great 
news anytime — and doubly thrilling to us here at 
Shakespeare! For more than a year, one of our jobs 
has been to build important assemblies for the B 29's 
— and look forward to the days when they’d go into 
violent action. 

As you might guess, the vital mechanisms of 
America’s fabulous sky giant are highly complicated. 
It takes plenty of skill to get everything just right 
. -. down to the last thousandth of an inch. But, as 
millions of fishermen can testify, Shakespeare crafts- 
men have that skill. We’re mighty proud it’s been 
busy hastening the day when we'll again be making 
better fishing tackle for you and all American sports- 
men! The Shakespeare Co., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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by 
MONROE SHAKESPEARE 


“A steady job — opportunity 
to get ahead” is an important 
hope of servicemen everywhere, 
and nearly everyone who works 
for a living. How jobs can be 
provided postwar without add- 
ing to public expense and debt 
is of concern to millions of 
thinking Americans including, 
I feel sure, our angler friends. 


Perhaps you would like to 
advocate this logical plan to 
help solve the problem. Briefly, 
the thinking behind the plan is 
simply this: 


1. If mass unemployment de- 
velops again the government 
will spend billions of dollars 
to put people to work, prob- 
ably another WPA type of 


program, 


2. But if industry and busi- 
ness provide enough productive 
jobs, the Treasury and taxpayers 
will be saved such expense and 
a prosperous country can carry 
the war debt burden without 
great hardship. 


3. Therefore, employers 
should be encouraged to expand 
private employment by a tax 
reduction equal to a part of the 
unemployment costs they save 
the nation as a whole. Most of 
this tax rebate would normally 
be passed on to consumers in 
still lower prices. 


Congress could adopt such a 
job-incentive plan, They would 
have to be genuine jobs — 45 
or 48 weeks a year, of 35 or 40 
hours a week. The proposed 
starting incentive for employers, 
which could be modified each 
year as conditions warranted, 
would range from 1% to 20% 
tax credit depending upon the 
amount of new and additional 
employment provided. 


If this plan makes sense to 
you, you may want to know 
about it in more detail— the 
proposed law, how it would 
work, and answers to questions 
that have been raised. I will 
welcome an opportunity to 
send you full information. Just 
send a postcard or note asking 
for the Labor-Management Job 
Incentive Plan, 


Sew LG» Wave 
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unique flavor only 
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can give ! 


~~ 

re you in an exploratory mood? 
Try Ron Merito in a delicious cuba 
libre, daiquiri or rum collins—or in a 
manhattan, old-fashioned or sour. 
Can’t you just see the little Puerto 
Rican village of Adjuntas where this 
superb mountain rum is distilled! 
High in the mountains where the air is 
clean, the soil rich, the water crystal 
clear, the tropical sun possessing a 
magic all its own. Here is the perfect 
setting for distilling a great rum like 
Ron Merito! 











fla Gl abel nd Wt Label 86 Proof Wt fac econ bole. National Distillers Prod. Corp., Dept. Mu, P.O. Bax 12, Wall St. Sta, NY. | 






















inches is a good average allowance fo 
wall-eye fishing. Fish slowly, movin; 
along at the rate of about % mile an hour 

If you haven’t any live bait and can't 
procure any, use the same set-up, but at 
tach a plug instead of a baited hook. [Ty 
not use a plug that sinks. What you 
want is one that floats when not in action 
The sinker, therefore, must have suffi- 
cient weight to offset the buoyancy of the 
plug. These floating plugs act very much 
alive when prevented by a sinker from 
coming to the top of the water. Also 
when the sinker snags, as it’s certain to 
do once in a while, the plug will stay 
above the snag and so the hooks won't 
get caught. 

The more readily your plug responds t; 
movement, the better for this particular 
kind of fishing, for it must show plenty; 
of action when moving slowly, and slow 
trolling is a must for wall-eye fishi 
You also should know positively the 
speed required to bring out the action of 
the plug used. Remember that the deep- 
er you fish, the less speed you'll need t 
make a plug work properly, for the wate 
pressure helps to bring out the actior 
Personally I like this kind of fishing. It 
really produces and is easy on lures. 
attaching the sinker to a weaker 
than the one the lure is on you may fis 
bottom thoroughly without much danger 
of losing anything but an occasional sink 
er.. And even the sinker is in less danger 
of being lost when you are using a fi 
ing plug because when you get snagged 
the lure immediately ascends as far as 
the adjustment will let it, and you may 





If we sportsmen would preserve our 
wildlife, 
pitch in and support the work of co 


it is up to every one of us to 


servation, so 
BUY A LICENSE! 


even if you don’t expect to use it. 











without danger of getting it snagged 
along with the sinker, retrace y 
course in an effort to get the sinker looss 
When attempting this, always go back 
the way you came, and when you are « 
the other side of the snag it is quite like 
that the sinker will come loose with: 
any difficulty. 

Whenever you get a hit while fishing 
bottom this way, with either live bait or 
artificials, concentrate your efforts 
that particular locality for some time. A 
wall-eyes are school fish, it is almost ce! 
tain that when you catch one you'll take 
more from that same place. Howeve! 
these feeding grounds may be of rathe! 
small area, and if they happen to be some 
distance from shore you can easily lk 
track of them, and it may take days to 
find them again. 

Therefore you should mark the spot 
the instant you get your first strike. Do 
this by picking out four distinct land 
marks, each at a different point of t 
compass. Then, so you won’t forget 
sketch your markers on a piece of pape! 
setting down the directions and the nam¢ 
of the lake. If you make a habit of draw 
ing such sketch maps, and preserving 
them, you'll be surprised how helpful! 
they can be. The illustration shows how 
you can plot a location. 

Probably the most popular bait for 
wall-eyes is the June-bug spinner 
which is attached a hook baited with a 
minnow. As a rule this spoon blade is 
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Time was short so Fred Gregory 
cast his No. 1 Hawaiian Wiggler 
off the bank at Norris Lake. 


ised merely as an attractor, the minnow 

r other bait trailing some distance be- 
hind. Large worms are an excellent bait 
too, often better than minnows. I like to 
thread two or three large night crawlers 
na gang hook. Most any game fish will 
strike a bait of this kind. Small lamprey 
eels are also very good wall-eye bait. Just 
is when fishing with plugs, keep your 
trolling speed down, trolling only fast 
enough to make the spinner revolve. The 
fixed-position spoons such as the June- 
bug are constructed for this very pur- 
pose, and that is the chief reason for 
their popularity. 

Where wall-eyes are plentiful, you will 
often catch them when plug fishing for 
bass along the shore or over shoals and 
bars. I’ve fished some lakes where this is 
1 common occurrence. One Wisconsin 
ike in particular has consistently deliv- 
ered mixed bags, especially along one 
certain shore. That shore line is ideal, 
heavily wooded, with overhanging 
branches coming down to within a few 
feet of the water. A shallow weedy shelf 
uns out from the bank for a short dis- 
tance, the water ranging from 6 to 24 in. 
deey Largemouth bass and Northern 
pike frequent this shelf. At the edge of 
this ledge the water deepens abruptly 
6 ft. in some spots, 25 ft. in others. This 
deeper water is attractive to wall-eyes 
ind smallmouth bass, although occasion- 
illy an extra-large Northern pike is to be 
found there. The catch along this shore, 
runs about like this: two largemouth 
bass, one smallmouth bass, three wall- 
eyes, and twc Northern pike. The small- 
mouth bass there have proved the least 
Onsistent; many times we caught none 
it all, but the other fish always have been 
laken unless the fishing was just plain 
bad. Our best lure along this stretch has 
een a yellow-perch finish, “float-when- 
ot-in-action,” wabbling-type plug. Next 
best is a white plug, with red, gouged-out 
lead and having an erratic, darting ac- 
ti However, except in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota I’ve never had much luck plug 
ishing for wall-eyes. In the fall Ed 
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this bait with fine results P 
all season. The photo- if 
graph and story about 

the catch was run 
in the Knoxville 
Journal.’—F. H. 
Gregory, 
Knoxville, 

Tenn. 


Hawaiian 


ad Wiggler 0 
ERE ARB ,A 4010 North St 


Serely, a friend of mine, has taken many 
fine strings of large wall-eyes from his 
dock on Prairie Lake, Wis., and some 
wonderful wall-eye catches are made at 
that time of the year and in that part of 
the country by casting plugs from the 
shore. 

If wall-eyes had nothing else to recom- 
mend them to anglers, their value as 
food should cause them to be sought fo1 
Cold, pure water is needed for their best 
development, and probably that is large- 
ly responsible for the firmness, texture, 
and flavor of their meat. Their flavor is 
at its best when they are in roe, that is, 
in the late winter, but they are good at 
any time. 

Fried, boiled, broiled, or baked they 
are excellent eating. Large fish should 
be cut into pan-size fillets and fried slow- 
ly in a minimum amount of fat. For best 
flavor, season the meat when cooking 
When taken from cold water and baked 
with the skin on, wall-eyes take on an 
exceptionally delicious flavor. For boil- 
ing, however, I prefer to skin them, put- 
ting the skinned, thoroughly cleaned, and 
seasoned fish in a cheese cloth tied tight- 
ly all around to keep the flesh together 
In addition to salt and pepper, a bit of 
thyme and parsley may be added. Yes, 
the walleye is a fine fish. Those who fish 
for them know this; those who don’t 
should try it—Ray Bergman. 


Waterproof Rod Tag 


HE LAWS of some states require that 

an identification tag bearing 
number, name, address, and so on be at 
tached to each rod or pole used in fish 
ing. Unless specially treated such tags 
soon become watersoaked, soiled, or lost. 
I have found that a good preventive is to 
take a shipping or other such tag, write 
upon it the required facts, then dip it in 
melted paraffin. When this has cooled, 
the tag can be used in wet weather, and 
even though dropped in the water is 
still unharmed.—Don Downing 
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One Hour’s Casting With 
Hawaiian Wiggler 


“I caught these six large bass on the deep running 
No. 1 Hawaiian Wiggler in one hour’s time casting 
from the bank at Norris Lake. We have been using 











QUILTED 
SPORTS 
JACKET 


‘Gn Popular Demand 


FEATHER -OAM GARMENTS 
* Wind-proot storm-proof, light as a 


summe- cloud * Comfortable from 
mild down to 40° be.ow * nsulated 
with a down-like feather subs-.ance 
developed to meet the nee » o- the 
armed forces in sub-stratosp ere and 
in the fa’ north * Now availabe in 
popular civilian styes * Ask your 


local dealer for genuine Feather Foam 


quilted garments, or write to us. 


FEATHER & DOWN CO. 


MBIA ST., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
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for Sportier 
PAN FISHING 


.. GET HEP TO GEP! 


@ More and more seasoned 
fishermen are raising their 
eyebrows to crappie fishing 
on nearby lakes in between 
their regular fishing jaunts. 
These “‘little fellows” are 
willing strikers and offer 
plenty of thrills—especially 
if a Gee Tubular Steel Fiy 
Rob is used. Its actionized 
tip —willing response and 
extreme lightness are fea- 
tures that are praised by 
fishermen everywhere. 

Gep also manufactures a 
complete line of Barr Rops 
and SAtt WATER Rops—all 
popularly priced. 

* * * 


to enjoy economical fishing 
trips in years to come— 
BUY WAR BONDS TODAY 


Ep 
UNTI E COMES 
> ncle Sam no longer 
needs our production... please 
be very careful and considerate 
of your fishing tackle to make 
if tast. as long as possible. 






















































Gephart — Co. 


1020 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


Specialists in Steel feshing Kodo for 


BAIT CASTING « FLY FISHING @ SALT WATER FISHING 
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Arctic Char 


(Continued from page 27) 


business of making our dreams con, 
true. Rods and reels were hastily assem- 
bled. As these fish were supposed not tr 
hit at any lure whatever, we decided | 
experiment. Each of us would try a dif 
ferent lure. Henry and Martin would 1 
bait-casting outfits, while Bob and | 
would give artificial flies a tryout. 

Near where we landed was a gentk 
shoal which formed a rapids. Right 
there, we thought, should be a good pl 
for fish. I tied on a Scarlet Ibis bass fly 
made a few practice casts, and then shot 
out the fly with quickened breath. Y 
know, that first cast always is a fatefu 
one to the fisherman. He hopes agai: 
reason that it will get something. So 
watched that fly swirl and dart around i: 
the current throughout the retrieve 
trembled with expectation. But noth 
happened. Nor did many succeeding c: 
prove any more productive. After months 
of imagining and hoping we felt let dow: 
Our casting was done more and mor 
listlessly. It appeared that the native 
had been right. You needed nets to get 
those fish. 

I gave up at last, sat on a bowlder 
lighted a cigarette, and watched the ot! 
ers still flailing away, but with little e1 
thusiasm. Two hours of steady casting 
without sign of a fish is enough to chill 
any fishing fever. However, there was 
the other side of the island, and I y 
posed to give it a try before acknowled 
ing that I was licked. I scaled rocky 
slopes to find that the water on the othe 
side seemed to be about the same as that 
I'd left. I walked alongshore, making 
random casts, and used up an hour 
doing this, again without result. Back in 
good old Missouri I'd have had something 
to show for my toil. 

Then, with spirits at lowest ebb 
walked around a rocky outcrop 
found myself facing one of the mos 
beautiful stretches of fishing water I e\ 
could hope to see. I was at the tip of the 
island, where it narrowed down to about 
200 feet wide. Off the tip was a shoal 
which tapered off into deeper wate! 
Here the river was studded with bow! 
ders of every shape and size. Over the 
shoal and among these bowlders the cu! 
rent fairly boiled. Back home, I thoug! 
there'd surely be fish in a place like that 
Why not here? Despite the fact I'd lost 
hope, here was water that revived it 

I'd changed from one fly to another 
til about every fly in my book was 
draggled. Ah! There was one still dry 
and still untried. Furthermore, it prove 
to be one I'd designed and tied myself 
tied it on my leader, gave it a soak by 
dunking it in the water, and then heaved 
it out into the current. No sooner had it 
alighted in the current than two silver 
flashes caught my unwary eye, just 
where the fly had landed. I made 
mighty heave, though I knew it was too 
late, and then felt foolish. My line camé 
back a-fiying, coiled itself around my 
neck, and I saw the two fish turn back 
slowly and disappear into the depths 

With mouth open and eyes popping, ! 
untangled myself, and cast out again to 
the place where the fish had disappeared 
Again I saw a flash in the water, and this 
time I was ready. I set the hook and then 
the fun began. Never have I seen such 
fight and dogged stamina as that fish 
had. He would start with a boring dive 
for the middle of the river, then do 4 
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FREE! Six Months’ subscription to 
PIPE LORE ... crammed full... 
iMustrations, helpful hints (‘‘How To 
Keep Your Pipe Sweet'’—‘‘How To 
Biend Tobaccos’’) ; pipe-news about new 
styles, inventions, and collections: pipe 
and tobacco bargains, pouches, racks, 
humidors, and pipe gadgets. We cater 
to pipe-smokers EXCLUSIVELY... 
as specialists we save you money. Get 
tho next six issues of Pipe Lore FREE, 
no obligation, of course. Act Now! Send 
this ad and your name and address to 
WALLY FRANK, Ltd., 
10 E. 45th ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y., DEPT. 103 


When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 


Bean’s 1944 
Leather Top Rubbers 


(Not Rationed) 
Leather Top Rubber is as light as a mocca- 
th the protection of a heavy boot. Top is 
of soft elk tanned leather that never grows 
hard by wetting and dry- 
ing. Vamp and sole are 
rubber, the only material 
made that will not wet 
through while tramping 
in melting snow, or freeze 
stiff in cold weather. Has 
our patent split back- 
stay, which is a positive 
protection against heel 
cord chafing. Sizes 6 to 
12. One width, quite 
wide. Price 10”, $5.55; 
8”, $4.65 postpaid. Write 
for New Fall Catalog. 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 
Freeport 130, Maine 
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right-about-face and come tearing back 
at me. In the meantime I frantically 
spread line all over the surrounding rocks 
trying to keep pace with his antics. Then 
he switched tactics, went to the bottom, 
sulked, and jerked savagely. It took 


about twenty minutes of this wild scram- | 
bling battle for me to get him in to shore. | 
But just as I was about to pull him out | 


upon the rocks, he caught sight of me 
and went mad. That was his last effort. 
The big salmon rod I had was too much 
for him, and soon I was able to stick my 
fingers into his gills and get him out on 
land. No, the fish wasn’t a five-pounder, 
thought he fought like it. It was some 
sort of trout, 16 inches long, beautifully 
colored with red, yellow, and darker 
spots. To get that prize after the hours 
of disappointment fairly had me in a 
daze, and I stood and stared and stared 
for some time. There was a little pool of 
rain water high up on the rocks. There 
I deposited the fish, still much alive. 

That fish was just the beginning. Never 
again do I expect to find such fishing. 
There must have been hundreds of those 
trout playing around that shoal. 

My pool of rain water was comfortably 
filled when Bob sauntered up, his face as 
long as a horse’s. He saw my pool of fish, 
and straightway went nuts. In no time 
flat he too was fast to a trout. 

As Bob was beaching his trout I saw 
what looked to be a small submarine 
streaking toward my fly, and practically 
stopped breathing. Somehow I hooked 
that fish, and then saw my line streaking 
out into the middle of the river, out, out, 
out, until the backing showed on the reel. 
That fish would have to be turned or I'd 
lose my line and fish as well, so I put on 
the pressure gradually. The fish came to 
the top of the water, leaped out, then fell 
back in a shower of spray. From then on 
I was treated to sight of more acrobatics 
than I ever have seen. There were wild 
runs, dizzy leaps, and tail skitterings 
along the surface that had me yelling 
with excitement. 

At length after what seemed to be 
hours, and my arm and wrist were al- 
most numb, I finally tired out the fish 
and beached it. It proved to be the only 
salmon—an eight-pounder—of the trip. 

Henry and Martin joined us, and we all 
had fun. At one time each of us had a 
fish on; at another Bob hooked a giant 
salmon that finally escaped by straight- 
ening out the hook. 

Henry called our trout “Arctic char.” 
I’m here to say that as fighters they’re 
terrific. 


Dissolving Sinker 


HEN fishing a clear mountain lake, 
it’s often necessary to get the bait 
far from shore without using a sinker. 
I’ve done it often with sugar cubes. A 
loop of the leader is passed through a 
hole bored in a 
- cube, slipped back 
around the body 
of the cube as 
shown, and pulled 
tight. Soak the 
sugar in water for 
a moment until 
it’s about to dis- 
integrate, then 
quickly make your 
cast. With the weight of the sugar on 
the end, the cast will go far out into the 
lake, but once in the water again the 
cube quickly falls apart, the leader 
straightens out, and you’re ready for 
the strike!—Charles O. Powell. 
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Pflueger Reels are easy to oil, clean, 
and keep in proper condition. Any- 
one having occasion to take a Pflueger 
Reel apart can readily see why these 
reels give such long and pleasing 
service. Gears, shafts and working 
parts are made of the right materials 
and in the right size for the work they 
do. When new Pflueger Reels can 
again be made, new and even higher 
standards of workmanship will be 
used to build them. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., Akron, Ohio 


PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER") 


A Great Name in TACKLE 
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WhenWE Come Marching 


HOME.... 


Cattaraugus Pack 
Pal Folding 
Machete 


WE‘’RE GOING HUNTING— 
My Pack Pal Machete and I! 


We'll have had enough of steaming 
jungles, of blood-thirsty insects, and 
blood-hungry Japs. We'll have earned 


our retreat to the solitudes. 


There’s a lonely lake, hidden in the 
North Woods, rail, 
on its shores the deep-worn runways 
There I'll go. 

My Pack Pal will clear the brush 
It 


will cut my tent poles, hew the pegs, 


far from road or 


of the deer. 


where once my tent was pitched. 


chop my kindling, butcher the buck 
I'll bag. Yes, it’s my dependable Pal 
in war—it'll be my Pal in peace. 


* * * 


FOR THE FIGHTING MAN TODAY .. . 
WITH THE OUTDOOR MAN TOMORROW 
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Anglers’ Queries 


Dressing for Rubber Boots 


the 
the 


formula for a 
life of rubber 


Please 
to 


give me 
prolong 


Question: 
liquid dressing 
boots. 

Can you also tell me the materials to use 
in tying Flight’s Fancy dry flies?—O. B., Mich 

Answer: Mix 3% pt. glycerine with 1% pt. al- 
cohol. Shake until mixed and apply with a 
cloth to boots or rubber clothing. After 10 
minutes wipe off any excess which has failed to 
soak into the rubber. Be sure to keep the 
boots in a cool, dark place when not in use. 

The body of Flight’s Fancy is made of pale 
yellow floss with gold-tinsel ribbing. Brown 
hackle wisps are used for the tail. The hackle 
of the fly is brown while the wing is a light 
slate color.—R. B. 


The Law in Colorado 


Question: You recently said in your depart- 
ment that a piece of trout makes good bait 
when trying for deep-pool trout. As a former 
Colorado game warden I advise you to famil- 
iarize yourself with game laws before recom- 


mending such methods to your readers. Be- 
sides, this method isn’t sporting. —J. R. T., 
Oreg. 

Answer: I’m surprised to hear there is a 


Colorado game law which prohibits the use of a 
piece of fish to catch another fish. Of course 
it would be impossible for me to know all the 
game laws of all the states. 

It seems to me sportsmanship is a matter of 
how one acts in relation to his fishing and his 
fishing companions and is not a question of 
whether he uses bait or fly. While my principal 
interest is in fly fishing we have many, many 
readers who are interested in bait and plugs, 
so I fish every way that is sporting and effective. 
For the life of me I can’t see why cutting the 
fin and a piece of flesh from a legally caught 
fish is illegal or unsportsmanlike. Of course in 
places where no bait is allowed it is a different 
matter.—R. B 


Preserving Salmon Eggs 


Question: Can you tell me how to preserve 
sugar-cured salmon eggs? After I use part of 
them the rest always mold.—/J. H. F., Calif. 


Answer: I have no information on preserving 
sugar-cured salmon eggs, but here is a way to 
preserve fresh ones. Use eggs less than 24 
hours old. Pack 10 lb. of them (in rolls or 
clusters) in fruit jars or a wooden tub. As you 
put them in sprinkle with the following mix- 
ture: 1 tbsp. saltpeter, 1 tbsp. sugar, 1 tbsp, 
benzoate of soda, and 1'% lb. rock salt, all well 
mixed together.—R. B. 


Lures for Spinning Outfit 


Question: I have been lucky enough to ac- 
quire a spinning outfit but am unable to find any 
Devon baits What be used in their 
place?—G. J. S., Tex. 


can 


Answer: Good lures for the spinning outfit 
may be made from any fly-rod plug by attaching 
a '4-0z. sinker to a leader about 18 in. above 
the lure. I had excellent fishing with a fly-rod 
wiggler rigged in this manner. Of course, 
spinners may also be used this way. Personally 
I don’t care too much for Devons even though 
they do catch fish; they twist the line badly. 
My first choice is a floating lure with action 
that comes at the slightest pressure of current 
or retrieve. When such a lure is sunk with a 
sinker as mentioned above it really works and 
is a pleasure to use 

In the case of rigging spinners so that they 
are of the correct weight for casting with the 
spinning outfit it often best to place the 
sinker close to the lure.—R. B 
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“The best all-sround boot in the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure. A pound or two lighter than the 
average boot; easy to put on and take off: no hooks 
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AND MORE 
OF ''EM! 
Instantly attached to any 
Bait... Floaters, Sinkers, Flies 
Once you use a GLO-LURE you'll never 
fish without one. The shy fellows con't 
resist it. Land your limit EVERY time you 
fish. Order an amazing GLO-LURE todoy 
Only $1.00 postpaid. Dowble your money 

back, if not satisfied 
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Inaword: PL EWTY! 


Here is one baby that has attained 
full size already. Hodgman's plans for 
peacetime sporting specialties are com- 
plete and are based on just one aim: 
to make the best waterproof sporting wear 
and equipment that you can buy! 

For your greater pleasure out of doors 
will come garments designed for comfort 

convenience extra protection 
and long wear. Look to Hodgman for 
leadership — and all the reasons why 
"America's Greatest Sportsmen Wear 
Garments by Hodgman.” 

P.S. The birth of this big baby will be 
slightly delayed until our enemies are 
well taken care of — a very slight 
delay if we all keep on buying MORE 
Bonds! 
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FRAME 
PACS 


Known as G. I. Rucksacks ‘ 
01780. Made of strong 
quality U. 8S. Army 
ick. Straps of genuine leather. Mounted 
1 light tubular steel frames. Has four sep- 
ite compartments and blanket straps. 
Light and comfortable. Full size 17” Frame 
Weight 41% Ibs. 
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ANY requests have 

come to me for a 
list of aquatic plants 
suited for introduction 
into fish ponds defi- 
cient in weed growth. 
plants are useful in fish ponds and usual- 


ly may be obtained from other lakes and | 


ponds not far off: Sago pondweed (po- 
tamogeton pectinatus) and other pond- 
weeds; spiked watermilfoil (myriophyl- 
lum spicatum) ; fanwort (cabomba caro- 


liniana); wild celery (vallisneria spira- 
lis); hornwort (ceratophyllum demer- | 
sum); and muskgrasses (chara spp). 


Fall fishing is usually good until leaves 
falling from above and moss and weeds 
loosened from the bottom foul the water. 
One reason for the poor fishing that re- 
sults from this is that it is almost impos- 
sible to fish long enough to attract a fish 
before the lure picks up some of this lit- 
ter. Also, the fish themselves seem to 
dislike this condition of water and feed 
only half-heartedly. 


Dress warmly when you go fishing in 
the autumn. This doesn’t mean you 
shouid don woolen longies, but from 
October on weather is likely to be vari- 
able. It may be cold when you start out 
in the morning, but become warm enough 
to make you sweat by noon. Clothes 
which may be easily removed as the tem- 
perature rises are far more satisfactory 
than those which become too warm but 
which, for obvious can't 
peeled off. 


reasons, be 


You can't cast a %4-oz. lure with a rod 
built to handle lures of from % to % oz 
In all casting, the rod, reel, and line must 
be suited to the lures being used. Don't 
condemn any tackle unless you're sure 
you're using it for what it was made for 


A bait-casting reel should be oiled at 
least once each day when in use. The 
level-winding device can stand oiling 
three or four times a day. Don’t use oil 
freely—-just a drop in each place is 
enough. Too much oil gums up the 
works and collects a lot of dirt. 


Spearing, a small, almost transparent, 


and very slender fish, generally known | 


as “white bait,” will give you about the 
best possible bait for young bluefish, 
popularly known as “snappers.” A good 


hook for snappers is a No. 2 or No. 3 Car- | 
long | 


lisle, this hook having a shank 
enough to be satisfactory. As the snap- 
per is rather wary, it will be best to use 
a leader from 3 to 6 ft. long, one calibrat- 
ing about .012 to .014. As a boy I caught 
these splendid little bluefish in the Hud- 
son River, around New York City, some- 
times using a fly rod, at other times a 
cane pole. Our bait usually was a long- 
shank hook well wound with tinfoil, and 
sometimes adorned with chicken feath- 
ers.—R. B. 
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@ Cur trails, brush and firewood 
with America’s outstanding tool 
for camp or country-place — the 
WOODMAN’'S PAL. Easier than 
a machete, safer than an axe. 
Orders filled immediately. Write 
for big 64 pg. full color manual — 
please enclose 10c for handling. 


VICTOR TOOL CO. 


305 CHAPEL TERRACE, READING, PA. 
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“Save your powder until you see the whites of their eyes 











It’s easier to “keep going” with 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Tablets. They 
supply quick, sustaining energy in 
handy candy form. Take Horlick’s 
on your hunting, fishing and outing 
trips. Fits your pocket and tacklebox. 
Chocolate and plain. 10c and 25c 





Get @ package of Horlick’s, 
the Original, in powdér gi 
form for your home or [3 
comp. At your drug store, , 


HORLICK’S & 


MALTED MILK TABLETS 








LIGHTER MOMENTS with fresh Eveready Batteries 


“Keep your eye on the Infantry—the dough- 


ye* 


Efficiency on the Chippewa 


“Eveready” 


FRESH BATTERIES LAST 
LONGER ... Look for 


the date line ———___-_» 


Sas Se a sa seh ia cs ie 





boy does it!” He's in there lugging, plugging, 
slugging every minute, 


It’s A MATTER OF SIMPLE ARITHMETIC, this 


flashlight battery shortage! The 


demands of the Services and war industries 
subtracted from what we 
make leave an awfully 
small supply for civil- 
ians. These important 
users are served first— 
and take nearly all we 
can make. 





EVEREAD 


TRADE-MARK 





The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark 


of National Carbon Company, Inc. 





(Continued from page 31) 


while I was trying to unsnarl it I 
glanced at Sam out of the corner of 
my eye and saw that he was looking 
first at me, then at his stop watch, and 
that his face was split by a wide grin. 


That made me so mad that all my 
fingers turned to thumbs. 
“Six minutes ten seconds,” Sam 


croaked when at last I finished the job. 
“Now, if you hadn’t snarled up your 
line, you might have 

He stopped talking when I made an- 
other cast that shot the plug so close 
to his head that he ducked. That made 
him sore, but not any sorer than I was. 
But when you're paddling up the Chippe- 
wa on a sunny summer morning, shoot- 
ing out your plug and expecting every 
instant while you're retrieving it that 
it’s going to be snapped up by a bronze- 
back, you don’t stay sore for long. Sam 
began asking Ritchie questions—and 
they were intelligent questions, for al- 
though he knew nothing about fishing 
he’s no dumb cluck. And in less than half 
an hour even Sam and I were back on 
speaking terms. 

The West Fork of the Chippewa is a 
friendly little river that’s as well worth 
knowing as any stream in Sawyer 
County—and that’s saying a lot. The 
lower reach of it that we were on flows 
through part of the big Chequamegon 
National Forest, and shading its banks 
there are some stands of big timber that 
tower over the second and third growth 
of the rest of that cutover country. 
There isn’t any white water bad enough 
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to bother about, but the current rm 
in xg 


fast enough to keep the fish 
hard training. They’re mostly bass, 
there are enough river muskies (wit 


reputation as scrappers) to make a wir 
leader a necessary precaution even whi 


casting your plug for smallmouths. 

So far Ritchie had been 
steadily, and I’d been flicking away 
likely-looking spots as we went quit 


past them. But now he nosed the canos 
bow into dead water below a little ro 


island that split the current, and mo} 
his face with a bandanna. “There 
deep place over there right under 
bank,” he told me, pointing, “and it 
good bet that there are fish in it. 
on an underwater plug, cast it just 
close to the bank as you can, let it 
all the way to the bottom, and 
reel in slowly—giving the plug a 
with your rod tip every three 
turns of the reel.” 

As I started to change plugs I not 
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that Sam clicked his stop watch. At t! 


end of the operation he clicked it as 
and made a note in his book. 

That made me mad all over ag 
and I was so busy trying to think 
something to say that would really | 
him up that I didn’t pay enough att 
tion to what I was doing when I n 


my first cast. I failed to press my thum 


down on the spool quickly enough, 
the plug smacked into the bank inst 
of dropping into the water a few inc 
short of it. Of course the hooks snag¢ 
in the brush, and neither jerking 
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cussing unsnagged them. Finally Ritchie 
had to paddle the canoe in to the shore 
so that I could free them. 

“Hard luck,” he said as he turned the 
bow upstream. “This is one of the best 
holes in the river, but our coming in is 
ure to have scared all the fish out of it.” 

Sam looked up from his notebook. 
“Just what I told you!” he gloated. “In- 
efficiency! You’ve been what you call 
fishing for the better part of an hour, 
but you haven’t had your bait in the 
water for five minutes. No wonder you 
can’t catch anything!” 

“Maybe you'd better stop giving lec- 
tures on things you don’t know anything 
about and stop scribbling in that fool 
book of yours and see if you and your 
efficiency can do any better,” I told him 
grouchily. 

Sam grinned at me. “Maybe I'll do 
just that—after I’ve watched your sorry 
performances a little longer,” he said, 
and went back to his note making 

There’s never been a time that I re- 
member when I didn’t want to catch a 
fish, but never have I wanted to catch 
one so badly as I did right then 

I tried; gosh, how I tried! I cast until 
my reel began to run hard, stopped just 
long enough to oil it, and cast some 
more. I changed plugs every few minutes 

surface plugs for the shallows, under- 
water plugs for the deep places—until 
I'd given a workout to all my borrowed 
lures and most of the battered fish 
getters in Ritchie’s tackle box. I re- 
trieved slowly and I reeled in fast; I 
twitched and jerked my rod tip until 
my wrist ached. But the fish wouldn’t 
strike and Sam’s grin had become per- 
manent. 

Ritchie began to look worried, for 
his idea of apmplete disaster is a day 
whose dusk finds his party fishless. He 
paddled hard until we came to a reach 
where the river narrows and the dark 
current swirls fast but noiselessly and 
almost unbroken for a couple of hundred 
yards. “If you can’t get a bass out of this 
stretch of water,” he said, “then they 
just ain’t bitin’.” 

I cast ... and nothing happened. I 
cast again ... and something bumped 
my plug but didn’t take hold of it. I 
cast a third time, and reeled in slowly 
until I could feel the fingers of the 
current fumbling at the plug. And then 
it happened—-that solid smash followed 
by a frantic tug that sends a radar-fast 
nerve flash from your wrist to your 
brain and back from your brain to your 
wrist and makes you strike and set the 
hook long before you’ve had time to 
think consciously about what you're 
doing. 

For an endless five seconds that bass 
sulked at the bottom of the deep pool. 
Then he swam out into his side of the 
current and started downstream with the 
throttle wide open, headed for a riffle 
where a down tree had stranded during 
some spring freshet. With my thumb 
jammed down on the reel spool I stopped 
him a few yards short of it. He didn’t 
break water; but the line went slack. I 
reeled in—and after a breathless mo- 
ment felt him again. He had crossed the 
current to our side of the river and was 
swimming slowly up the backwater 
toward the canoe. 

I had a tight line again now, and 
when he felt the pull of the bent rod he 
Came out of the water in a low, arched 
jump; splashed back; nosed out into the 
current; changed his mind and came 
back; and jumped again, this time 
higher, and nearer the canoe. 

Ritchie was reaching for his landing 
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SV Let's co oN A REAL 
gy | HUNTING TRIP AFTER 
aS THE WAR 








When this war is over.. 


When this war is over, the first thing G. l. Joe wants 


to do is to go hunting or fishing, according to impartial 
surveys. He wants to get away and enjoy a real vaca- 
tion and have a chance to think things over and adjust 
himself. And many weary war workers will want to 


do the same. 


When that time comes, DUXBAK expects to be ready 
to offer a finer-than-ever new line of sports clothing. 
Right now, much of DUXBAK’s production is going 
to war workers, but designs are being studied for future 
hunting clothes. Many new cloths have been developed 
by the Army, such as “Mountain Cloth” for mountain 


troops and special Tackle Twill for paratroopers. 


The new DUXBAK line will include not only the new 
fabrics but new designs for greater comfort, longer wear 
and smarter appearance. We'll be ready for G. I. Joe 
when he gets back, with what he needs and wants for 


his long-dreamed-of hunting trip. 
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Every Coxe reel is precision- 
built to give that extra service 
...sturdiness, smoother action, 
and a longer trouble-free life. 
Such qualities are always ap- 
preciated by an expert angler. 

These same precise manufacturing 
methods are now required 100% in 
vital wor work. Although unavailable until after victory is won, plan now on the 
pleasure of owning a genuine Coxe reel. 


heer Or Maying MORE Ware Bonds! 
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net. Sam was yelling—I couldn’t unde: 
stand what he was saying, but I sav 
that his face was red and his mout 

wide open. Then I really went to work 
on my bass. He was tiring now, and in 
about a minute I was holding him alon; 

side with my rod tip high, and Ritchi 

was leaning half out of the canoe, tryinz 
cautiously to slip the net under hin 

Maybe the frame touched him; anyhow 
he jumped again—and shook the plug 
out of his mouth! 

I looked at Ritchie, and Ritchie looked 
at me, and neither of us said anything 
Then, unwillingly, we both looked 
Sam. But there was no supercilious grir 
on his face now. He was so excited that 
he stuttered when he tried to talk 
“Gi-Gimme a r-rod!” he chattered. “I'll 
s-show you how to ca-catch a f-fish!” 

We thought, of course, that the first 
thing that Sam would do would be t 
get a backlash. But he didn’t. He has 
an eye like a kingfisher and a memory 
like a card index, and he’d picked up t 
rudiments of casting by watching 
He started cautiously and lengthened 
each cast just a little; after half 
dozen of them he was getting his plug 
close to the far bank of the narrow 
river. 

“That fellow we hooked must h 
scared all the other fish out of thi 
pool,” Ritchie told him. He pointed 
a spot maybe ten yards upstream fr: 
it. “Drop your plug in there—I saw 
bass jump there a while ago.” 

Then Ritchie winked at me. Sam w 
feeling plenty cocky now, and he put 
lot of power into his cast. Too muc! 
power—the spool overran, the plug 
jerked to a stop in mid-air, Sam glared 
at the most unholy backlash I’ve « 
seen, the plug splashed into the wa 
near the canoe—and a bass grabbed 

Sam jumped to his feet, and the ca 
lurched under us as his notebook we 
overboard and floated downstream. 
down—you'll have us over!” Rit 
roared at him. But now Sam was 
yond reason. The fish was thrashing the 
water at one end of the short line, 
he was trying desperately to reel in at 
the other end, but the backlash id 
jammed the _ spool tightly, and h 
couldn’t gain an inch. Ritchie and I 
were balancing like acrobats on a ti 
rope trying to keep the canoe f! 
slithering out from under us 

“What’ll I do?” Sam was 
“What’ll I do?” 

“Sit down! 
shouted 

“Cut the line, hell!” Sam 
“I’m going to catch this fish!” 

The bass had taken a nose dive 
9f sight. Sam brought it back to 
surface with a violent tug. Then, wit 
vicious heave that bent the steel 
almost U-shaped, he horsed that 
lucky three-pounder right out of tl 
water. By some miracle the line didnt 
break; the fish whizzed past my |! 
and plumped into the canoe 

Sam sat down then, and gazed g 
and gloatingly at his catch. “There 
said at last, “that’ll show you!” 


yel g 
Cut the line!” Rit 


shri¢ i 


S SO OFTEN happens in fis! 
catching that first one started then 

biting, and we had lots of fun for 
rest of the day. Sam got more thar 
share of backlashes, and lost most 
the fish he hooked, but his passion [0! 
efficiency seemed to have gone floating 
downstream with his notebook, and h 
didn’t let such mishaps dampen hi 
thusiasm. 

While we were eating breakfast 
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Bill in Duluth the next morning, Sam 
started telling him about our one-day 
fishing trip. “How many did you catch?” 
Bill asked, disinterestedly. 

“That doesn’t matter,” Sam told him, 

uperiority dripping from his tone. “It’s 

not the number of fish you catch that 
counts; it’s getting outdoors, and breath- 
ng clean air, and———” 

“Huh!” Bill grunted. “I thought people 
went fishing to catch fish.” He turned to 
me. “How many did you catch?” 

“My limit,” I told him. “To my way 
of thinking, there’s no fun in fishing un- 
less you work at it all the time. You can’t 
catch fish with a dry line!” 

All right—laugh! Right at the begin- 
ning I said that this story could have 
only one end. 


Marking Fishlines 


HERE are many times when it’s use- 

ful to know how deep the water where 
you're fishing is, or how much line you've 
let out if you are trolling. But to put 
knots in the fishline, or to tie on flags of 
any sort (as is done with log and sound- 
ing lines) would of course keep the line 
from running freely through the rod 
guides. So I’ve hit upon another way of 
marking my lines, at 10-ft. intervals, so 
that I always know how much is out. 
It’s all done with narrow bands of quick- 
drying enamel, and no two markers are 
alike. 

Here is a simple code of red, green, and 
black bands which follows the Roman 
system of numbering and is good up to 
500 ft. Ten (Roman X) is represented 
by a red mark (R in the code column 
below), 50 ft. by a green mark (G), and 
100 by a black mark (B). A band about 
% in. wide is about right for each in- 
dividual mark. The system works out 
as follows: 


Ft. Roman Code Ft. Roman Code 


10 X R 130 CXXX B, 3R 
200 XX 2R 140 CXL B, R, G 
30 XXX 3R 150 CL 3. CG 
00 XL ‘R, G 160 CLX 3,G,R 
50 L G 170 CLXX 3, G, 2R 
60 LX G, R 180 CLXXX B,G, 3R 
70 LXX G, 2R 199 CXC 3 RB 
8 LXXX G,3R 200 CC 2B 
9 XC R, B 210 CCX 2B, R 
100 C B 220 CCXX 2B, 2R 
110 CX B, R a0 CEMA 6S, Oe 
1200 CXX B,2R 240 CCXL 2B, R. G 
250 CCL 2B, G 


You can use only two colors, if you 
prefer, by substituting a wide red mark 
(4-in. band) for each G in the code 
(equals Roman L, or 50 ft.). Also, you 
can use a wide black mark to indicate 
Roman D (500 ft.) if your line is that 
long. 

For light-colored cotton, linen, hemp, 
and nonwaterproof silk, strong colors 
should be employed; dark lines call for 
light-colored enamels. Use a paper clip 
to mark off each 10-ft. interval as you 
come to it; attach a slip of paper on 
which you’ve jotted down the code; and 
when you apply the enamel you can’t go 
wrong. Or, for distances up to 250 ft., 
just use the chart to work from, cross- 
ing it off line by line. 

The enamel is easily applied with a 
small brush. 

Twisting the fishline in the fingers 
While the enamel is still wet causes 
the enamel to penetrate the strands 
thoroughly so that the markings will 
last longer. 

A casting line thus marked gives you 
the distance of every cast, the location 
of all strikes. The same system will 
work with anchor rope, of course.— 
R. C. Newbury. 
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4th Award July 22, 1944 





The FOURTH “E” AWARD 


fo uns Peacetime Makers of 


“Reels mar Occau City 


* 


Foresight in preparation, together x 
with the fortitude and zeal of our 
craftsmen, earned us the First “E” 
awarded in our field. 









3rd Award Jan. 15, 1944 
Continued meritorious performance and 
quality production earned the unusual 
honor of THREE additional awards—en- 
titling us to THREE STARS on our Produc- 


tion Pennant. 





When the combined efforts of the Armed pe 2nd Award July 17, 1943 


Forces and Industry will have brought } 









this war to a successful end 
“Reels by Ocean City” will again 
be produced in “STAR” fashion for 
the relaxation and pleasure of 


Sportsmen, 
ist Award Dec. 19, 1942 


OCEAN CITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A AND SOMERSET STREETS, PHILA. 34, PA 
VOM HOFE AND OCEAN CITY FISHING REELS 


ATTRACT and HOLD DUCK 
Plant NOW For Ducks This Fall 
quick-growing Ducks Meat, Coon- 
tail, Elodea. Also Giant Wild Rice, 
Wild Celery, Naias for fal! Sowing 
—LEGAL DUCK FOODS! Write, 
Describe Place—Suggestions, Book- 
let FREE. 


REED’S WILD LIFE munsamEs 
BOX 711C HKOSH, WIS. 











THIS WAR WILL STOP! 


WHEN IT DOES 


. ‘A 

Luxon Products, now fighting 100% 
SNOW- PROOF was originally developed - 7; = 
Gm forty years ago for snow-proofing hunters’ for victory, will again make de- 
and trappers’ boots. It is now used every § 


where for waterproofing, softening and pre pendable swivels. snaps and leaders 
serving shoes, leather coats, gloves, belts 
luggage, etc. Odorless, color less, not sticky for you. 

7 


fon ney-back guarantee, Shoe, sporting 

or hardware dealers—or send 25c for s 07 
can. Dept. 2, The Snow-Proof Co,, Middle 
town, N. Y. 





LUXON PRODUCTS, NEWARK, N. J. 














Our Vast 


RTIFICIAL LAKES which have 
been created by the nation’s many 
power and flood-control projects 
promise to play a mighty impor- 

tant part in the postwar pleasure-boating 
picture. Indeed, if after the war the num- 
ber of boat owners on such waters in- 
creases at the rapid prewar rate, these 
great reservoirs may surpass our coastal 
regions and larger inland lakes as cen- 
ters of boating activity. This, of course, 
won't follow hard on the heels of peace, 
as it takes time to build boating facilities, 
and only experience can clear up some of 
the difficulties which admittedly have 
cropped up along some of these man- 
made waters. But the resumption of 
pleasure driving is certain to open up op- 
portunities for boat ownership for many 
folks who have had no navigable water 
within reasonable distance, and the fast 
inexpensive air transportation we have 
been promised should do the same for 
many others. 

Alabama, Arizona, California, Georgia, 
Idaho, Kentucky, Missouri, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North and South Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
and Washington—all have sizable po- 
tential boating waters due to such devel- 
opments. Indeed, the eventual addition 
of boating and recreational facilities for 
the general public figured importantly in 
the preliminary planning of most of 
these projects. 

Conditions on some waters leave much 
to be desired, but none of the difficulties 
are such that they can’t be solved if 
tackled intelligently. In many cases in- 
sufficient appropriations hampered pro- 
visions for boating or made it necessary 
to have such facilities as were created 
pay their own way. In some cases rates 
were set too high, and the privileges of 


Sites for public boating, bathing 


- af 


4 


Man-made Lakes 


boating, fishing, and hunting were con- 
fined to so few as to turn a public-owned 
area into a sort of private club. Often 
private ownership of land adjacent to a 
flooded area made it hard on those using 
the water for recreation. Roads made 
dead end by the impounding of the 
waters were often closed to prevent ac- 
cess to the shoreline, and property own- 
ers were quick to guard their rights 
against trespass. 

In attempting to solve such difficulties 
it has been found that fair charges which 
attract the general public yield greater 
revenues than the higher admission 
rates, and in the future more dependence 
is to be made on the visitors who spend 
money voluntarily in the course of their 
outings. Brightest point in the picture 
is the gradual establishment of public- 
owned parks and National Forest area’ 
about such bodies of water—they per- 
mit that freedom to ramble ashore that 
every boat owner wants even though he 
doesn’t always exercise it. 

A gradual standardization of practice 
as regards boating facilities and safety 
requirements can be looked for in the 
postwar period. State, federal, and even 
municipal rights may eventually be 
merged under one authority, and the 
boat owner be accorded greater landing 
privileges than on coastal waters where 
few public parks and recreational areas 
have been set up and almost any place 
where he wants to land is private prop- 
erty. 

Some man-made lakes that have been 
established long enough for things to be 
going smoothly show what can be done 
for the average boat owner. Take Lake 
Norris of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
system, for example. In the 3 years fol- 
lowing impounding of the waters the 
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number of boats on the lake doubled with 
each successive season, to reach in 1939 
a total of about 1,900, ranging in siz 
from canoes and rowboats to 40-ft 
cruisers. Some 500 of the craft were 
without motors, 1,200 had outboards, and 
200 were inboard powered. Such an 
crease attests to the fairness of the rates 
charged for maintaining and renting 
boats, to the excellence of the faciliti 
provided, and to the general interest in 
boating on that lake. 

Above the dam is a TVA boating base 
with landing floats, mooring areas and 
floating slips—an outstanding examp| 
of what public ownership and maint: 
nance can do for the boat owner. Theré 
are also floating boathouses, built by 
owners who pay small rentals for the 
space. Although they are simple in dé 
sign and inexpensively constructed, thes« 
boathouses certainly solve the where-to 
keep-your-boat problem, offering, in addi 
tion to shelter for the boat, handy locke! 
space and, in many cases, sleeping fa¢ 
ties for overnight stays. On higher land 
out of reach of high water, there is a boat 
yard for hauling and off-season storage 
—always a problem for owners of larger 
boats. Smaller, privately leased, bas¢ 
scattered through the entire TVA system 
have also been doing a thriving business 
renting boats, outboards, and fishing 
tackle, 

Locks to get from one body of 
pounded water to another are attended 
by men experienced in the handling of 
pleasure craft, and no charge is madé 
or permit required to use the locks. 
entire waterway is buoyed and perfe 
charted to make it easy for sizable b« 
to get about. Where necessary, cove 
dicated by markers have been created at 
intervals of 2 or 3 miles to afford 





camping, fishing, and hunting have already been set up on many of our power and flood-contro! pro 





Chris-Craft 26-ft. Super Deluxe Cruiser 


Chart your course to health and happiness in this medium-priced 
Chris-Craft Cruiser. Everything for your fun afloat sleeping 
accommodations for four, galley, built-in dinette, large cockpit for 


fishing. Ready after Victory ... We are 100°, on war work now. 


Buy U.S.War Bonds Today— 


' fomeor? COM COM mand YOU OUN 


Pent 
Holland, Mich. 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICH. x WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 
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Three Feathers Distributors, Inc., New York, N.Y. Blended Whiskey, 86 proof, 60% grain neutral spirits. 











easily reached shelters from sudden 
squalls, and for overnight stays. 

Waterside cities on Lake Norris (and 
the same will eventually apply elsewhere) 
have seen the wisdom of attracting boat 
owners. Both private and municipally 
owned small-boat docks and boating 
bases dot the water fronts of many towns, 
and many stores have started to handle 
marine supplies. Countless small boat 
yards have sprung up to service boats, 
and garages have learned to do the most 
intricate replacement and repair work on 
inboard and outboard motors. 

Park areas, established around Lake 
Norris as demonstration projects, show 
what can be done regarding the boat 
owners contact with the shore: Norris 
Park, for example, comprising 3,887 
acres of wilderness and tamer picnicking 
spots has 5 miles of shoreline and is but 
yne of a string of such parks; several of 
which are already in operation. 

Most boat owners have heard of Grand 
Coulee Dam, Washington, the largest 
concrete dam in the world, but not all 
knew the great postwar opportunities its 
dammed-up waters will afford. The back- 
water of the dam extends 151 miles to the 
Canadian border. From there small boats 
can navigate 20 miles up the Columbia 
River to Castlegar, British Columbia, 
then continue for 190 miles northward 
up the scenic, natural Arrow Lakes, to 
Revelstoke, deep in the mountainous 
heart of British Columbia. 

Prior to the outbreak of the war, and 
before the reservoir had reached its 
maximum height, a lively boat club of 
more than 100 members had 10 cruisers 
ranging from 17 to 34 ft. in length, 35 
runabouts and four sailboats moored at 
temporary dock facilities at Coulee Dam. 
Gas rationing has, of course, sharply 
reduced boating, and the reservoir is at 
present under Coast Guard surveillance. 

A study of the reservoir’s recreational 
potentialities has been made under the 
leadership of the National Park Service. 
Recreation sites to be developed will pro- 
vide boating, fishing, bathing, camping, 
and hunting space easily accessible to 
residents of the Pacific Northwest, and 


a modern fish hatchery has already 


been built to stock the waters with 
game fish. 

Lake Norris and Grand Coulee have 
been discussed as typical of what can be 
done for the benefit of boaters. There 
is no reason why similar set-ups cannot 
be provided in conjunction with other 
man-made lakes. There is little doubt 
boat owners will find postwar relaxation 
on Lake Mead, which, thanks to Boulder 
Dam, is 120 miles long and has 550 miles 
of shoreline, with large recreation areas 
in both Arizona and Nevada; on Utah 
Lake, Utah’s largest fresh-water lake, in 
whose 145 square miles much boating 
interest has already been shown; on 
Bonneville Dam, in Oregon (boating fa- 
cilities have already been established on 
pools formed by the dam), and on dozens 
of other artificial lakes in the country. 

If you live within reasonable distance 
fany one of these man-made waterways 
ind out what boating facilities they offer 
'—just as important—what is intended 
long that line for the future. Unite with 
thers who are likely to be interested, and 
set in touch with your Congressmen and 
ther influential men to push your ideas 
ind views. Even the smallest of these 

‘Kes is a potential public-boating area, 
‘ut the extent to which facilities are pro- 

vided, the privileges granted, and the 
charg ses to be made may well depend on 
the interest shown by you and your 
friends.—J. A. Emmett. 
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The best low-priced blade you can get 
Is keen, long-lasting Thin Gillette! 
You skim off stubble in a breeze 
And get good-looking shaves with ease! 











The Thin Gillette 
Blade Is Produced 
By The Maker 
Of The Famous 
Gillette Blue Blade: 
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New kind of edges 
herd enough to cut glass 


















Amazing Opportunities 
| Flash! NOW Spek in These 
PRACTICAL Money-Making Trades! 

watch and clock repairing 
Learn At Home e inYour Sparetime 


Prepare for a happy future of pros- 
perity, security... and get a big-pay 


“A Stamp’s a bullet, 
| A Bond’s a gun. 


Buy them both 
| Till the War is Won.” 















job NOW. Fa scinating, hig rh-grade 
— = —— vation. You can EARN WHILE 
| You LEARN. An excellent field for 


part-time work at home. 

COMPLETE COURSE in HOROLOGY 
A THOROUGH self-instruction 
training in American and Swiss 
watches,clocks. Special sections 
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America’s Greatest 
All Weather Cap 


| $2 00 00 


| po hunting, fishing. golf 
} md all outdoor sports. 
| Compiete head and 


on alarm clock re ‘pairs. A new, 

practical LEARN-BY-DOING 

instruction saatnod. You Learn 

QUICKLY, easily. No previous 

experience necessary, Watchmaking is the basic training for 

| aircraft instrument work, and other scientific precision Jobs. 

Amazing LOW PRICE. Money-Back Guarantee. Get into 

this fast-growing field NOW ... big opportunities ... don’t 

| delay. Mail coupon below for free information. No obligation 
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Ilandsome looking hair adds so much 





toaman’s well groomed appearance. 


And how the gals fall for it! 






No wonder those “hail-fellows all 





wet” with tousled or ridiculously 





plastered down hair often don’t get 





the job or get the girl. Their “bedev- 





iled” hair makesthem bench warmers. 





So TAKE Tus Tip! Do what thou- 





sands upon thousands of America’s 





best groomed men do. Use Kreml 





Hair Tonic daily. 





Then notice how much easier your 





hair is to comb—how soft it feels. 






Tay + legen eviled Hair 
ake You @ S000 ddd’ —*= 


Handsomely groomed hair 
scores Ait with.queen 


a 


Notice how Kreml makes rebellious 
hair lie down and stay neatly in 
place all day long — so naturally 
lustrous—so handsome looking. Yet 
Kreml never leaves the hair looking 
greasy or “pasted down.” 

Kreml is also very effective to 
relieve itching of dry scalp and re- 
move untidy dandruff flakes. 

Ask for Kreml at your barber 
shop. Buy a bottle at your drug- 
store. Use Kreml regularly — for a 
cleaner scalp —for better- groomed 
hair—the kind girls “go for.” 


KREML HAIR TONIC 


Keeps Hair'Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff Flakes 


Auswers to 
Boating Fans 


Bulge in Kayak 


Question: I stored my kayak quite a while 
with the topside resting on a box. The other 
day I noticed that the pressure has warped the 
canvas and made the deck bulge out. How can 
I put it back in shape?—J. P., Ohio 


Answer: First soak burlap bags in ordinary 
water, wring them out, and pack them in the 
kayak between the bulge and the floor. Then 
pour boiling hot water over the bulge to shrink 
it. Push the bulge in so it will retain the water 
or else make a circular dam of putty around 
the spot. Persevere, renewing the hot water as 
it cools, and I feel you will get results despite 
the filling or waterproofing used in the fabri 

If this method shouldn’t happen to work, make 
three razor-blade cuts radiating from the cen 
ter of the bulge. Pare a tiny strip of canvas off 
each cut, just enough so when the three flaps are 
brought together the bulge is gone and the cut: 
closed. Use a small needle and fine thread t 
secure them, but no more stitches than neces 
sary. Cut off each stitch and tie it separately; 
don’t sew in a long line. Then fasten a patch 
beneath the repaired area with marine canvas 
cement. Keep it propped up from beneath till it 
sets. Let the cement ooze through the seams, 
and sand it smooth when it hardens.—/J. A. E 


Prevention of Buckling 


Question: I am making a boat of '4-in. white 
pine. Since I will be unable to leave it in the 
water, please tell me how to treat the boards t 
keep them from buckling. I don’t want the 
wood to soak up too much water, either.- 
P. L. H., Mo. 


Answer: Whether or not the white pine 
buckles depends a lot on the construction of 
the boat and on the grade of wood. Some of the 
white pines used for houses (sugar pine, for ex 
ample) will not hold paint well; blisters forn 
when the boat is laid up. You should build 
only to a reliable design and not trust your ow: 
judgment or that of friends unless they are ex 
perts. 

Generally speaking, wide boards are more 
likely to buckle than narrower ones. It is un- 
safe to lay bottom planking in widths wide 
than 6 in., because most woods—pine especially 
—swell a lot when wet and the excess wood 
must go somewhere. Narrower boards naturally 
have more seams to take the come and go of 
the wood. Fastening and inside supporting of 
the side and bottom planking help too. Whe 
framing members are close together and plank 
ing is well fastened to them there is less like] 
hood of buckling. Construction should be lai 
out so that fastenings go through the soft pine 
into some harder wood, such as oak, to give 
them a better hold. 

A coat of linseed oil, heated well and applied 
before painting, may prevent the wood fron 
soaking up excess water.—J. A. E 


Building a Cabin 


Question: Where can I get plans for bui 
ing a cabin on my 16-ft boat? It has a bean 
of 6 ft. and a 4-ft. deck. I want to build a half 
cabin, leaving the deck half open.—E. J. T 
Ohio. 


Answer: There probably are no plans whic! 
would suit you, since there are so many types 
and sizes of boats and so many possible cabi 
styles. 

With a small boat like yours, you must us¢ 
light material to avoid making the boat top- 
heavy. It is likewise necessary to keep the 
cabin fairly low so it will not catch too much 
wind. Sitting-up headroom is all you can hope 
for, but that will still afford storage space and 
a snug place to sleep as well as shelter during 
a rainstorm 

If the boat has narrow side decks, make sides 
for the cabin to set atop them outside thé 
coaming, with under edges shaped to fit the 
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ie period of national emergency de- 
mands that our time and efforts be 
devoted to the production of essential 
war materials. We appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to serve the cause of national 
defense and do our bit to hasten the 
successtul conclusion of the war. 
However, not being unmindful of 
the future, we wish to let you know, 
that when the war is won we will be 








back with a fine new line of Speed 
Liners. The same high quality of mate- 
rial and workmanship that marked the 
pre-war models, plus the latest ad- 
vancements in boat building, will make 
the new Speed Liner the BOAT YOU 
WILL WANT TO OWN. 





DEALERS NOTICE — Territory is still avail- 


able in some localities. Write now for franchise. 


GENERAL MARINE COMPANY 


72ND & WORNALL ROAD + 


KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 








COPR., 1944 BOND ELECTRIC CORP., O'V. OF WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPAN 
















When it’s mid-day in Delhi 


IT’S FLASHLIGHT TIME 
IN AMERICA 











Today there are no Bond flashlights and only 
a very few Bond batteries available. 


Tomorrow, when war clouds lift and the urgent 
necessity to earmark Bond flashlights and bat- 
teries for vital war work 
disappears, you'll again 
be able to buy all of them 
that you want. 









Meantime, as your con- 
tribution toward speed- 
ing Victory please use 
your Bond batteries 
sparingly. Bond Electric 
Corporation, New Haven, 
Conn., U.S. A., Division 
of Western Cartridge 
Company. 













PROTECTION FROM 
DUSK TO DAWN 


deck neatly. The top edges can either follow cedar inside, mahogany outside, and ca 
the sheer line or gunwales of the boat, or come glued between) I believe you will have 
level to the water to give a little added height trouble building this type bottom to rer 
aft. If the forward end of the cockpit is square, tight despite pounding at high speeds. 
make another piece, a front, to go in between The trouble with battened-seam construct 
the sides, and use corner pieces where sides and is that with such thin planking yew cannot 
front meet. If the aft end is to be closed in, pend on outside calking at all, but must rely 
a crosspiece will have to be fitted there, to- the planks being backed by the battens. Thesc 
gether with a door or companionway. of course, act as longitudinal stringers; but t 
These sides and ends may be provided with inner of the two layers of planking fulfill t 
port-light fittings or small glass windows. Their function even better. 
upper inside edges should be lined with strips I know leaks are hard to locate in a dc 
about 34 x 2 in., and the side ones notched to bottom, but they shouldn’t start until the boat 
take cabin top beam ends. These might be well on in years and the canvas rots. When t 
44 x 114 in., sawed to shape to give a camber of happens, you might be able to remove the « 
perhaps 1% in. to each foot of their length, so layer of wood, replace the canvas, then la 
that they will be arched in the center. new bottom—using liquid marine glue or on 
Use 14-in. waterproof marine plywood for the the special compositions for double-bottom cor 
top, and %-in. plywood for the side members. struction.—J. A. E. 
If you can’t get plywood, use the lightest 
tongue-and-groove lumber you can find; cover . 
it with canvas twill laid in paint or marine can- Air Tanks for Iron Boat 
vas cement.—J. A. 


Question: I have a 10-ft. boat built out 
a 90-lb. sheet of 26 gauge galvanized iron. How 
Re-laying Double Bottom much air space must I provide under the se 
to prevent it from sinking in case it sh 
capsize? Some buoyancy is already provid 
by about 24 sq. ft. of wood in various th 
nesses which form the three seats, gunwales 
transom, and ribs. The boat has a 36-in. be 
is 12 in. deep at transom, about 10% in. dee! 
amidships, and 16 in. at bow.—J. E. S., Pa. 


Question: I'd appreciate some advice regard- 
ing a new bottom for my 16%%-ft. inboard- 
powered boat. This boat makes about 40 miles 
an hour. Would a single bottom of 5%-in. cedar 
with twice the amount of ribs be as strong as 
the original double bottom of %-in. cedar? I 
don't like the double bottom because it makes 





HONES as well as strops 


Treat yourself co the daily luxury of a smooth 





shave, free from the irritation caused by poor it dificult to locate a leak. Answer: Install two buoyancy tanks as laré 
blades. With single planking, would there be danger as possible, one in the bow, the other ben¢ 
The big difference between Allegro and that continuous pounding would cause leaks?— the stern seat. Then sink the boat to sec 
other sharpening devices is that Allegro B. MacA., New York. they will raise her. If they don’t, make a thir 
hones as well as strops. Blades are given a . . 7 tank to fit under the middle seat. You : 
keen barber-like edge. In 30 seconds the Anower: Fé ty to duplicate the original ey > ew 2 yo ng Alea omy Ges 
blade is as good as, and offen better than double bottom. If you try to lay out another but also anyone who might have to cling t 
saath ies . . type you're liable to get a weak bottom as a With an all-metal boat you could proba 
new. Suited to double-edge blades. | result of cutting into ribs or frames for the figure exactly how much air space is needed, ! 
Allegro, made in Switzerland, has thou- | battens necessary to back 5%-in. single planking. the degree of buoyancy provided by the wood 
sands of satisfied users here and abroad. Or else, in trying to avoid that trouble, you may your boat is uncertain, so you'll have to proc« 
Strongly built for years of service. | plan construction which will cut down speed. more or less by the trial-and-error method. 
$6.50 at leading cutlery stores. If not avail- | After all, it’s nard to beat double-bottom con- Unit air tanks are more reliable than the 


able locally, we send postpaid on receipt struction for craft of this class. If properly built-in type in which the sides of the | " 
of $6.50. laid out, with two layers of white cedar (or form one or more of the tank walls.—J. A. / AS ¢ 
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On Active Duty Now... 


—_— 










gomun Fast, 42 ft. Army Aircraft 
Rescue Boat, built by Owens 
Yacht Company of Balti- 
more, Maryland—powered 
by twin Sea-Raider “sixes.” 


HERE’S A GREAT MARINE ENGINE FOR YOUR 
CONSIDERATION FOLLOWING W-pay— 


The Sea-Raider “Six” represents an entirely 
new development in marine engine perform- 
ance, designed expressly for duty in certain 
types of high speed craft in use by all branches 
of our Armed Forces. It has met the specific 
power needs of a variety of fast boats built and 
now building for active service on many fronts. 





This up-to-the-minute marine power plant THE 250 H.P. SEA-RAIDER SIX 

combines two prime requisites for modern A -powerful dual valve-in-head six cylinder motor, 
p ous having large seven bearing nickel alloy crankshaft 

mechanical warfare—speed and dependability. —self-contained fresh water cooling system under 


thermostatic control with double drive water pump— 


It is superbly smooth at all speeds, is power- aflinalt Ga davtaecace We nee ante: 


ful, responsive, and ruggedly built for the motic lubrication with extra capacity oil filter, 
h kind of e external oil pump for accessibility and external oil 
toughest Kind Of going. cooler—dual Stromberg carburetor with dripolators 


—-tadio shielding—Duplex automatic ignition— 
super efficient reverse and reduction gears—ond 


Vital as a wartime contribution to our Armed many other notable features including moterial 
‘ ‘ ‘ specifications that far surpass the most exacting pre- 
Forces and those of our Allies, it will serve war haideiite: 


with equal distinction in many types and 
designs of power boats—medium to large 
speed cruisers, yachts or motor sailers—with 
or without reduction gears. Inquiries are 
solicited from those planning to repower or 
build when the change from war to peace- 





MFG. COMPANY 


time production again permits. 5899 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit 8, Mich. 











ASOLINE AND DIESEL ENGINES KERMAT. 25 T0 550 HORSEPOWER 





A Kermath Always Runs 








For the Finest in 
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LOOK FOR 
THIS LABEL 
ON EVERY 
PAIR! 


| looked to be about fifty; 


| however, 


Gangster 


(Continued from page 17) 


Finally I resorted to the bait- -casting | 
rod, which proved far more convenient | 
along the brushy banks. On a weighted | 
spinner I eventually brought in a rat 
fifteen inches in length. It was trim and 
well-colored—much more so than the | 
grown-up marauders we had seen attack- | 
ing the salmon. 

Noontime came, and we rested on a 
grassy shelf above the noisy river while 
broiling trout Indian-fashion above birch 
coals. Near by was a rough, snaky wagon 
road, and while we lunched there came 
the noise of hoofs and creaking wheels. 
Presently an ancient wagon loaded with 
firewood rattled into view, driven by an 
old Siwash. At a shout from Lammers 
the vehicle halted, and shortly I became 
acquainted with Charlie Edward, sage of 
the near-by Indian reservation. He 
but my partner, 
who had known him for more than two 
decades, assured me that Charlie was 
more than seventy years old. 

“Have a fish, Charlie?” 

The old Indian smiled, backed the 
wagon off the infrequently traveled road, 
and joined us. As he ate two trout which 
to my taste were only half cooked, Char- 
lie told us many things. When he learned 
we had come to fish for Dolly Vardens 
he shook his head. 

“Bulls go up to lake,” he said, point- 
ing. “Kikininy run in Squam Bay. Bulls 
feed good. Now spoon fight good in lake. 
Kill fish fifteen, twenty pound. You fish 
lake, not river.” 

Thus accidentally we learned where 
the Dolly Vardens were active, preying 
now upon what Charlie called the kiki- 
niny. A more usual name for this curious 
fish is Kokanee, but it has several others: 
little redfish, kokoo, walla, yank, or Ken- 
nerley’s salmon. Though a subspecies 
(Oncorhyncus nerka kennerleyi) of the 
sockeye, or blueback, salmon, it does not 
go to salt water in the orthodox fashion 
but spends its days in lakes. In the fall, 
it turns a dirty red in color and 
goes upstream to spawn, just like 
ocean-going relative. But you'll never 
mistake the kokanee, for it has been 
dwarfed by nature and at maturity is less 


| than a foot in length. Sluggish at spawn- 


ing time, the fish falls an easy victim to 
the gangster mob. 

So our hunt for the Bad One changed 
theaters. But it was a convenient change. 
Adams Lake lay, by road, less than a mile 
above the spot where we lunched; an 
old timber and rock dam separated the 
foot of the lake from the turbulent river. 
Everyone knew Lammers, so obtaining 
a canoe was a simple matter, and before 
1 o'clock we were paddling toward 


|Squam Bay, which lies in a wedge be- 


tween mighty mountains. 

In some places Adams Lake is reputed 
to be almost 2,000 feet in depth. But once 
in the bay, we headed for Pass Creek, 
where we hoped to see the kokanees in 
the act of spawning. Although they were 
there in considerable numbers, their dull 
red forms scattered wildly at our ap- 
proach, and we had to turn back because 
of the rocks in the stream bed. 

The watercourse had created quite a 
delta, but immediately below it the water 
gave way to considerable depth, and here 
it was that we trolled, back and forth and 
in slow circles, for lurking Dolly Var- 
dens. Lammers was trying out a spoon 


|the Indian had recommended; I used a 


salmon spinner. 
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=! fax...to lighten the load! 


Enjoy the smoothness, the mellowness, 
the cool and satisfying sweetness of 
a MARXMAN. Every pipe is bench- 
made by expert craftsmen from thor- 
oughly aged, selected briars. There's 
ao MARXMAN PIPE for every taste— 
all the popular styles and also many 
exclusive shapes. Look 


for -MARXMAN-> on 
the next pipe you buy. 


ee 






MOROCCO 
Featherweight at 


$250 





ANNs Rad ited Bilson 








MEL-O BRIAR 
Famous Pipe: at 


$350 






SUPER BRIAR 


Rare Grains at 


$500 


AT FINE STORES EVERYWHERE 


»MARXMAN> | 





27 W. 24th Street, New York | 


GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 





.smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shav ing couk 1 be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scie®- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feathier- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 


Here’s streamlined shaving... 


soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smovth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 

Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. W, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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American & 


PUY WAR 


MEN WHO 
MUST SEE CLEARLY 
WEAR 
CALOBAR SUN 
GLASSES 





BLINDING SUNLIGHT. Terrific speeds. 
Yet eyes must not be dazzled. Life 
hangs on sharpness of vision. That’s 
why Calobar Sun Glasses are worn by 
so many U. S. airmen. 


Calobar Sun Glasses have lenses 

made of specially compounded glass. 
They absorb hot infra-red rays, block 
ultra-violet “sunburn” rays, and pre- 
vent excessive light from reaching the 
eyes. Plenty of “seeing” rays are ad- 
mitted. 
Now, Calobar Sun Glasses are all going 
to the armed forces. When war needs 
have been taken care of they will be 
available through those who render pro- 
fessional eye care. 


CALOBAR 


SUN GLASSES 


Cplicallty Siefe 





eo 


COMPANY 


World's Largest Maker of Ophthalmic Products 
_..... 


Optical 





BONDS AND 


STAMPS 


After an uneventful hour in what ap 
peared to be very fruitful water I 
changed to a red-and-white spoon, one 
which had tempted many a great North 
ern pike back in Minnesota. Not a bad 
hunch, for it brought me a stirring strike 
within minutes. As I set the hook I did 
not feel much strength on the business 
end of my tackle, probably because the 
fish had been coming my way. But short- 
ly the barbs had effect and my opponent 
headed for China. I managed to stop 
this initial run within twenty yards, then 
gained back half that amount of line, 
only to have the fellow bore away again. 

That is the story of the scrap I had 
with that bull, only it was repeated a 
number of times. Just when I believed I 
had him whipped, off he would go again, 
almost straight down. But at last the 
action was up...up...and now there 
was spray in my eyes. In Lammers's 
hands the net finally concluded the affair, 
and a Dolly, possibly twelve pounds, 
probably ten, was making hollow noise in 
the canoe. 

Examining this specimen carefully I 
could find only a suggestion of the spots 
to which, because of a fashion fad long 
since outmoded, he owes his most popu- 
lar name. 

Again we were trolling, and the sun al- 
ready was gone behind the western ridge. 
But twilight is long in the interior of 
British Columbia, and we looked forward 
to at least another hour of fishing below 
the delta. Lammers, in the bow, still 
used the slow-wobbling spoon which 
Charlie Edwards had recommended. And 
Charlie knew best.... 

Sometimes Lammers would hold his 
rod with one hand and paddle with the 
other; again he would clamp the rod be- 
tween his knees and feet and paddle with 
both hands. It was on one of the in- 
frequent latter occasions that a powerful 
fish attempted to swallow the spoon. As 
Lammers hastily sought to regain con 
trol of the rod I felt the taut cold line 
sting my right ear. With a few quick 
twists of the paddle I swung us about, 
then hurriedly pulled in my own line. 

The fish was directly in the current off 
the creek delta. I gave the canoe momen- 
tum, and very shortly we too could feel 
the surge of the outlet. Following its 
initial skirmish the fighter headed 
straight for deep water, while we coasted 
along at almost the same speed. Even 
when the current spent itself it seemed 
that we still were traveling lakeward. 
Surely the char couldn’t be that powerful 

or could he? 

Lammers’s steel rod was an old one, but 
of a reliable make, and it remained in- 
tact while the angler played the old game 
of give and take. At last Lammers 
showed me a healthy reserve of line on 
his spool, which meant the fish wasn’t 
far away. But now the water was black- 
looking, and we didn't sight the fellow 
until he was right under our noses. One 
good look at the now spent battler and I 
threw down the landing net, grabbed him 
by a gill opening, then hoisted the long 
shining form over the gunwale. 

It truly was a husky bull, fully a foot 
longer than the one I had taken. Its 
mouth and throat could easily accommo- 
date a big man’s fist and half his fore- 
arm. In its stomach were five recently 


| swallowed kokanees, as well as other 


partly digested specimens. 

Only two strikes for us this afternoon, 
but there were two less marauders to 
harass the salmon. As we slid along the 
water trail toward the foot of the lake, 
I wasn’t so mad as I had been some days 
before. 
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GEORGE is making 
airplanes and precision 
parts for the U. S. Navy, using instru- 
ments so exactly accurate they detect and 
record the weight of a pencil mark. 


He and his co-workers have won the 
Navy's highest ‘'E’’ award for excellence 
of production — only 72 companies in 
America have earned this special recog- 
nition. We are proud of this record and 
grateful that we have had this oppor- 


tunity to serve. 
i ) 
\ 





When peace comes— 
these skills, these experi- 
ences, and these tools will 
produce America’s finest 
outboard motor,the New 
Precision Built Blue Ribbon Champion, 
bringing an entirely new concept of out- 


boarding sleasure 
i 


CHAMPION 


( Onttoard ) 
MOTORS COMPANY 


2633 27th AVENUE SOUTH — DEPT. G-4 
MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINNESOTA 


tO eV ery sportsman, 


' CHAMPION 


\ OUTBOARD 
MOTOR 


GENUINE 
CHAMPIONS 


will display 
this Seal 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
Bournon WHISKEY 
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“eal | OME 
AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES 
The Old Crow whiskey you buy today was distilled and laid 
away to age years before the war. The Old Crow Distillery, 
sketched above, is cooperating with the government alcohol 


program. We are doing our utmost to distribute our reserve 


stocks so as to assure you a continuous supply for the duration. 


Kentucky Straight Whiskey + Bourbon or Rye + This whiskey is 4 years old + National Distillers Products Corporation, New York + 100 Proof 
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It's a Tough Job! 


(Continued from page 19) 


to heave it across the saddle, one of 


those loose deer legs tickles the horse 
somewhere that he no like. Naturally 
he kicks at it—and you lose your hold 
on the buck’s hind end. But don’t mind 
that. Since deer rumps don’t come with 
handles, you couldn’t have lifted it 
across the saddle anyhow. 

After a while you yank the rope off the 
saddle horn, let the buck’s head back 
down the remaining six inches to the 
ground, unblindfold your pony by unty 
ing the sleeves of your jacket fron 
under the bulge of his jaws, and go 
on a log to light a smoke and think it 
over. At this point you estimate your 
200-pound buck’s weight at 350, your 


pony’s height at 17 hands, and you 
chances of loading the cargo single- 
handed at 0. 


Well, there are ways to do it—several 
of ’em. One is to wait till some fellow 
sportsman happens along and get him 
to give you a lift. The only trouble i 
you neglected to shoot this buck near 
a well-used trail and it might be ten 
years before anybody else treads this 
particular rough spot of wilderness. 

A better method is to have tied two 
ropes instead of one to your saddk 
when you set out from ranch or camp 
before daylight that morning. Even if 
you don’t get a buck, that spare rope 
will come in handy to hang yourself with 
after missing the easiest shot you eve: 
had at the biggest buck you ever saw 
as who hasn’t at some time or other? 

If, on the other hand, you’ve downed 
the daddy of ’em all and find yourself 
in a buck-loading rather than a self 
hanging mood, you look around for a 
good stout, slightly upslanting branch 
anywhere from six to a dozen feet above 
the ground. Barring an occasional dead 
Douglas fir branch that may be strong 
enough, this limb had better be a green 
one. Living branches, even in aspe! 
are usually pretty hard to break. 

Over this branch you toss one end of 
Rope No. 1. The other end is tied to 
your buck’s head, which you thus raise 
as far as you handily can without 
straining yourself. You hold this lift by 
anchoring the loose end of Rope No. 1 
to the handiest tree or branch with a 
couple of wrap-arounds and a half hitch 
tight enough to hold, but one that you 
can loosen easily with slack. 

Now you attach one end of Rope No. 2 
to your buck at the base of his antlers 
toss the other end over the limb over- 
head, tighten your saddle cinch, climb 
on, take a dally around the horn, and 


say giddap. Being a Western hors 
your mount will probably be fairly 
customed to pulling things with the 
saddle. If he isn’t, now is a good til 
for him to learn. 

“Giddap!” 

Presto! If you’re lucky your p- 


knuckles down like a towpath mule and 
pulls your buck up in the air. 
Now—hollering “Whoa! Whoa por 
Hold it, pony! Whoa, dammit!”—you 
climb out of the saddle as fast as you 
can without pinching a leg off betwe: 
tight rope and cantle, run back to yo 


anchor rope, take up the slack—and 
your buck is hung! 
Of course, unless this nag you's 


rented is a fairly experienced cow hors: 
by the time you get back to the tree h« 
will have backed up to where all the 
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A NEW THRILL 
HANDS FREE 
SPEED ADJUSTED 


bination 
thusiast! 


smoothness, 
with hands free to cast or 
to land ’em! 


You get these amazing 
qualities only with the 
ELECTROL — the most 
versatile outboard motor 
yet devised. 


Are fishermen interested ? 


Boy, what a com- 
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They are writing us by the 


thousand for full particulars. 


How 


about YOU getting in with the early 
ones ? 





Write today. 
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LEJAY MFG. CO. 


| 2593 Bas) Vaan 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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| just ahead of your 
|can jump off quickly 





lift you gain is somewhere between *% | 
and % of an inch. But that’s probably | 
more than you could have lifted it your- | 
self—and you can always try it again, | 
can’t you? Even on one of the most un- | 
holdingest jugheads I ever rode I have 
managed to raise a 187%4-pound buck | 
thirty-one inches in twenty-one tries, | 
then suddenly gain a whole foot on the | 
twenty-second—only to have my anchor | 
rope slip and lose it all on the twenty- 
third! 

Maybe there'll be a sapling handy 
horse to which you 
and tie the bridle 
reins. If your bronc happens to be in- 
dependent-minded, of course, he may 
object to being the victim of a tug of 
war from two directions. In that case 
he may bust your bridle reins or even 
come unpatched and raise enough com- 
motion to mess up half an acre of Uncle 
Sam’s nice national forest. In such event 
maybe you'd just as well make camp 
right there and start cutting your venison 
down to a size you can carry out in 
your pockets. But at least you will 
have had some excitement. 

By and large, however, you can usual- 
ly raise a heavy deer in the way I’ve 
described, and the nice thing about it 
is that except for foot-racing back and 
forth between saddle and rope anchor 
anywhere from two to twenty-odd times, 
the horse does all the work! 

Once you've got the ol’ buck 
preferably high enough that even his 
long hind heels are off the ground 
the rest of your loading job is fairly 
simple. Just gently warp your horse 
alongside the swinging animal on the 
downhill side, get a shoulder under your 
buck in the region of the loin, and swing 
the cargo across the saddle, being care- 
ful to land it with the back toward the | 


swung 


saddle horn so his legs will slant rear- 
ward and thus not snag up in the 
thickets you may have to wend your | 
way through en route to home base. 
After his carcass is settled in the saddle, 
slack away your anchor rope and, ex- | 
cept for tying him on, you’ve got him. | 








| Western saddle 
| well balanced 


| 
Even if the pressure of war work is too 


great, and you can’t go hunting— | 

BUY A LICENSE! 
It will be your badge of sportsmanship. 
It will show you are doing your part in 


the vital work of conservation. 





A deer is hard to tie fast in a 
if you've got the weight 
which means it will look 
to you like he’s down by the stern. 
hunters load with the brisket forward, 
cutting a slit between certain forward 
ribs and snagging it over the saddle 
horn. Personally I like the back-to-the- 
front position best, but maybe that’s be- 
cause I never can remember where to 
slit for the saddle horn to attain the 


not 


Some 


|correct balance 


As for actually 
as you've got 


as long | 
anyhow, 


tying him on, 
plenty of 


rope 


| why not just have fun and wind him up 
|to suit yourself? Lashing his upper 
rear shanks down to a cinch ring is one 
time-tried suggestion I might make. 
Tying his head back (or forward) up 
over his body, so the antlers can’t prod 
your horse, is another. This is much 
easier to do if you've had the fore- 
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COMING ATTRACTION! 


LEKTROLITE is a great attraction as the 
fighter’s cigarette lighter. No flame, 
no flare! No spark, no glare! No 
gadgets to get out of order, no wheels 
to spin, no spark to fail. Just insert 
the cigarette, push button-end in, 
draw on cigarette—and IT'S LIT! 
Anytime, anywhere, under any 
conditions. Better ask your dealer 
about the new LEKTROLITES so you 
don't miss them! 


There Is plenty of LEKTROLITE 
fluid for those owning pre-war 
LEKTR°LITES. So fuel up— use your 
lighter often — the more you use it, 
the better it works! 


IT’S THE FIGHTER'S LIGHTER 


AND YOURS! The Yeu 


LEKTROLITE 


Flameless Lighters 








BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
1907 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 35, N. Y- 


*When hunting, wear your Mido... your arm's 
natural motion will keep it fully wound. It’s the 
100% waterproof watch that winds itself, Shock- 
resistant... anti-magnetic...17 jewels. Supply 


limited ... worth waiting for. MULTIFORT 
* SUPER 


Write for illustrated booklet, E104, Mido Watch Co. of America, Inc., AUTOMATIC 
665 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y... In Canada, 410 St. Peter St., Montreal. 
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thought to bust his neck when you shot 
him in the first place. Saddle horn i 
cinch rings supply the best anchor poi 
for your tying-on rope, but a loop of tied 
saddle strings can also be used, espe 
ly if you feel like busting somethings 
You can judge your cargo’s bala 
either by a center-rear view of 
saddle’s set on the horse, or by tryins 
poke your fingers between each side of 
the saddle fork (in front) and 
horse’s withers. The pressure at }t 
points should feel about equal. If 
horse moves and you get your fins 
mashed, the load is probably off bal 
and your front cinch too loose 
Anyhow, you’ve got him up ther: 
and that’s the main thing. If you 
aren’t Samson enough to hoist the 
of him from an ungrounded swing 
can always tie onto his hind legs, f 
suitable limb on a near-by tree (mz 
and raise the back end the same 
you did the front—if you’ve bri 
along three ropes. Then all you've 


to do is lead the cayuse under him d 
lower away. 

I grant, of course, that this business 
of warping a horse alongside or un: 4 
bloody deer carcass may present ff 
culties of its own. Sometimes you ¢ 


be mighty patient—and persistent. | 
bing deer blood on the horse’s nostri 


he will breathe the scent with every 
breath and not in a startling variety 
of whiffs seems to help. If you find 


yourself getting too mad at the « 
try the same bloody smear on your 
nose and see how you like it. Cinc] 
the saddle on yourself might als¢ 
you to a sympathetic understandi 
the horse’s viewpoint. 

If you down your buck in ar n 
park or in big fir timber where there 
ain’t no hoist limbs available, } 
consider the foregoing suggestior n 
mounting a cargo of venison canceled 
as of even date. If in an open } 
you can either drag your buck t 


me wooeiio Ss 


nearest fringe of spruce or pe r 
sit down and wait for a suitable tree to 
grow. If in timber without suitable 
branches, probably you can find a stout 
pole somewhere within a mile or two 
and fiddle around with that Or two 


poles. Or three, and raise your }t 

the tripod method—only to find the legs 
of the tripod obstruct any suitable ap 
proach for your horse. 

Given a rope or two, timber, and : 
knowledge of algebra, you'll be surprised 
how many ways you can figure out to 
hoist venison on a horse if you put Ir 
mind to it. One is the _ teeter-totter 
method with a long pole over 
log—if they happen to be handy. In this 
method you attach the buck to one end 
of the pole, yourself and a pocketful « 
rocks to the other, and teeter hi! 

If you can train your horse t t on 
your end of the pole while you fet A 
half-ton log to hold it down, s« 

the better. 

Another system is the way ! 
used to swing hogs: by anchori! 
end of a pole under a log or by }: g 
it down to a tree butt, skewe é 
animal's hind legs with a gambr-s 
slipping the stick (with carc: 
tached) over the pole, and start 
lift. Slant a prop under your gai! 
grunt, lift up against that | 
hitch its base along till the pr 
right. Now set another, highe! 
hitch it upright, and keep g 
one to the other till the buck 
high—or at least halfway off the gr: 
Finally, with a few years’ practice, 
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ret sO you savvy how it’s done and, if 
our horse don’t knock the props galley- 
west when you try to lead him along- 
ide, you may get the buck loaded. This 
nethod is known as Arkansaw algebra. 

Given a horse that will stand like the 
Rock of Gibraltar, there is also a way to 
hoist a heavy buck by a system of slip 
ops in a hard rope tied to the saddle- 
,orn—sort of a block and tackle without 
the block. But you’ll have more fun 
figgering that one out by yourself. 

Judging by some stories I read where 
ve big bold hunter simply throws his 
huck over his own shoulder and stag- 
gers into camp afoot, all this foofurraw 
about how to load ’em on a horse is 
probably a lot of pap. But another way 
I used once was to find a low ledge, 
pack my gentle old plug up to it, and 
roll the buck into the saddle over his 
rump. Which suggests that if you want 
to carry along a pick, shovel, grubbing 
hoe, and ax, you can always dig a pit, 
back your horse into it, and push the 
puck off onto him. 

When tnere was deep snow on the 
sround, my pa rarely ever even bothered 
with loading his buck anyhow. Just 
bent a towline to his horse’s tail, its 
other end to the deer’s horns, and 
dragged him in. In fact, in the long ago 
before game-law restrictions, he towed 
in three deer at once that way on one 
horse’s tail. Not only that, but on ac- 
count of a steep pitch in the trail just 
back of the smokehouse, for the last 
twenty yards it was the deer that towed 
the horse. 

Now that it’s too late, my practical- 
minded wife (who limits her own big- 
game hunting to wild turkeys which 
she can carry herself) peeks over my 
shoulder with this suggestion: “Instead 
of extra ropes, picks and shovels, axes, 
and so on, why not just carry along 
on your saddle a small block and tackle 





and save all this trouble?” 

Well, I don’t know. A friend of mine 
named Jim encountered one of these 
block-and-tackle men over on Beaver 
Creek a few years ago. Jim had just 
finished gutting a very large buck and 
was eyeing his very tall horse with a 
worried look when this streamline 
sportsman came along. 

“Here,” he said, hauling ten pounds of 
block and tackle from the goose pocket 
of his hunting coat. “Let me show you 
how I load ’em!” 

So saying, he hooked the anchor end 
of his block and tackle over a suitable 
limb and on a near-by tree, ran the 





tackle lines up and down three or four 
times to show how nice they worked, 
then took dowh his gear, stowed it in 
ils coat, and continued his hunt, leaving 
Jim still hovering uncertainly between 
avery tall horse and a very large buck 
still on the ground. 

As I recall it, Jim came in kinder late 
that evening, and purty sweaty, but with 
a big buck in the saddle—and sorter 
proud that he’d been able to figger out a 
way to load it alone! No, he hadn't 
taken along two ropes, either. 

The way I heard it, Mr. Block-and- 
Tackle’s sociable little call made Jim 
somad that he had to build a pole fence 
around himself to keep from running 
wild with the coyotes. Once he had the 
‘ence built it was a simple matter to 
‘lide the buck off the top rail onto the 
horse, 

How did he ever get it up on the top 
tail in the first place? 

This one ain’t my story, brother— 
you'll have to ask Jim! 
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Your suggestions are in order... 


In Rubber Footwear for Hunting and Fishing bearing either 
the name HOOD or B. F. Goodrich we've always tried to 
give you the Extra Quality, Comfort and Wear we believe 
you wanted. Right now we’d like to have your assistance. 
Listed below are several of our features we thought you’d 
like. Will you please number them in the order of their impor- 
tance to you as a sportsman. Your opinions will assist 
us in continuing to provide the kind of footwear you 
want, when weare able tomake it. Thanks for your help. 











CLEATED SOLE 


(On boots) Guards 
against slipping on wet 


CLOSE FITTING ANKLE 
Eliminates chafing and 
blistering at heel. 











surfaces. 
MONEE sc coccececee 
Numberecccccccces 
SPONGE CUSHION IN 
SOLE CREPE SOLE 


Insulates against heat 
andcold...cushions foot 
against sharp objects. 


Does not slip . . . ine 
creased wear. 


Number. cccccccces 


0 a re ° 








LACING ARRANGEMENT 
Allows take-up on all 
types of legs—less 
bother to lace. 


LIGHT WEIGHT 
Less weight . . . makes 
walking easier. 





ee ee eer es 11. 12 ox. * Lighter 














“P.F.”"— POSTURE 
FOUNDATION — 


Guards against flat 
feet— wards off strain 
—relieves tired leg 
muscles. 


STRETCH & FLEXIBILITY 


More comfort . . . foot- 
wear gives with every 
movement... rolls up 
for easy packing. 





Number. cccccccece 
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Tear out this questionnaire 
and mail to: 


MOLDED SOLE 
For non-slip protection, 


Number. ceccccvcce 














This Amazing Liquid Saddle Soap 


cleans, softens and preserves 
LEATHER GEAR, BOOTS, LUGGAGE, SADDLES, CASES, 
LEGGINS, HOLSTERS, MOCCASINS, BELTS 


Nothing else quite like it! 
Neatsope works quickly, easi- 
ly. Softens dry, hard leather. 
Prompt use on wet leather 
prevents stiffness. Leaves no 
grease or odor. Will not rot 
thread used in sewing. 





At your dealer’s. Or send 25c in stamps for 4 oz. bottle to 
NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


















Why Small Fires are Best 


HERE'S something about 

camp meals over a wood 

gives added flavor to food and de- 

lights the appetite. Bacon, for in- 
stance, never tastes the same cooked on 
a stove. You can fry it in the same pan 
and at the same temperature but some- 
thing will be lacking. You'll miss the 
pungent smoke smell that clings to grub 
prepared on the open fire. Or maybe we 
just inhale that aroma as we eat. Any- 
way, there is a difference and only a 
wood fire can supply it. Bacon is just one 
example; all popular camp foods respond 
in the same tasty way. 

Wood is the natural and convenient 
fuel for cooking in camp. It doesn't re- 
quire packing in any special equipment 
or fuels. A handy camper can rig up a 
good cooking stand from poles or stones 
in a few minutes, and many 
camp regions contain burnable 
material that needs only to be 
gathered. Of course there are 
restricted forest areas where 
open fires are prohibited, and in 
some of our deserts one can't 
find enough fuel to burn. But 
there are vast wilderness areas 
where fires are safe and good 
wood plentiful. A cheerful wood 
blaze is responsible for much of 
the fun and satisfaction one 
gets from camping. Don’t miss 
it when you go again 

If you haven't found cooking 


cooking 
fire that 


with wood especially satisfac- 
tory’, chances are your fire was 
wrong. Naturally there are e 
good fires and poor ones. A 


good fire has three characteris 
tics. It is fast in action, com- 
paratively small in size, and 
absolutely safe. Suggestions to 
help you attain these features 
follow. Keep them in mind when 
you start to build that fire in 
front of your tent at mealtime 
and you will find that camp cooking ean 
be a real pleasure. 

Speed in lighting and building up a fire 
to workable volume is important because 
tired, hungry campers want food just as 
soon as it can be served. A fire that 
smokes and smolders for 15 minutes be 


fore it takes hold is an abomination in 
camp. Yet fires that are not properly 
managed often act that way. Even on 


hot summer days a quick fire is best be- 
cause it lets you get the job of cooking 
over in a hurry. 

To get a fast fire you need good tinder 
and kindling. Tinder is inflammable stuff 
to bridge the gap between match flame 
and wood. In many cases it isn’t needed 
because shaved or finely split dry kin- 
dling catches directly from a match. But 
when the woods are soaked with rain or 
the fuel is green or there is a high wind 
which blows the matches out before they 


yk 


T=* 
S 
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can function, a sure fast-burning tinder 
in invaluable to the camp-fire builder. 

Some campers carry a small tin can of 
sawdust or ashes soaked with kerosene 
to use as tinder. A better fire starter is 
ordinary paraffin. It’s cleaner since it 
can’t taint the grub or cooking pans 
through the medium of your fingers (one 
has to be very careful when handling 
kerosene in any form at camp) and it’s 
just as effective since a small chunk will 
burn several minutes with a hot flame 
that is not easily blown out by wind. 

To prepare the paraffin for convenient 
use, cut it in % or %-in. cubes, using a 
warmed knife blade. A 4-lb. cake makes 
about 32 cubes. Wrap the cubes sepa- 
rately in oiled paper so they won't stick 
together, and twist the ends of the papers 
as though wrapping hard candy. When 


7 
; 
/ 
j 





A 2-ft. length of rubber tubing is a handy gadget to have along 


you use a cube, apply a match to one of 
the twists. It flames instantly and ig- 
nites the paraffin. A cube burns about 
342 minutes. You seldom need more than 
two for starting stubborn damp kindling 
that is at all burnable. 

Kindling (pieces of fuel selected for 
quick burning) should be split very fine 
or shaved. It is easier to shave medium- 
size sticks than to split them very fine. 
Leave the tufts of shavings attached to 
the stick, then lay three of them down or 
stand three on end to form a tripod so 
the shavings intermingle. If the wood is 
dry it will catch directly from a match. 
If not use one or two cubes of paraffin. 

When the shavings are burning nicely, 
lay a few small pieces of wood over them. 
Don’t add coarse pieces until the fire is 
well established. Then put on only 
enough to maintain the volume of heat 
you require. Don’t ever stack up a pile of 
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kindling and fuel and try to fire it. And 
don't put much wood on the cooking fire 
at once, add just a stick or two at 
quent intervals. That way you kee; 
fire under control. 

After hard rains you must scout around 
for dry or partly dry wood before you 
can start a fire. Once the fire is well 
under way with a base of glowing coals 
it can handle really wet stuff because the 


heat is sufficient to dry out the wood 
But wet fuel can quickly smother a new 
blaze. 

While different regions have thei! 
characteristic inflammable mate: 
such as the inner bark of birch, pine 


knots and cones, palmetto fans, cactus 
spines, and cedar roots, the dead limbs 
which almost every forest tree contains 
are perhaps the most convenient 
dling to start fires after a 
Occasionally you'll be 
enough to find a tree that 
been killed by lightning or 
ease but is still standing 
wood under its bark is usu 
sound and dry, even afte! 
downpour. Such trees, how 
are not usual near po}; 
camping sites so you must 
erally depend upon smal 
limbs. These dead limt 
common on pines, and some will 
be found on the lower p 


the trunk in easy react! If 
they’re too high to be j« 
loose, knock them off wilt 
tent pole or branch. 5S! 


away the water-soaked out 
until you reach dry wood. Big 
dead limbs can be split wit 

ax to expose the dry coré 


A fallen tree whose trunk 0! 
upper branches are held off the 
ground is another good source 


of fuel. Don’t gather sticks lying 
directly upon the ground. The) 
are generally soft from rot and 
water, and burn poorly if at all. Drift- 
wood picked up on a beach seldom 
catches fire readily. When camping ng 
a high-banked river or lake searc} 
banks for fuel, since wood growin; 
high ground is often of better qu 
than that found on bottoms and fi 

When you camp at a permanent Sil 
go through the woods and pick u} 
sticks and limbs and lean them ag st 
a tree or bush to dry for future use. If 
they’re green, keep some of them l¢ ng 
before the fire to dry. Prudent campers 
always store a few dry pieces of wor 
the tent to insure a quick fire for b 
fast. This stunt saves time for the 
noeist or hiker who breaks camp ever) 
morning. 

A good draft is very important t é 
outdoor fire. Should your fire burn uf 
slowly even though the kindling is fair!) 


Cp 


dry, chances are the draft is poor. 5u} 
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No casual smoker is a VanRoy owner. 
cy Each pipeful brings moments of rare en- 
joyment — from the luxurious first puff to 
the last reluctant draw. Moments like 
these are priceless, yet easily within 
reach. Discover for yourself the uncommon 


satisfaction of possessing a VanRoy Pipe. 
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’ Illustrated: 
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If $10 

Je VanRoy Pipe Family 

a VanRoy ARISTA... 3.50 
VAN ROY COMPANY, INC., EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, . VanRoy BARD ... . 5.00 

a VanRoy COURIER. . 7.50 

irly NEW YORK 1, N.Y. VanRoy DUMONT. . 10.00 
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Victory — and your favorite sport- 


IT’S BEEN a long time 
between drinks. Come 
ing goods dealer will again be 
proudly featuring Converse Rod 
& Reel sporting boots and the 
famous Converse Huntpacs. You'll 
get a real thrill when you step 
into those post-war Rod & Reels 


or pull on a pair of sturdy Hunt- 


It’s the patented filter with 
its 66 mesh-screen baffles, 
that whirlcools the smoke 
—retains flakes and slugs— 
absorbs moisture—mini- 
mizes raw mouth and 
tongue bite. When filter is 
discolored, it has done its 
job. Discard it and put ina 
fresh one—costs only ONE 
CENT. Enjoy the benefits 
of Frank Medico Pipes, Cig- 
arette and Cigar Holders.. 






WITH BOX 
oF Fiuters FREE / 





MEDICO 





FOR MEDICO 
PACKED ONLY IN THIS 
RED & BLACK BOX 





ou your post-war list- 


pacs. We can promise you that 
Converse Sporting Footwear will 
be better than ever, with extra 
quality and extra wear built into 
every pair. Meanwhile, if you're 
lucky enough to own a pair of 
Rod & Reels or Huntpacs, treat 
‘em right... and buy some extra 
War Bonds to help turn D-Day 
into V-Day. 














CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY + MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 







REMOVABLE FILTER 


IS THE HEART OF 


FILTERED 
SMOKING 





INE FILTERS 




















ply it artificially when there’s no natural 
movement of the air. On damp, heavy 
days don’t build the fire in a small hol- 
low but start it on a low mound of earth 
or a platform of sticks, bark, or stones— 
just a few inches of elevation will help. 

When the fuel catches very slowly, 
blow gently at the base of the flame 
fan it with your hat. A handy gadget t 
have along is a 2-ft. piece of rubber t 
ing, with which you can apply the air ex- 
actly at the point where it is m 
effective. Even the light-pack hi 
needn’t do without this aid 
weighs but a few ounces and can be « 
ried in a pocket. 

Campers usually must burn the kind 
wood most convenient to their tent. 
when a choice is possible, remember t 
while softwoods may be easier to cut 
split, hardwoods like hickory, ash, mapk 
and oak give more heat, last longer 
the fire and burn down into beds of « 
ideal for cooking. 

If you must use unseasoned wood try 
to pick hickory, ash, or maple since t} 
burn very well when green. But, : 4 
rule, wet seasoned wood burns bett: 
than dry green stuff which is loaded w 
sap. Such woods as cedar, spruce, alde1 
tamarack, and the soft pines are 
to spit and pop coals and sparks. W 
you burn them locate the fire a safe 
tance from your tent. 

Now that you’ve made a quick 
with your wood cooking fire and have 
burning briskly, take care it doe 
grow too large. Big fires don’t cook 
faster than small ones. They may « 
slow you down, keeping you busy c! 
ping and carrying excess fuel. Big f 
often scorch food and may burn 
face and fingers when you attempt 
hold utensils over them. 
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“Every American who loves his coun- 
try should support a vigorous, continu- 
ing policy of conservation.’’—Franklin 


D. Roosevelt. 


This year it is more important than ever 
that conservation be continued. And 
as this vital work is dependent upor 
the small fee you pay for the right to 
hunt and fish, 


BUY A LICENSE! 


whether or not you intend to use tt, 
and make it a personal matter to see 


that the conservation work goes 
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The most efficient size for cookin: 
bit smaller than the diameter of 
skillet. If you cook above flames 
must often do when we have neithe! 
time nor the fuel to prepare a lasti! 
of coals) use just enough flame t 
the bottom of the utensil but not 








up over the sides. It takes just a few 
minutes for a fire of this size to bu! W. ¢ 
fiercely. You can squat close wit! 928 W 





scorching face or hands—somethin¢ 
appreciate in summer. The food w 
burn so quickly even in thin metal pa 
and later you won't have to stick around 
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WAAC 
ha 
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X- YW 
er WILL your next long-anticipated 
hunting trip be ruined by a sudden 
‘ shift of the weather? You can’t con- 
trol the weather, of course, but you 
rf can know in advance what to expect 
it .. with a barometer and a Kenyon 
at WEATHERCASTER! The Weath- 
d ercaster supplements any barometer 
e, —used together they provide de- 
on tailed forecasts — scientifically pre- 
Ils dict changes in weather, wind direc- 
tion and velocity 12 to 24 
y hours in advance. Now 
ey in use by Army and 
a Navy personnel, farm- £7” 
. ers and sportsmen. If £7: 
ie you own a barometer 
T, you need a Weather- 
“y caster! 
The WEATHERCASTER 
: $4.95 postpaid not including ba- 
rometer. Mail orders filled promptly. 
t Dept. W. O., Kenyon Instrument 
‘ Co., Inc., Huntington Sta.,L.1.,N.¥. 
n- 
U- 
in WATERPROOF 
" VAMP 
“BIRD SHOOTER” 
d, Built for upland 
shooting where the 
yn going is wet and 
rough. 
If you have to 
to wait unduly leng for 
our Russell Mocca- 
sins, we hope you 
will be patient 
Orders are filled 
in rotation received. 
Write for catalog. 
. 10” height 
it, limit. Also 
Single Vamp 
4 3 vle 
Nn. 
No Foot 
Too Hard 
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waiting for the fire to burn low enough 
to quench. A few handfuls of moist dirt 
extinguishes it. 

Of course, when cooking for a large 
party you need more utensil room over 
the heat. Gain this by making the small 
fire narrow and long—or build two fires, 
one to fry, the other to boil. To keep the 
fire or fires small, use fairly small sticks 
or twigs and add them slowly. Replace 
the pieces which are nearly consumed. 

Safety is by far the most important 
feature of any camp fire. Permitting the 
fire to grow out of bounds and set the 
woods ablaze is carelessness of the most 
criminal nature. 

Camp fires have several tricks for get- 
ting out of control. A common one is to 
spread along the ground by burning leaf 
mold, pine needles, leaves, dry grass, or 
twigs. The remedy here is easy. Just 
scrape a patch of ground bare of this 
trash and build your fire upon it. If the 
season is very dry and you want to be 
extra cautious, dig.up the fire’s site, turn- 
ing the dirt upside down so the very 
|small pieces of trash are buried. 

Don't start a fire under low-hanging 
tree limbs. The draft is bad there, your 
fire will probably smoke excessively, but, 
still worse, those branches and 


flame may ignite them. Then the entire 
tree may catch fire, and there’s nothing 
you can do to avert a holocaust. Don’t 
build fires against stumps or logs lying 
on the ground either, unless you're in a 
| permanent camp and need the backstop 
| for heating the tent. These logs or stumps 
may smolder unobserved and later break 
out into a dangerous flame 
think the fire is out and have moved on. 

Fires started on top of peaty soil some- 
times burn down under the surface and 
then spread out of reach. If you have to 
camp on muck or peat build only a quick 
fire. Then to be sure it is extinguished, 
dig down a foot or so and examine the 
humus for smoke and heat. 

Never leave a briskly burning fire too 
long without observation. Sharp gusts of 
wind might scatter embers and start a 
forest fire. If the wind is quite high, the 
safest place for the cooking fire is in a 
| trench 1 ft. deep. This controls the blaze 
| and, if the earth is firm, the sides of the 
trench make good supports for pots and 
pans. 

Always extinguish the cooking fire be- 
fore you leave camp or retire for the 
night. Let it burn low, then douse with 
water or cover with earth 30th meas- 
ures provide almost certain safety when 
used together. The dirt makes it impos- 
sible for the wind to uncover any embers 
that may have escaped the water bath 
and blow them into danger.—Maurice H. 
Decker. 


Don’t Let Ducks Spoil 


IRST draw the ducks, but do not re- 

move their feathers. Hang them up by 
the neck to drain and keep in the shade 
after wiping out insides with a damp- 
ened cloth. Do not leave any blood clots 
in the interior. This will sour flesh rap- 
idly. Keep the ducks in a porous gunny 
sack that will protect them from flies, 
for if they are wrapped so tightly that 
air is excluded they are likely to spoil. 
If permitted to hang in a cool place soon 
after they are drawn, a protective glaze 
will form by contact with the air. Let 
the ducks hang until you are ready to 
return home, when they can be picked 
and prepared any way you like for the 
table.—W. W. Wheatley. 
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“Like every other fellow who 
likes outdoor life, I’ve been known 
to get miles from home on a trip, 
only remember I’ve forgotten 
some item of equipment. 


to 


“One thing I never forget— 
it’s one of the first things to go into 
my duffel bag...is my Duofold 
underwear. I used to freeze half to 
death... never could wear ordinary 
‘heavy’ underwear. It gave me an 
uncomfortable ‘bundled up’ feeling 
...and the wool itched. 


‘That’s before I discovered 
DUOFOLD was made in two thin 
layers ... the outer of warm, cold- 
resistive wool and other fibres... 
the inner of cotton for lightweight 
I found out, 
too, that this two-layer construction 
and lighter 
because it insulates against cold on 
the principle of the double wall 
with air space between. 


comfort and no itch. 


makes Duofold warmer 


“Give Duofold 
always remember 


a tryout, and 
take it 


you'll to 


along, too.” 


Duofold, Mohawk, N.Y 


Inc. 
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©. D! WOOL BLANKETS (USED) . $2.95 
Used Late Issue Gos Mask Bags... .49 
U. S. ARMY PUP TENTS (USED) 3.00 
SLIGHTLY USED CAISSON WHEELS with Axies, 56°’ High, 
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Thousands of Other Bargains in Military, Outdoor 
& Sport Goods for Hunter, Farmer,Scout Send 10g 
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WAR SQUABS BOOK FREE 


Why meat worry? Squab meat easily and cheaply 
raised for war-time food. If you sell, you get POUL- 
TRY TOPS for this poultry. Eaten or marketed only 
28 days old. Write today for 1944 big free book, 
war food starter. low prices, easy 

methods for profits 


‘ new sales op- 
portunities, success accounts writ- 
ten by money-making breeders in 
every State. RICE FARM, 429 How. 
Street, Meirose, Massachusetts. 
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Small Mouth Bass e Large Mouth Bass 
Shell-Cracker Bream 


(Strawberry Bream) 


Blue Gill Bream e@ Crappie 


Live delivery guaranteed. 
Write for prices and information. 
JAS. H. REEVE CALHOUN, GEORGIA 


MINK : $40°%° 


All shipments made subject to 5 days inspection. 
The quality of my mink is indicated by the fact that 
I have averaged approximately $18.00 per pelt for 
all the mink I have pelted during past 5 years. 
|; BOOK DOMESTIC MINK $1.00 
ALL SPECIES OF PLATINUM FOX 
PRICED ON REQUEST. 
| Harry Saxton’s Mink Ranch, Bemus Point, N. Y. 
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Thail Queries 


Selecting Hunting Boots 


Question: I'd like to get a good pair of al}. 
round hunting boots, both 


waterproof. What do you suggest?—L. F., La 
Answer: If you expect to do your hunting ij, 
Southern states I believe an all-leather hunting 
boot of 14-in. height would be best for y 
purpose. The best all-round boot for Northern 


hunting, in my opinion, is the 
leather-top and rubber-bottom boot 10 or 12 in 


high. But it would be rather warm for Louisiana 


and surrounding states. 

The 14-in. 
Southern sportsmen because it offers prote 
against poisonous snakes. Leather boots 
never be made absolutely waterproof like 
ber, but if properly tanned and then greas 


oiled regularly they become almost imper 1s 
to moisture, and for all practical purpose 
good as rubber.—M. H. D. 
Making Duck Decoys 

Question: I'd like some information on mak 
ing mallard decoys, such as size, type of 
for head and body, and method of painting 
Some commercial decoys have l es 





Woul 
reflect less light?—J. W. M., Pa. 


A mallard decoy sh 
long and 6 in. wide, 
Balsa and cedar are the popular woods 
cedar is used the decoy should be partly 
lowed out from below so it will ride high 
water. Heads can be made of the 
terial, or of hickory—for added strength 
since the heads are usually made separ 
and are pulled out when the dec 
cedar should be strong enough 

Use a semigloss paint or, if you can buy it, a 
dull paint. After it dries, rub 
and water to cut away the shine. § 
you can paint over the regular enamel with 
dull varnish 

I prefer the painted eye to the glass 
the reason you mention, but it doesn’t 

h difference. I strongly doubt 

in the air would be warned by an eye tl 


flected light.—M. H. D. 


Answer: 
141% in 





y lld r " 
overaii Gimens ns 


Same 


oys are packe 








that ks 


Knives and Axes 


Question: What type of steel, available 
average person, would be best to use in making 
a hunting knife? As it is practically 
sible to buy one, I'd like to make one 


Would a hack-saw blade be good materi 
would a large butcher’s knife of reliable 
ground:-down to size, be better? 

Also, is there any difference in qualit 


tween blue and white steel? I bought a 
cruiser-type ax recently, and was later 
that it is not of good quality because the 
is of white steel.—A. B., La 

Answer: Handmade knives, as done by 
teurs, are fashioned from hack-saw blades—the 
large power-saw type—and also from old fies 
An article describing this was 
OUTDOOR LIFE in June, 1943. Saw 
even the common, carpenter’s handsaw, w 
Or, as you suggest, it is quite practical t 
a butcher knife of good quality, and ther 
it down to the desired shape and size 

In grinding down a large knife, saw 


publishe 
} 


} 


or file, be extremely careful not to ove 
the steel. If you do, the temper and tting 
edge will be spoiled. Grind only a little at 


time, then let the steel cool. If the metal! t 
blue or dark, then it’s spoiled for knife 
poses 
Of the several possibilities open to y 
prefer to grind down a large butcher knife 
As to the ax, don’t pay any attention t 


statement that blue steel is preferable 
white. The one way to test an ax—il 
have bought it of a good maker—is to see how 


long it holds its edge when cutting hardw 
Any ax will need whetting up every 20 t 
minutes if used in chopping hard timber. Poo! 
steel loses its edge much sooner.—M. H. D. 
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GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


Potato Soup 


This is a good way to use up left-over 
ished potatoes. 
144 cups mashed potatoes 
1 small onion 
1 qt. milk 
3 thsp. butter 
14 tsp. salt (about) 
1g tsp. pepper 
1, tsp. celery salt 
Cut onion fine and cook in butter until 
ow, not brown. Add the milk. Then 
» mashed potatoes through a sieve into 
mixture and add seasonings. Since 
potatoes may already be salted, add salt 
y taste. Heat until milk begins to scald, 
d serve. Enough for four at home, two 
t camp when soup is the main dish. 


Baked Pheasant 


Cut pheasant in serving pieces, the 
same as you do a frying chicken. (If the 
rd is a cock with long spurs denoting 
e age, first parboil about 30 minutes. 

en roll in flour, season with salt and 
epper, and brown in butter, using a 
eavy metal utensil. When brown, pour 
1 cup medium-thick sour cream, cover 

n, set in the oven and bake at 350 de- 
ees—% hour for young birds, 1 hour for 
old ones. Turn pieces occasionally, and 
hicken the cream left in pan for gravy. 


Braised Cabbage 


Here is a delicious way to cook this 
ealthful vegetable. Shred about 1 lb. of 
fresh cabbage as you would for slaw. Put 
it in a pot, add 4 tbsp. water and 4 tbsp. 
butter, cover, and cook over low heat 
until tender—about 10 minutes. 

Sliced onions can be handled the same 
way, but double the cooking time. 


Indian Pudding 


This pioneer old-time dessert still 
tastes good at home or in camp. 
2% cups sweet milk 
1 cup cold water 
4% cup corn meal 
1% cup sugar 
4% cup molasses or sorghum 
2 eggs 
1 tsp. cinnamon 
16 tsp. each salt, ginger, nutmeg 
Heat milk in double boiler to scalding 
point. Mix corn meal and water and add 
it to the milk. Cook and stir until thick. 
Remove from heat and add sugar and 
molasses. When lukewarm add beaten 
eggs and seasonings. Then pour in 
greased dish and bake or steam 2 hours. 
—Don Richards. 
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No other watch has such 
features for service! By 
laboratory test .. . by 
test of men and women 
in industry . by test 
in battle on land, sea 
ond in the air... the 
PIERCE PARASHOCK has 


proved its ability to withstand strain and remain 
dependable. And this same quality is built into 


all PIERCE watches 

styling. Ask your jewele 
word of the Airways.” 
22 West 48th St., N. Y. 
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America’s Loved Foxhound 


LANCING through a catalogue of 
the big Westminster Kennel Club 
dog show held in New York City 
last February, I ran across some 

interesting facts and figures. For in- 
stance, among the various hound breeds 
dachshunds led in number of entries with 
84. Afghan hounds, Russian wolfhounds, 
Norwegian elkhounds, whippets, and 
beagles were represented by 28, 15, 14, 13, 
and 9 entries respectively. Yet we all 
know the first five are seen only occasion- 
ally, whereas the beagle is one of the 
most popular dogs, sporting or otherwise, 
in this country today. But the real eye 
opener was the turnout of American fox- 
hounds. This grand 


the next too, if necessary) and turn ina 
bang-up job in other respects as well. 
Thus they turn out dogs that not only 
have speed, stamina, and all-round hunt- 
ing ability, but also “look the part” be- 
cause they have the physique to play it. 
In short, the average foxhound man 
breeds A-1 show dogs, but seldom if ever 
shows them. 

To carry out this system successfully 
is not so simple as it sounds. Promoters 
of certain other sporting breeds have 
tried it with far less satisfactory results. 
Take the Llewellin strain of English set- 
ters, for example. In their case, too, per- 
formance instead of type was the goal; 


American foxhound folk, as I have 
said, have never been so foolish; or per- 
haps I should say they are more for- 
tunate than the owners of dachshunds, 
Afghans, wolfhounds, and elkhounds, 
and, in many cases, even beagles. Almost 
to a man, they are so situated that they 
can run their dogs under natural hunting 
conditions and on the game they were 
bred to handle. What’s more to the point 
foxhound trials, while occasionally held 
here and there, are practically unneces 
sary. Since hounds are rarely hunted 
singly, the run-of-the-mill chase is a field 
trial in itself, with each hound in direct 
competition with his rivals in the pack, 

and each owner vi- 





old breed, the dog 
you'll meet on any 
street in any town 
in the land, was 
also among those on 
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display—just one of MEDIUM 
: ane LENGTH, 
him, to be exact. SLIGHTLY 
That's the tip-off CURVED 


in letters a near- 
sighted mole could 


read at 20 paces. 

Everybody knows 

that more fox- HIPS & 

hounds are bred THIGHS 
ARE 


and owned by Uncle 


Sam’s nephews than STEVE AR ... 


all the rest of the 
above-mentioned COAT 
bowwows put to- CLOSE, 
gether and multi- HARD, OF 
plied by two. sanaaae @ 
But most of us OF ANY 


know, too, why so 
few are entered at 
the shows. Unlike 


our other better 
known gun dogs and 
hounds, foxhounds 
have always been HOCKS 
; EE TRE MODERATELY 
practical workers BENT 


first, last, and all 
the time. Bred 
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MAKES A GOOD FOXHOUND 
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SOFT EXPRESSION 
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tally interested in 
the showing made 
by his’ individual 
“entry.” Fortunate 
ly for the develop 
ment of the Ameri- 
can foxhound, how 
ever, a fox chase is 
not a field trial in 


es the sense that there 
is anything syn 
MUZZLE thetic about it. 
Tae at From beginning to 
end, it’s 100 percent 

the real thing. 





EARS LONG, 
FINE-TEXTURED, 
MODERATELY LOW, 
& HANGING CLOSE 
TO HEAD 


Which brings up 
another interesting 
angle. Just what is 


h~ SHOULDERS niceLy 
SLOPING & MUSCULAR 


FORELEGS sTRAIGHT. 
——~ NOT TOO HEAVY 


PASTERNS suHorrt 
& STRAIGHT 


the real thing in a 
fox hunt? From the 
hound’s point of 
view the answer is 
easy. His job, as he 
sees it, is simply to 
start that smart and 
speedy little guy in 
red (or gray) and 
then keep after him 
until he catches him 
or drives him to 
earth; and it’s go 
ing to take some 








strictly for business 

instead of good looks, they are not mere 
“showmen,” but are in a class with me- 
chanics who make machine guns or the 
Marines who manipulate them. The fox- 
hound’'s job is to deliver the goods and, 
as a rule, he does it. Posing, even for 
amateur photographs, is pretty definitely 
out. 

This doesn't mean foxhound breeders 
have sacrificed correct breed type to 
high-class performance. When a famous 
“old master” was asked what he mixed 
his paints with, his answer was, “With 
brains, sir.” Our foxhound men have fol- 
lowed that same formula in their breed- 
ing operations. They have had brains 
enough to choose individuals for breed- 
ing purposes that can run all day (and 


but-—-and here’s a distinction with a 
whale of a difference—field-trial records 
were what the breeders concentrated on. 
Half-hour or hour heats, however, with 
extreme speed and range a must, and 
with no birds shot over the competing 
dogs, are far from equivalent to a hard 
day’s hunt. Asa result, in a comparative- 
ly few years intensive inbreeding and 
linebreeding produced running fools lit- 
tle larger than Brittany spaniels and al- 
most as fast as whippets, yet lacking the 
stamina to do a hard day’s hunting in 
tough country, and the experience to 
hunt to the gun. Then, just to rub it in, 
the pointer began drubbing the daylights 
out of them at field trials—the very game 
for which their birthright had been sold. 
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thing more serious 
than a sore toe or a lame leg to stop him 
or even to slow him up. 

The hunter's viewpoint is another thing 
entirely. In few outdoor sports are diffe 
ences of opinion regarding the rules of 
the game so great, and so vigorously (not 
to say profanely) voiced. It’s largely a 
matter of geography. In most sections of 
the South, the man who shoots a fox 
ahead of a dog or dogs is a blankety- 
blank so-and-so, a travesty on the name 
of sportsman, and a disgrace to the sport 
itself. While up north, especially in the 
rough, rocky, and heavily wooded sec- 
tions of New England, riding to hounds 
is practically impossible; foxes that can 
be caught or holed by hounds are almost 
nonexistent, and the idea of staging a 
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chase solely for the fun of it is considered 
too silly to be taken seriously. In that 
and similar localities, in 99 cases out of 
100, the only way to kill a healthy, adult 
fox is to shoot him—if you're lucky 
enough to catch sight of him within any- 
thing like gunshot range. I am no expert 
fox hunter, either on horseback or afoot, 
but I have frequently been among those 
present when half a dozen or more high- 
class northern hounds have set sail after 
Br’er Fox, and I have yet to see their in- 
tended victim more than mildly and tem- 
porarily worried about the _ situation, 
much less pushed to anything like his 
speed limit for more than a few minutes 
at most 

Now it may be that those foxes were 
exceptionally fast and elusive. However, 
the dogs were no clucks either. I realize 
that conditions in the South are different 
and, to a certain extent at least, many 
foxes are different, too. So, since “my 
mama done tol’ me” that circumstances 
alter cases, I'm inclined to believe there’s 
something to be said on both sides of the 
Mason and Dixon's line 

Meanwhile, on one point I’m obstinate 
as a hog on ice—my claim that, in size 
and conformation, the average purebred 
American foxhound comes as close to 
meeting the requirements of the official 
standard of his breed as any other sport- 
ing dog in the country, and closer than 
most. Since you may not be familiar 
with these requirements, here they are in 
digest form: 

A fairly long head, with the skull 
broad, full, and slightly domed; ears long, 
fine in texture, set moderately low, and 
hanging close to the head; eyes brown 
or hazel, large and set well apart, ex- 


pression soft and houndlike; muzzle 
straight and square cut, neither Roman 
nor snipey. The neck should be of me- 


dium length, strong but clean, without 
“throatiness,” going smoothly into nice- 
ly sloping shoulders that are muscular 
but not “loaded.” A good deep chest, well- 
sprung ribs, moderately long but well- 
muscled back, and a broad, slightly 
arched loin combine to make a trim, 
workmanlike body. 

Running gear is naturally of prime im- 
portance. Forelegs should be straight, 
not out at elbow, with a reasonable 
amount of bone but not too heavy; 
pasterns short and straight; feet com- 
paratively small, with toes close together 
and well arched, nails strong and pads 
full and hard; hips and thighs are strong 
and muscular to give driving power, 
stifles well letdown, hocks moderately 
bent, and hind feet, like the pair ahead, 
close and firm. The tail, or “stern,” as 
some foxhound fanciers call it, should be 
of medium length with very little brush, 
or feather, and set moderately high. It is 
carried gaily, but not forward over the 
back (like that of the Norwegian elk- 
hound, for example), yet with a slight 
curve. All the above essentials are cov- 
ered by a close, hard coat of medium 
length—not too short or soft-—with any 
color O. K 

As for size—-one of the rocks on which 
the good ship Liewellin Setter split 
the American foxhound, North, South, 
East, or West, is now, as always, what 
his job has required him to be. The male 
stands from 22 to 25 in. in height at the 
withers, with the bitch usually an inch or 
so less. 

This gives you an idea of the appear- 
ance of a dog that’s built for business 
and sticks to it like a snapping turtle to 
a piece of hickory. In a future issue I'll 
venture a few opinions about his char- 
acter and ability.—-Wm. Cary Duncan. 
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W D> oft 


> “@* coat with hands 
~ 3; with dry towel 













> and leaves coat  lustrously 
cs he clean. 
‘ } P SAFE TO USE 
. sss IN COLD ae 
{ | ' At leading Pet nd i 
aw Ete % gree Shops 
NW \ aS 4 6 oz. bottle Sie 
_ SS 16 oz. bottle $1.00 


BAILEY, PRIHODA & CO. 


Kalamazoo Ave Kalamazoo 11, Mich 





Does Your Dog “SCRATCH?” 


If He Does, He Is In TORMENT 


@ The best dog in the world can’t be truly es: 
when he must continually scratch, dig, rub, ar 
bite himself, seeking relief from an intense itch 
ing irritation that has centered in the nerve er 
ings of his skin. He is in frenzied torme 
can’t help himself. But you may. Try giving 
e 





him, as thousands are doing, Rex Hunters Dog 
Powders, once each week Note the quick dif 
ference Learn why a glad purchaser wrote: “I 


surely was pleased as the 25c package helped 





my dog immediately. He has practically quit 
scratching, has more pep and his hair is glossy 
again.”’ Rex Hunters Dog Powders cost only 25¢ 


at any good drug store, pet or sport shop. Ec 
omy size box only $1.00 

IMPORTANT. Dogs’ eyes need frequent gentle 
bathing Try Rex Hunters Antiseptic Eye 
Lotion. Good, too, on open wounds, broken skin, 
burns. If dealer can’t supply, send 50c to 
J. HILGERS & CO., Dept. 767, Binghamton, N. Y 


} 





TAPE WORMS 
ROUND WORMS 


(Ascarids) 


HOOK WORMS 
WHIP WORMS 





--- you can free your dog of all these worms 


wih PULVEX 
COMBINATION 

imomuent WORM CAPSULES 
Used by leading breeders. At leading pet, drug, department stores, 50c 
a package (double size, 75c), Packed two ways: for puppies, for dogs. 


BLOODHOUNDS 


Marvelous dogs f« 

man-trailing or hur 

ing—big or small game 
fresh or cold trails 
Wonderfully intell 

gent, trustworthy, af 
fectionate Companions 
Pedigreed puppies 
iV ailable now. Chan 
pion British- America 
bloodlines. 


LEWIS LAYTON 
160-L N. LaSalle St. 














Chicago, Illinois 











paid ec ding > Eats of ae. oe 
ee PERFECTION FOODS CO. 


~ Battie Creek, Dept. 20, Mich. 





He Barks! He No Barks!! 
Anti-Bark Bridle a 


Stops Barking and neigh- 
bors’ complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
dogs at large. Insurance 
aan killing sheep and poultry. 

de in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name! 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00. 
Extra large Dogs over 60 lbs.—$1. “a 

Court Decisions Against Barking Dog 


WARNER'S PRODUCTS CO.., Dept tL Norwich, Conn. 
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INA WORLD OF UNIFORMS 
DRESS HIM UP FOR 


CHRISTMAS 







VICTORY HARNESS 


IN RADIANT WHITE 


—- 


Durable custom-made radiant WHITE 
genuine leather harness. Visible at 
ght! Handsome by day! Also black 
i brown and plain WHITE. Mili- 
styling with pet’s name engraved 
‘ plate. Red, White, Blue V's for 
Victory in light-refiecting Leather- 
G Patented design, 
adjustable . for any 
Order C.O. D. $2. 50 plus postage. 
send $2.50 we pay postage.) 
tching WHITE, brown 
or black leash, $1.00. 
IMPORTANT: Take pet’s 
BODY girth at foreleg 
with string. Send string 


MILITARY COLLARS 


ite, black or brown leath- 
Gleaming red, white and 
jewels and pet's name 
aved on beautiful plate 
$2 50. Send neck cir- 


ry 
on etl: al 


CURTIS CREATIONS Genesee-Hopper oer. d... Utica, N.Y. 








comfortable, 
size dog. 

(Or 
4-ft. 




















DOG F OOD 


CONTAINING 


MEAT 


NOW AT DEALERS! 


*Now feed your dog a complete food every day 
with fresh meat baked in—pure, wholesome, 
nutritious U. S. Govt. Inspected horse meat. 
THE ONLY FOOD OF ITS KIND IN 
AMERICA TODAY! For years this food called 

“Ken-L-Biskit” has been used in America’s 
foremost kennels—helping to keep world ho 
pions in top form. Over 100,000,000 pounds 
have been fed! Now made available to you at 
grocers and feed stores. 

Ken-L-Biskit comes crumbled in small pieces, 
easily mixed with boiling water. So now with- 
out ration points, you can give your dog MEAT 
2 VERY DAY! Ken-L-Biskit is a cx omplete 
ood—every known element and vitamin your 
dog needs for perfect health. Yet costs no more! 
xet Ken-L-Biskit for your dog today! Ask for 
it ‘by name! America’s only dog biscuit with 
fresh meat baked in! 





Keep Your Dog 
FREE FROM 


WORMS* 


It's easy and safe when you 
se Rex Hunters dependable 







Worm Capsules. Large Round 
Worms and Hook Worms are 
qu and thoroughly ex- 


ickly 
pelled. For Tape Worms use 
Rex Hunters special Tape Worm 
dog ‘‘perk up”’ when they are gone; for worms are dan- 
gerous, sap his vigor, health and happiness, Use our Rex 
Hunters effective Worm Capsules, No. 1 for small dogs 
and cats, and No. 2 for dogs over 8 pounds in weight 
When symptoms of tapeworm appear, use Rex Hunters 
Special Tapeworm Tablets. 50c per box at Drug Stores, 
Pet and Sport Shops 

unable to obtain locally, accept no substitutes but 
ler direct from us. We will send post paid on receipt 

ce 


Tablet Watch your 





Hilgers & Co. Dept. 56 Binghamton, N.Y. 


c 
Ql 
i. 
*Send for Free Booklet ‘‘Keeping a Dog Fit and Full of Fun.’ 








‘White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 
Send dime for 
illustrated booklet 


Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 


The Health of 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 


Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 


| 


Care of Mother and Pups 


German shorthair will 
have pups. How old should they be before 
having their tails cut? And should the high 
toe on the hind legs be cut off? Any informa- 
tion regarding care of the new family will be 
appreciated.—A. L., Ill. 


Question: My soon 


The tail is usually cut within a few 
The operation should be per- 

veterinarian he dewclaws are 

the same time. 

puppies in a warm dry place 

nty of nourishing food 


Answer: 
days of birth. 
formed by a 
usually removed at 

Keep mother and 
and see that they get ple 
and clean water.—J K 


Bloodshot Eyes 


the evening, 
quite 


especially in 
eyes become 


At times, 
my pup’s 


Question: 
the whites of 


| bloodshot. Is this natural for a pedigreed Eng- 
| lish setter of 6 months, or should I do some- 
thing for it? He weighs 50 lb., is well built, 
strong, and full of energy. He gets three meals 
a day and has never refused one of them.— 
G. W. H., New York 

Answer: I believe the condition will be cor 


rected in time—apparently it is conjunctivitis 
For a few days bathe the eyes twice a day with 
a 2 percent boric-acid solution followed with 1 
drop of 5 percent argyrol solution. Every night 
apply 1 percent yellow mercuric-oxide ointment 


| in and around the eyes. 
Watch the puppy closely to prevent him from 


| rubbing his 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| correct. 





him 1 tbsp. cod-liver 
calcium gluconate 


eyes. Give 


oil once a day, and add "% tsp. 


| to his food daily.—J. R. K 


Treatment for Ear Canker 

Question: My troubled with ear 
canker. Will you please let me know if there is 
a cure for this ailment?—A. E. K., Pa. 


pointer is 


Answer: Some ear disorders are difficult to 
Cleanse the ear with warm olive oil, 
apply 2 percent yellow mercuric-oxide 
Massage gently into the ears, then 
Every third day dust sul 
nstead of using 


then 
ointment. 
remove any surplus 
fanilamide powder into the ear 
the ointment.—J. R. K 


Putting on Weight 


Question: Eight weeks after our Shetland 
sheep dog had a litter we had her spayed. That 
was 4 months ago, when she was 114 years old; 
since then she has become a sorry sight—huge, 
and misshapen. Being 17 in. high at the shoul- 
der she should weigh about 21 lb., and she now 
weighs 33 and is gaining right along 

She seems in good health otherwise, 


tires easily and minds the heat. Is there any 
medicine we can give her?—Mrs. J. P., Calif 
Answer: Watch her diet carefully, and see 


that she receives enough exercise each day. Do 
not permit her to become constipated; give her 
2 tsp. milk of magnesia three times a week. 
Give her an ovarian capsule (ovary 5 gr., 
thyroid % gr.) one a day for a while. The diet 
should consist of rare beef mixed with stale 


| whole-wheat bread and some cooked vegetables 


Also, some milk once a day.—J. R. K. 
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No need for me to even 
start running, those dogs 
have been fed Purina Dog Chow! 











Yes, dogs properly conditioned on 
Purina Dog Chow have the pep, 
strength and stamina needed to 
make it plenty hot for either fox 
or birds! 


The result of more than 16 years 
of research by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of animal feeds, Purina 
Dog Chow gives your dog plenty of 
what he needs—meat meal, minerals, 
vitamins and other food essentials. 


Buy Dog Chow in the economical 
25- or 50-lb. sizes (just right for a 
hungry hunting dog) at your local 
Purina feed store —look for the 
Checkerboard Sign. 


DOG CHOW comes in 
two forms ...MEAL and 
CHECKER pellets 


PURINA 








SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


Peeves eee eee eee ee eee eeee8 e284 
' PURINA MILLS 
g 1210 Checkerboard Sq., St. Louis 2, Mo. 1 
§ Please send a sample of Dog Chow to : 
« 

8 Name a 
‘ 4 
8 Address ° H 
* 

g City a-sh rm. 7 
3 ‘ | 
g No. of Adult Dogs Breed — 


Fe me me ee ee eee 


JOIN YOUR LOCAL CONSERVATION CLUB 








How to enjoy starched 
collar neatness and soft 
collar comfort 








The answer is 
Wey | SPIFFY—the in- 
— visible collar stay 
with theself-adjustingsprings. Smooths 
away wrinkles and collar curl—holds 
down the points— keeps a fellow looking 
neat, smart and trim the whole day long. 





19 Million Sold to Servicemen! 


It’s a “Must” with the boys in khaki 
. . they’re easy to mail. Why not send 
two or three to your man in the service! 

Every man should have three or four 
—25¢ and more at men’s stores 
everywhere. 


YUPLY COLLAR STAYS 


CREST SPECIALTY CO., 663 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, IIL 


“The » fighting millions on the battlefronts have 
had chest X-rays. Chest X-rays are also the or- 
_der of the day for the working millions. 


It'll Pay You To 
Get It At GATEWAY 


Regular customers know you can always do 
better at Gateway. Big money-saving val- 
ues; large stocks; allitems sold on Money- 
Back Guarantee. Orderdirect from thislist. 
Fly Tying Kit. Large size. Ties more than 300 flies. 
125 hooks. Good V ise, complete with 88 page Book, 
“How To Tie Flies’. __. $9.50 
.22 Cal. Revolver. New Harrington & Richardson 


Model 999 Sportsman Double Action. 9 Shot. 6in. 
Barrel. Shipped express__.__..._._._______- $31.25 
Leather Holster for above revolver ...-$2.78 


Waltham Compass. For boys overseas and sports- 
men. Hunting case. 14% in. dial. Luminous needle 
|] et $ 

Duck Call. Dr. Stoefer Bean Lake Call. True tone. 
Hand made; walnut. Compare with $5 calls. $2.25 


CANADIAN SPORTSMAN OUTDOOR BOOTS 
10in. height. Moccasin Style. Oil treated 
leather, sizes 6 to 12including $ 

half sizes. RATIONED. Pair.....Je 


Sleeping Bag. 100% wool filled. 
Waterproofed duck. Zipper down 
side and across bottom. Air mattress 
pocket. Size 36x80 in. Wt. 11 Ibs.__- ..$24.95 
Sleeping Bag. 100% wool filled. Size 34x77 in. 
Snap buttons down side with weatherstrip cover. 
Air mattress pocket. Wt. 8 lbs.____- .$16.50 
Weaver No. OS Rifle Scope. “2%xX. With B 
mounts $34.95; with T mounts .$29.95 
State make and model of.rifle when ordering. 
FREE CIRCULAR gives many other sporting 

goods items with descrip- 
tions and prices. Write for it...available October 15, 


GATEWAY SPORTING GOODS CO. 
1325 Main St. 








Kansas City 6, Mo. | 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 





HOW TO ADVERTISE IN THE 
CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this department are inserted at 
the rate of 40c A WORD PER INSERTION, 38c 
a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 
36c a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at 
once. Count each number and initial as separate 
words and count name and address. Minimum 
advertisement accepted, ten words. Cash must ac- | 
company order. New advertisers are requested to 
furnish two references with their finest advertise- 
ment. Send your ad with remittance to Classified 
Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER issue closes Sept. 12. 
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PUPPIES, natural watch dog—hunting type. 
Registered parentage. Elsie Suchan, Jackson, | 

Minnesota. 

‘ELIGIBLE Airedale Pup. $15. ).00- -$25. 00. Stan- 
ley Roberts, Ridlonville, Maine 


OORANG Airedale puppies, $35.00 up. Shi; pped on 
approval. Sportsmen's Service. LaRue, 


Tae races aa] 


brood 














CHAMPION Sired, registered youngsters, 

bitches—$35, up. Real hunting stock. Frundt, 
Route 6, Kalamazoo, | Michigan. a EI 
REGISTERED Hunting Beagles. All ages. List 


free. 1 _ Warsaw. Ind tal 


| TIS LLL Le 


CHESAPEAKE Bay Retrievers: Puppies for sale. 
Parents 






















Best blood lines—-A C registered. 

from championship stock and proven hunters. 
Natural retrievers. Priced to sell quickly. 
Cocoa King Kennels, Genoa City, Wisc 
BLACK Labrador puppies. Outstanding litter. 
Field and Show stock, bold dispositions. Reg- 
istered. Males $75.00. Females $65.00. Peverill’s 
Pom-Dane Kennels, R. R. 5, Waterloo, Iowa. 








GOLDEN Retriever puppies offered by nationally 
known breeder. Reasonably priced. Shelter Cove 














*\ LIKE TO FEED A 
MEAL MY DOGS 
LIKE TO EAT: -- 


, of this coms! oaed 
Say ele eld trial Winner 














In high classcompetition 
Skyrocket’s Whirlwind 
has had 6 wins in 8 starts. 
His owner is Paul M. 
Shank of Hagerstown, 
Md. If you haven’t given 
this health-and-stamina- 


ddd 


oA 
Lia 


LILA 


ty 





b - Ny “1g: ° 
Kennels, Battle Lake, Minn. NS building food a trial, we 
urge, in the best interest 
b HOUNDS @l | : 
3 4 5 ——— waar of your dog, you do so at 
COON Hunters—Ten days wi rain your dog to , 
tree coons, also break dog from rabbit, fox, | once. At your feed store 
deer and all breeds from gun shyness. Sure, | or grocer s. 
quick, harmless way. 25 years’ experience. Com- o sei A 
plete literature postpaid, $1.00. Tony Dalton, In 100, 50, 25, Maritime Milling Co., 
R-4, Murray, Ky. and 2'+-Ib. bags. Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





WESTERN trained coon, cat, lion hounds; pup- 
pies, cheap. Bert Stone, San Fernando, Cal. 
HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalogue. 
Elton Beck, O-16, Herrick, Illinois. 








TT misceitanrous pocs | 





RESTOCKING 
AND CONSERVATION 





e: Dogs, Setters and pointers. Fox, Coon 
ounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 
Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. 

Cockers, Setters, Pointers. Quality 
Sports- 


FOR 8 






and Rabbit 
10c. Blue Gr 
AIREDALES, 
pups $35.00 > Shipped on approval. 
men’s Service, LaRue, Ohio. = 
ENGLISH Setters. English Pointers. Springer 
and Labrador puppies. Eligible Males $25.00, 
Females $20. 0. Harley E Everett, Atkinson _ Nebraska. 
BEAGLES, Bassets, Cockers, Schipperkes—field, 
show stock, grown dogs, puppies. Davis Ken- 
nels, Joliet, Il. Pies a 

ENGLISH and Boston Bull 
ten cents. Challenger Kennels, 
Ohio. 


BOATS AND CAMPING 
EQUIPMENT 

















“puppies, Catalogue 
Jackson Center, 














w — Johnson Outboard Motors. Old and 
new models in good condition. Will send ship- 
ping orate. — Fred Wehman, Box 415, 
Charleston, 8. 
OUTBOARD stor Repair Service: Complete | 


repair service on popular makes outboard mo- 


tors. Send us your motor now in order to in- 
sure spring delivery. Boats—Motors—-Sporting 
Goods—Fishing Tackle. Maypole Boats & Mo- 
tors, 5905 _W. _ Madison St., Chicago 44, IIl. 
FULL size cut to shape patterns, blueprints. | 
$3.75 up. Pleasure boats, to 38 feet. Illustrated | 
“Build A Boat’’ catalog, 10c. ‘‘How to Build 
Boats’’ book, $1.00. Cleveland Boat Blueprint 


Co., Station A-14, 4, Cleveland, Ohio. | 









CHANNEL Catfish Bait. Proved and acclaimed 

by experts one of the best. Carp, Buffalo formu- 
la included. Formulas and Instructions Sos 00. 
Mel Cox, _ Box 0x 1659-L, L, San Antonio, Tex. 





~ Natural 
Nurseries, 


ATTRACT Wild Ducks, Fish. Plant 
Foods. Free Catalog. Game Food 
Box ; 371B, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


GIANT Wild Rice, 





Wild Celery, Sago. Attract 
Ducks! Plant Seeds Now. Booklet free. Reed's 
Wildlife Nurseries, 711C, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


FOOD Attract Ducks! Fish! Game! Plant 
Terrell’s Dependable Seeds! Suggestions, Book- 


let—Write Terrell’s, 583A, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 























Raise 


CHINCHILLAS 


for Pleasure and Profit 


Real Chinchillas (not 
a rabbit). Original 
little fur bearers of 
Andes Mountains. 
Vegetarian. eheen. gentle, prolific, easy and 
economical to raise. Pedigreed, registered 
breeding stock now available. Good oppor- 
‘‘The Finest 


tunity today to begin raising 

Fur for Tomorrow”’ 
Send for Free illustrated deacriptive folder, 
*‘Raising Chinchillas for Pleasure and Profit 


GENESEE CHINCHILLA FARMS 


842-K Metropolitan Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


| ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Legal Natural Foods, Quick Results 
‘= Natural Foods will bring and 
at your 


























hold large numbers 








favorite hunting or fishing 
ground. Fall is nature planting 
season, the time one a. re- 
seed naturally. ild Ri Wild 


and many pe ll, adapted to 
all climates and waters, described in free 
illustrated book Write, describe area, 
receive expert planting advice and book. 


Wm. 0. Coon, Naturalist 
GAME FOOD NURSERIES 
P. O. BOX 371B, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
(Formerly The Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, 1924 to 1942.) 








FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 








Pure Bred Mink now available from breeder of the finest 


type of Pure Eastern and Yukon Mink, 
top awards at seven shows since 1934 
and t Ss Associations. For complete 


which have won 
Member of N. ¥ 

details write at 
ow 


ROBERTS.BALLARD BRANCHPORT.N.Y. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


continued 


SETTERS 
AND POINTERS . 


I'STANDING German Shorthairs from Cham- 

















pion Fritz Von Schwarenberg’s Freida Von 
Schroeder by Champion Rusty Von Schwaren- 
berg. Solid Liver and White With Liver. 
Whelped July 23. Emmett Schroeder, Hutchin- 
n, Kansas. 

GORDON Pups, litter registered, whelped July 
16th—$25. and $30. John Marshall, McCook, 
Nebr. 

IRISH Setter Pups Reg. Reasonable Price. Bill 
Duncan. Weston, Mo. 

PEDIGREED English Setter Pups. Excellent 
bloodlines $25. Paul — Yoder, | Smithville, Ohio. 











DRATHHAAR pups from registered hunting 
Stock. Bruno Weiss, Madison, Conn. 
SPANIELS ap | | 





SPRINGER Spaniel pups who make good in field 








nd show. State requirements fully. Kester- 
son’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington 
COCKER Spaniel puppies. Reds and blacks. 
Plenty of Red Cockers ready to go. Registered. 
$25.00 each. Mabel C. Sill, Corry, Pa 
COCKER Puppies. tegistered, healthy, bold 
parents, Royally bred Twenty-Five dollars. 
Re 3usby, Lamont Kansas. 





SPRINGER Spaniels. 
Thomas Magill, St 


i= FIREARMS 


Supe. Dr. 


GA 


PERCUSSION Caps # 11—$2.50 per 1000. 
Pocket Compass brand new by Taylor $1.50 
each. Whelan Oiled Rifle Slings 1”—$1.50, 14” 
Brand New Rifle Slings U. S. Army reg- 
itions 1% leather, good condition, 75c ea. 
0,000 Rifle Slings U. S. Army 1\” Webbing, 


Excellent male 
Joseph, Missouri. 








oy Fh 
oi. fo, 


fine condition, 49c ea. Web Harness for Street 
Drums, fine condition, 50c ea. Canvas Utility 
I 10 x 10, good condition, 25c ea. Brown 
Leather Army Officers Garrison Belts, $1.65 ea. 


Army 45 Calibre Aut. Pistol Holsters, 
New $3.00 ea. Muskrat Traps, # 1 
New $4.95 per dozen. Duck Decoys, Mason 
Pattern, solid wood carved feathers blue bills, 
$10.50 per dozen. Forward money with order 
No C. O. D. shipments. Public Sport Shops, 
Dept. L-71, 13 S. 16th Phila., Pa. 
TOP Cash, Spot Cash for Rifles, 
Handguns! Write describing make, model, cal- 
r, condition. Ammunition, Rods, Reels, Out- 
rds also wanted. Liberal Cash Offer by re- 
mail. Or Trade for merchandise in Fall. 
Guaranteed Bargain Catalog’’ (send 25c, re- 
ded with first order) featuring thousands of 





New ) 





Shotguns, 





guns and ‘‘hard-to-get’’ items. Klein’s Sporting 
;00ds, 501TB South Halsted, Chicago 7 

SELL. 35 Remington Automatic rifle. Like 
nev two boxes shells. One hundred twenty 
dollars. 38-55 Winchester lever action, very 


dollars 38 
box shells. 


good condition. Box shells, Sixty 
‘ial Colt revolver good condition, 








Forty dollars. 45 Colt Automatic, like new, 
box shells. Seventy dollars. First money order 
takes any gun. Hugh Clifton, New Milford, 
Ohic 

or trade Lugar 


WANTED to purchase for cash 

and Colt Automatic Pistols, .22 and .38 Smith & 

Wesson and Colt Revolvers. Ship express prepaid 

for estimate. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Ave- 
Y 





e, New York, N. Y. _ ; 
REVOLVERS, Automatics, Holsters, Belts, Offi- 
cer Badges, etc. Write for Bargain List 
Stamp Please). Wanted: Good used pistols and 
immunition. Lee Sales Co., 35 West 32nd Street, 
New York. 

32. Auto Rifle. Snap Sling. Leather Case. 


12X30 
Belt 


Lefever 
Shot 


0 Loads. Excellent $95.00. 
Fine. $43.00. H & R 22 Revolver 9 








Holster. Fine $39.00. Jack Bingham, Longford, 
Kansas. 

BLUING-Plating, America’s Oldest Gun Bluing 
House. Star Bluing Salts For Home Bluing, 
Small Size $2.95. GunBlu Company, 322C 
Tampa, Fla. 

USED Guns, Binoculars, Bought. Highest Cash 
Prices Paid. Also Traded and Sold. Stoeger 
Arms Corp. 507 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





WANTED for Cash, Factory Boxed Ammunition, 





y quantity, all calibres—Write: Public Sport 
Shops, Dept. L-71, 13 § 16th | St., Phila., Pa. 
PISTOL Bluing—if it isn’t mirror finish mar 
free it isn’t a Brownell job—Burl grips— 
Brownell, Montezuma, Iowa. 

wning Over Under twelve custom built grand 
condition four boxes shells best offer. E. Allen, 
Chapel St., Canadaigua, ee 
HAND made choke tubes to fit Cutts 12 Ga. 
705-725-755- $4.00 Each. Dolan’s, 608 W. 7th 
St St. Paul 2, Minn. sb ad 
16 gauge Browning Automatic Perfect 5 shot 
$70.00. Dudley Leavitt, Runnemede, New 
KRAG Sporter Cartridges. Want S & W, K22 or 

t Ace. .W. Miller, 426 Hartel St Philadel- 
FOR Sale: 22 Springfield Automatic. Nearly new 
at model. Claude Kemp, Bechtelsville, Pa 
WANTED: Winchester 7 Calibe 270 Good 
Condition. Write, H. G. Ostrum, Barron, Wisc. 


! 
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Taking a ‘bearing at sea through 
the Azimuth Telescope, which 
is used in connection with the 
ship's gyro-compass repeater. 
These Telescopes are now be-- 
ing precision-made for the Navy 
by Wolléensak 
















TO PROTECT YOUR 








For 23 years I’ve supplied aquatic 
seeds and plants to other nurseries 
—now I'm selling direct. Write for 
older and prices 
JACK SPANBAUER 
WINNEBAGO AQUATIC NURSERIES 
226 Lark St. Oshkosh, Wis 










MONEY '* RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL STOC 

Big Demand — Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 
We BUY ; and put you in touch with other 

firms, who continuously buy all 
offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive sthastrated Book Catalog and Price 
List and a 8 Mo.’s Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER. 


Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. 
102 BV Road, Peari River, N. Y. 


. 


MME, 


Wollensak Rambler 
Field Glass 
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Official U. §. Navy Photo 


FTER the war the 
’ Wollensak instru- 
ments prized by sports-loving 
Americans will again be avail- 
able. You’ll want a fine Wol- 
lensak Binocular ...a Rambler 
Field Glass...a Spotting Scope 
-..a Vari-Power Telescope... 
or one of the other popular 
Wollensak glasses—all of them 
improved by Wollensak’s war- 
time experience in precision 
manufacture. 
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Most Beautiful Fur 


Small Investment 
Large Profit 


Free Illustrated Booklet 


WILLOW BROOK FARM 


R.D. 20, SELLERSVILLE, PENNA. 











The KING of RABBITS 








PHEASANTS & MALLARD 
DUCKS...De LUXE 


Finest Stock for Every Requirement 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


CHAIN-O’-LAKES GAME FIELDS 
McHenry, Ill. 


Box C 157 
































GAME GIMMICKS GUS MAGER }, 





HOW MANY HUNTERS KNOW THAT THE POLAR BEAR is NOT OUR ONLY WHITE BEAR? 
THE SMALL INLAND WHITE BEAR (Ewerctos kermoded.) OF NORTHERN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
ISA CLEAR, CREAMY WHITES HEIS A SPECIES OF BLACK BEAR~NOTAN ALBINO, AS 
WAS ONCE THOUGHT BY NATURALISTS EVERYWHERE 


a ee ee : 
MUSKIES DO NOT LIKE LARGE BODIES OF 
WATER. THEY PREFER SMALLLAKES AND 






Ya = | STREAMS..-.SHALLOW WATER AND SHELTERED BAYS,) 
i WHERE THEY ARE NOT DISTURBED BY HEAVY WAVES | 





THE RUFFED GROUSE MOTHER,DURING THE § 

BROODING SEASON, SEEMS TO HAVE NO SCENT | 

FOR TRAINED BIRO DOGS HAVE PASSED CLOSE 

BY NESTING HENS WITHOUT SEEMING TO BE 
AT ALL AWARE OF THEIR PRESENCE 





es ee ee Oe ee SO MENS Te crete has A 





THE LYNX AND RELATED WILD CATS ARE 
VERY GOOD SWIMMERS AND TAKE READILY 
TO THE WATER, WHILE EVERYONE KNOWS lhe 
THAT DOMESTIC PUSSIES HATE THE VERY 
IDEAS DESERT BOBCATS, OF COURSE 
FIND WATER SCARCE prac 


YOUNG HERONS 
WILL OFTEN 
DISGORGE 
HALF -DIGESTED 
FISH “CHOWDER” 
ON THE 
HEADS OF 
INTRUDERS? 
THE NESTS 
ARE iN 
TREE Tors 
.. FREQUENTLY 
IN) 
COLONIES 
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Pioneers who traded along waterways through hostile territories 


depended on the protection of their W inchesters. Up and down 





these “ iter-highways of commerce from the cold North country 





to the teaming jungles of the tropics the ne rack” of a Winchester 


olten sav ed lives, provided food, and protected valuable cargoes. 


Zero-Blaster 
in the Making 


The Navy is training him to be good with his gun in aerial 
combat by first being good with his gun on the ground. Shotgun For Three-Quarters of a Century 
practice, shattering zooming ‘“‘clay” targets, helps our aerial The Mark of Dependability 

gunners to blast more enemy planes. 




















Through peace and war, since the days 
Thanks to pre-war shooting experience, time has been saved in when the Ohio River was still a western 


nie ; ier, Winchester guns have 
training thousands of these men—and that saved lives. frontier, Winchester guns have won the 
preference of shooters. Winchester 


In training camps and on fighting fronts around the world, products had to give superior per- 

are d ti suet ae ae formance to earn and hold that prefer- 

oo fo ee oe ee “i _ ence. As a dependable buying guide 

form ince that won world-wide preference for them during peace. in the future always look for WwW 
\Vinchester Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, Conn., the familiar Winchester red 


Division of Western Cartridge Company. 


WINCHES TE, 


COPR., 1944, WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., DIV. OF WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 


BATTERIES + RADIATOR TUBES + ROLLER SKATES 

















FLASHLIGHTS 





GUNS + CARTRIDGES + SHOTSHELLS - 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C, 


March 50 minutes... rest 10! 


Hour after hour, mile after mile, that’s 
Johnny Doughboy’s marching routine. 
And when that 10-minute rest period 
comes along, well, that’s when Camels 
come into the picture. Yes, Camels. For 
Camels and uniforms have been con- 
stant companions from way back —they 
were in '18, and they are today, the sol- 
dier’s favorite cigarette. 





+4 # Rj “of 
72 


The ‘‘soldier’s pack” 


That’s Camels! Cool, extra-mild—with a 
full-flavored appeal that never wears out 
its welcome. No matter how many you 
smoke, Camels don’t go flat. Camels al- 
ways taste fresh... always taste good! 
If you’re not already a Camel smoker, 
give them a try today. Let your own indi- 
vidual taste tell you the meaning of the 
words, “I’d walk a mile for a Camel.” 





With men in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, a0 
the Coast Guard, the favorite cigarette is Came’, 


_ osehee 


= HIRST IN THE SERVICE 





